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A Nato for 
South East Asia? 


HE agreement between the American and-British Governments 

that the Foreign Secretary announced in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday afternoon is not, as Mr Eden was careful to empha- 
sise, aN agreement to set up a mutual defence organisation for South 
East Asia and the Western Pacific on the lines of the one that already 
exists in the North Atlantic. It is an agreement to consider jointly 
the possibility of doing so, and anyone who has given thought to the 
complex problems of that area will have no difficulty in compiling 
a list of awkward questions that stand in the way. There is a long 
road of negotiation ahead. Nevertheless, this week’s decision on the 
route to be taken is a considerable step forward. The left wing of 
the Labour party, of course, is sure that it is really several steps 
backward. They made it clear or Tuesday that they are very angry— 
though perhaps their gteatest anger was directed against Mr Stanley 
Evans for daring to dispute their claim to speak for the majority of 
the Labour party, let alone that “ majority of people in Great Britain ” 
whose “ deep resentment” Mr Bevan was so sure he could announce. 
If the whole idea of a Nato for South East Asia is to emerge from the 
cloud of suspicion that the left-wingers and fellow-travellers will try 
to drape around it, it needs defending from the start, and most 
specifically, against the charges that they levelled at it on Tuesday. 

The first of these was, in Mr Bevan’s words, that it was “ a surrender 
to American pftessure.” There, are, of course, some people whose 
anti-Americanism has become so pathological that they scream 
“ surrender to dictation” whenever they find London and Washington 
in a posture of- agreeing with each other on anything. But in this 
particular case to say that Mr Eden knuckled under to American 
pressure is not only untrue, it is the opposite of the truth. Let us not 
say it too loud, lest somebody on Capitol Hill overhear and start getting 
Mr Dulles into trouble, but the fact is that it was he who made the 
agreement possible by retreating from positions that American policy 
had previously taken up—the more praise to him. Mr Eden did not 
do what Mr Dulles wanted him to do—which was to join in an 
immediate minatory declaration on the specific subject of Indo-China ; 
while Mr Dulles did do what the British Government has for a long 
time been hoping that successive American Administrations would 
do—namely, to look kindly on the idea of a comprehensive security 
pact for the whole of South East Asia and the Western Pacific. 

Mr Eden did not yield to pressure ; he performed a very adroit piece 
of evasive action. To say this is to confirm that there was American 
pressure. And now that the incident seems to be on the way to a 
relatively happy conclusion, it is appropriate to say that, for a day or 
two, there was far more pressure than there should have been. Their 
European allies have been trying for years to get the Americans to 
take South East Asia seriously, without notable success. Now that 
at last, suddenly, they do, they show all the enthusiasm of the conyert 
and expect jmmediate agreement to a course of action which seemed in 
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London and in Paris to be unduly precipitous. The 
alarm felt in London would probably have been far less 
if Mr Dulles had not appeared to be threatening the 
Chinese with the atom bomb, in the immediate future, 
if they did not behave. Mr Dulles may well have been 
horrified to learn that such a construction had been put 
on his words—almost certainly there is no such inten- 
tion—but the succession of his speeches over recent 
weeks had seemed to lead to that logical conclusion. 
His task in London was fully as much to allay 
unwarranted alarm as to stiffen resolution. 

The fact is, for all the fuss that has been made of it, 
that the disagreement between Washington on the one 
hand and London and Paris on the other has been 
mainly one over tactics. Mr Dulles’s visit may have 
served to reduce it to its real proportions, while giving 
all three governments an opportunity to affirm what is 
important—that all three regard the fate of South East 
Asia as crucial for the peace of the world, and that all 
three are willing to play their part, according to their 
means and their differing responsibilities, in defending it. 


* 


The second charge of the Bevanites against 
Tuesday’s agreement is that it is “a deliberate attempt 
to sabotage the Geneva Conference ” (the orator was Mr 
Donnelly). This seems to be based on a complete mis- 
reading of Communist psychology. It is true that the 
traditional method of bargaining between two English 
gentlemen is for each to try to put the other under some 
moral obligation, before the bargaining proper- begins, 
by being nice to him. If you can “ create a favourable 
atmosphere ” by giving your opponent something at the 
start, then he will feel in honour bound to make a con- 
cession to you. The more practical wing of the Labour 
party could tell the intellectuals that things do not work 
out like that, even in English labour negotiations. Still 
less is this a rewarding tactic when dealing with inter- 
national Communists, who are apt to take the pre- 
liminary gesture of friendly intentions as a confession of 
weakness. Over and over again, experience has proved 
that strength and firmness in dealing with them, so far 
from giving offence, is the way to get results. 

The Communists are nothing if not realists. They 
will go into a huff if they think they can gain anything 
by it. But they will not be driven into a huff by any 
joint declaration that the British and American Govern- 
ments may make. On the contrary, they will assess 
very carefully, and take into their calculations, every 
piece of evidence that is presented to them on the state 
of mind of their opponents. The more resolute we are, 
the more likely are they to make, after prolonged and 
stiff bargaining, the concessions on which a settlement 
can be based. The Americans, for all the occasional 
impatience of their diplomacy, deserve the fullest credit 
for always having seen this clearly. It is a legitimate 
complaint against American policy, especially in the 
Far East, that it is apparently unwilling to make any 
concessions at all, even for full value received ; it will 
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not consider recognition or a loosening of trade 
restrictions even as bargaining weapons. - But if it is 
wrong of the Americans to refuse to give something for 
something, they are magnificently right in insisting that 
they will give nothing for nothing. 


* 


The third charge levelled on Tuesday was that a 
Nato for South East Asia would be regarded as having 
“the purpose of imposing European colonial rule upon 
certain people in that area” (Mr Bevan again). To 
this there are really two answers. The first is that 
there is no colonialism in South East Asia today of 
which anybody in the West should feel ashamed. In 
Indo-China itself the French, though admittedly only 
at long last and with every show of reluctance, have 
just about committed themselves to the policy that the 
states of Laos, Cambodia and Viét Nam shall be fully 
in control of their own destiny and free to leave the 
French Union if they choose. French policy in Indo- 
China, in short, is now virtually the same as the Attlee- 
Cripps policy towards India was in 1946 ; was that base 
colonialism ? As for Malaya, nobody with the interests 
of all its three races at heart can believe that the country 
would be happier or better off if the British administra- 
tion were withdrawn at once. Every other country in 
the area is already self-governing. Where, therefore, 
is this colonialism that so disturbs Mr Bevan ? If the 
Americans, with their persistent blindness on this issue, 
have been brought to see that the European powers 
have no objectives or intentions in South East Asia that 
are not compatible with the obligations of trusteeship 
for developing peoples, should that not be saluted by 
everybody in this country as a victory for common 
sense ? 

The other answer to the charge of colonialism is 
that if South East Asia is abandoned to be overrun 
by the Chinese Communists, then the result will not 
only be a strategic disaster for the western nations (to 
which the peoples of South East Asia might be indiffer- 
ent), but the subjection of these countries to a colonial- 
ism far more tyrannical in its impact on the ordinary 
man and far more ruthless in its exploitation of him 
than anything they have ever suffered at the hands of 
the West even in its most unregenerate days. Let Mr 
Bevan say: does he think the ordinary Malayan or 
Siamese or Vietnamese would be better off, materially 
or spiritually, under Soviet colonialism than under the 
system of government that the West holds out to him ? 
Until the armed threat has been repelled, there is no 
third choice open. 

Mr Dulles said, on leaving London, that he was well 
pleased with the results of his visit: “ the best talks in 
forty-eight hours that I have ever had.” This is 
gratifying—but only if the sequel proves it s0. 
For the obstinate, intractable, complex problem 
of Indo-China remains. There are signs that 
the Communists—certainly the Russians and perhaps 
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the CNines¢—desire a'truce. But do they want a truce 
of a kind that would be satisfactory to the western 
powers and to the Associated States of Indo~China— 
2 truce, that is to say, that would effectually prevent 
any further resort to arms by the Communists in the 
oreater part, if no longer in the whole, of Indo-China ? 
That is the question that the Geneva conference will 
have to answer. If the Communists agree to such a 
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truce, they will be giving up—or at least deferring— 
part, and a large part, of their aims. Why should they 
do that unless the alternative seems to them less attrac- 
tive? Is it not therefore in the non-Communist 
world’s interest to leave Mao Tse-tung in no doubt 
of the unpleasant consequences for him of a deliberate 


choice for war ? That is Mr Dulles’s logic, and it is 
unassailable. 


The Phoenix Franco 


™~ ENERAL FRANCO has recently been behaving as 

J if he thought he ought to play a more important 
role on the international stage. He has been mixing 
high-handedness towards Britain and France, his critical 
rivals in the Mediterranean, with blandishments towards 
the Arabs, his potential supporters and clientele ; and 
he has invited (so far without result) Marshal Papagos, 
the Greek Prime Minister, to Madrid in the hope of 
adding him to the list of distinguished visitors whose 
attitude towards the Spanish regime has been mellowed 
by Spanish hospitality. 

This is not a mew departure. Abuse of Britain 
because of Gibraltar is a hardy annual of Falangist 
propaganda ; and Arab friendship has been assiduously 
—if not very effectively—cultivated for years. When 
Senor Artajo, the Spanish Foreign Minister, made his 
much talked-about tour in the Middle East in 1952, 
he let it be known that Spain would like to become 
the linch-pin of a Mediterranean defence pact ; and it 
was not through any negligence in preparing the ground 
that this aspiration came to nothing. Sefior Artajo 
followed up his Middle East pilgrimage with an 
extended tour of the Far East. Last summer, the 
signature of a concordat with the Vatican provided a 
real feather for the Caudillo’s cap, even though he had 
to give a great deal to the Church in order to get it. 
Now the Latin Union, which embraces the Romance- 
speaking countries of two continents, has agreed to 
hold a congress in Madrid, and there is talk that it 
might establish its headquarters there. 

General Franco, in short, has for years lost no 
opportunity of, as it were, showing the flag. He has 
worked hard, consistently and—let it be admitted— 
with considerable skill to improve Spain’s international 
standing. With the signature of the agreement about 
American bases last September his policy seemed to 
have paid him valuable dividends. It is in large part 
this success in at last breaking out of his long diplomatic 
isolation and in demonstrating that Washington, at any 
tate, thinks it is worth while to invest good money in 
him, that is encouraging him to renew his efforts to 
put Spain on the map as a factor that counts, at least 
in the Mediterranean. But do Franco’s hopes rest on 
‘rm foundations, or is he merely bemused by his own 
hot air? Is he really any more important than he was, 


say, five years ago, when the western powers thought 
it wise and safe to keep him in a back seat ? 


* 


Spain’s importance, of course, waxes and wanes 
according to the temperature of the cold war, for its 
geographical position is obviously of interest to the 
Strategists. It watches over the passage between the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean; it has excellent 
harbours which would be useful in western hands, and 
deadly if used by enemy submarines ; and it can—in 
time—give the Americans additional bases and elbow 
room in Europe, that is to say, more room to manceuvre 
and alternative lines of communication. With the new 
emphasis on peripheral defence, Spain has undoubtedly 
acquired new importance in western strategy ; if it had 
not, Franco would never have been able to strike with 
the Americans what was evidently a hard bargain. Yet 
the fact remains that Spain is not vital to western 
defence in the way that France, Great Britain and 
Italy are vital. 

Spain’s value to the West is mainly a geographical 
one. It does not, therefore, matter so greatly that in 
any. present emergency, Franco’s armed forces, with 
their obsolete weapons, ships and aircraft, could con- 
tribute little to the West’s armed strength. But the 
country’s internal political and economic stability is 
obviously a matter of general concern. The alliance 
of a country torn by civil dissension is valueless ; and 
this remains true however much on other grounds, one 
may disapprove of the government in power. General 
Franco arrived at the top by way of revolution and 
civil war, and if the strong arm, stout prisons and 
censorship on which he relies should fail him, he runs 
the risk of departing by the same route. Yet it would 
be merely wishful thinking to maintain that the air 
of stability with which he has surrounded his regime 
is altogether spurious. The Caudillo owes his continued 
success largely to the skill with which he has played 
off the contending forces within the country—Army, 
Church, Falange, workers—one against the other. 
There is no sign that he is losing his skill or that the 
undoubted unpopularity of the bases agreement among 
some sections of the population has affected his position. 
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On the contrary, the agreement, with its promise of 
modern weapons and equipment for the armed forces 
and its careful safeguarding of Spanish sovereignty, 
must have tightened the links between Franco and 
the Army, just as the signature of the concordat last 
summer must have increased the Spanish Church’s 
stake in the Franco regime. 

Perhaps the most serious danger to the government 
lies in popular discontent arising out of economic 
instability and persistent hardships. In recent months 
there has been a fairly general round of wage increases, 
but they have not been sufficient to catch up with 
the cost of living. Last year’s drought was almost 
calamitous and may well have been the factor that 
decided Franco to settle with the Americans. This 
year’s orange crop, on which Spain depends for the 
best part of its foreign exchange, has been so seriously 
damaged by frost that exports have had to be stringently 
rationed among Spain’s principal customers. The 
money that is beginning to flow into the country as a 
result of the bases agreement cannot affect the vagaries 
of the weather ; but it could, if well used, do much 
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to put the currency on a firmer footing. On the other 
hand, if unwisely used it might bring serious inflation, 
great economic damage and greater misery. General 
Franco can no longer shuffle the blame for the country’: 
economic miseries on to foreigners who stubbornl, 
refuse to lend a helping hand. 

On the whole, however, it will be surprising if 
American aid does not turn out to be a blessing to the 
Spanish economy. In any case, now that the Americans 
have a stake in the country, it is a reasonable assump 
tion that they will help it out of its more serious 
economic difficulties. General Franco has, indeed, some 
excuse for congratulating himself; it would be idk 
to deny it, however much some people may deplore it 
He owes his improved fortunes, however, almost 
entirely to the fact that he has been “taken up ” by the 
Americans because of his country’s Strategic position. 
Like other authoritarian regimes, that of General Franco 
has an interest in the persistence of tension and rivalries 
in the outside world. He has opportunities for mischief- 
making in the Mediterranean that will need to be care- 
fully watched, not least from Washington. 


Europe’s Currency Tangle 


T the beginning of next month the Finance Ministers 
and some of the Foreign Ministers of Western 
Europe will meet in Paris to settle the fate of the Euro- 
pean Payments Union. It is now practically certain 
that they will agree to extend its life for a year beyond 
its present expiry date on June 30th next. This may 
sound dull news. But it should in fact be greeted with 
a sigh of relief. For it will mean that a compromise 
agreement has been reached in a bitter controversy 
that has been raging in the past few months between 
the British and the Scandinavians on the one hand and 
the Germans, Swiss, Belgians and Dutch on the other. 
The controversy has been a complicated one ; it has 
owed many of those complications to the fact that that 
darling Humpty Dumpty word of modern economic 
science, the word “convertibility,” means something 
entirely different in its British/Scandinavian context 
from in its German/Swiss context. But since the con- 
troversy, and the continuing series of compromises that 
may be needed to bridge it in the coming year, have 
a major bearing on the level of European trade and 
prosperity, it is worth while for the ordinary man to 
tie a wet towel around his head and try to understand 
what the trouble has all been about. 


The European Payments Union is the. mechanism 
under which West European countries agree that their 
balance-of-payments surpluses and deficits with one 
another need not be settled wholly in gold or dollars, 
but can be partly financed by the grant of credits from 
surplus to deficit countries. The fact that deficits do 


not lead automatically to full payment in gold has 
enabled member countries to agree that they will not 


impose stringent licences on imports from one another. 
In fact, solvent countries are supposed to keep at least 
75 per cent of their intra~-European imports free from 
licensing restrictions, and all major EPU powers except 
France are at the moment able to live up to this rule. 
Thus a mechanism for settling payments has contributed 
towards a freer movement of trade. 

There have always been two contingencies that might 
break up this eminently sensible system. The first 
danger has been that those countries that tend to be 
chronically in surplus in their intra-European trade— 
recently they have been Germany, Switzerland, Belgium 
and Holland—might grow weary of granting-credits to 
those countries that tend to be chronically in deficit. 
During the negotiations for the renewal of EPU this 
year these four major creditors showed clear signs of 
such weariness. They put forward three propositions : 

(1) That deficit countries should meet a larger pro- 
portion of their currently accruing deficits in gold so that 
surplus countries should not have to grant such large 
credits. Britain and Scandinavia opposed this proposa! 
vehemently: They said that creditors should not be given 
an inducement to build up large ‘surpluses ; creditors 
should rather work to reduce them by removing their 
remaining import restrictions, by lowering tariffs and by 
granting greater freedom to outward movements of capita! 

(2) That debtors should meet some of their longest- 
established past accumulations of debt (and thus creditors 
receive payment for some of their longest-established past 
credits) in gold. After initial muttering, Britain has 
announced its willingness to accept a compromise here ; 
briefly, it has agreed that it will pay out £30 million in 
gold to the four major creditors straight away (subject 
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to satisfactory arrangements about settlement of the 
remaining £160 million of its debt). - 

(3) That countries which have not freed 75 per cent of 
their intra-European imports from licensing restrictions 
should be told plainly that they have got to live up to 
their obligations. France is the only major country in 
the dock here, and at one time it looked as if the OFEC 
authorities were being given a diplomatic stick of dynamite 
to hold. These authorities (who live in Paris) seemed 
likely to be charged with the task of telling France that 
it should subject its high-cost industries to greater foreign 
competition, because the Germans wanted it to. Fortun- 
ately, however, Dr Erhard, the German Minister of 
Economics, has recently toned down this demand ; and 
France has now agreed to liberate 65 per cent of its 
European imports before the end of the year. 
Throughout these controversies the British and the 

Scandinavians (the Swedes, though not current debtors 
in EPU, believe in easy credits because many of them 
still think there is going to be an American slump) 
have been the loudest opponents of the German-Swiss- 
Belgian-Dutch démarches. The British have had some 
good reasons for their stand, but circumstances (and a 
little stiff-neckedness) have combined to make them look 
hypocritical. The main circumstance has been that it is 
widely believed in Europe that—whatever happens to 
the sterling area’s general balance of payments this year 
—the sterling area’s particular deficit with EPU is 
bound to increase. 


* 


There are several reasons for this. First, Britain’s 
EPU deficit does not depend wholly on the sterling 
area’s own balance of payments; about {50 million 
of sterling a year also gets into the EPU clearings as 
a result of “transferable sterling” payments from 
outside. These are the sterling payments made to 
European central banks by Iron Curtain, Latin Ameri- 
can and some other countries ; for example, a great 
part of Germany’s exports to China is now financed by 
transfers of Chinese sterling (part of which might 
originally have reached Chinese hands as a result of 
Russia’s recent gold sales in London). The recent 
extension of the transferable sterling-system is expected 
to increase the amount of sterling that finds its way 
back into the EPU clearings after thus travelling round 
the world. Secondly, the prices of the sterling area 
raw materials that are most conimonly bought by con- 
tinental countries are lower than a year ago. Thirdly, 
British engineering exports are now flagging badly in 
Europe ; in these purse-pinched markets the extra 
quality of many British products simply does not offset 
(heir extra cost, and servicing facilities are not good. 

It is against this background that continental countries 
have viewed Britain’s opposition to the creditors’ claims. 
It is understandable that they should allege that the 
long-winded old aristocrat has simply been secking to 
put off payment of his past and future tailor’s bills. 
This charge is not strictly fair. Britain has two respect- 
able and sensible reasons for wanting to keep EPU in 
being at the present time. First, if the American 
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recession should deepen—and the British Government 
is not yet prepared to lay any heavy wagers against it— 
European trade and employment can best be kept afloat 
on a sea of easy credits. Secondly, if an advance is 
eventually to be made beyond EPU to a system of con- 
vertible currencies, Britain wants it to be from a starting 
point where all countries have already removed 
import licences as far as is politically feasible—and 
the EPU system holds out an inducement to creditors 
and an exhortation to debtors to do precisely this. 


* 


This British attitude leads on to consideration of 
the second factor that might break up EPU—the threat 
that comes from Britain instead of from the creditors. 
The threat is that of sterling convertibility, In the 
British sense of the term, “ convertibility ” would mean 
that any foreigner who received sterling could turn all 
of it into gold or dollars ; obviously, in these circum- 
stances, no foreigner would bring his earnings of sterling 
into the EPU clearings (where only part of them would 
be convertible into gold or dollars), and the EPU would 
come to an end. The continental countries believe 
that Britain may in fact make an attempt at convertibility 
towards the end of 1954 or the beginning of 1955. 
They argue that Mr Butler was very enamoured of the 
project two years ago; that he has been pleasantly 
surprised at the way in which sterling has stood up to 
the first nine months of a moderate American recession 3 
and that if, by next autumn, it should be clear that 
American activity and imports were rising again, he 
would show that there is life in the old love yet. 

Cautious observers in Britain will hope that the Euro- 
peans are over-emphasising Mr Butler’s romanticism ; 
they may also note that the Europeans’ wish is to some 
extent an energetic father to their thought. A year ago 
most European countries were opposed to sterling con- 
vertibility ; they feared that such an advance might only 
be achieved with the aid of more licensing restrictions on 
British imports. Now, however, the four big European 
creditors would welcome sterling convertibility in 1954 
and 1955 ; it would mean that the sterling which they 
now receive in such ample measure would be directly 
convertible into gold, and would therefore bring their 
worries about excessive sterling credits to an end. It 
may have been at least partly pour encourager les autres 
that the Germans, Dutch and Belgians have recently 
been making noises to suggest that they might surge 
ahead of Britain by making their own currencies 
convertible first. 

These noises are apt to be misleading ; the only sort 
of convertibility towards which Germany, Holland and 
Belgium may conceivably soon advance on their own 
is the sort of convertibility that is already enjoyed by 
the Swiss franc. ‘“ Swiss.style convertibility ” is totally 
different from the British concept of convertibility. It 
means simply: 

(1) That Swiss citizens are more or less free to invest 
their capital in the dollar area. 
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(2) That Switzerland’s restrictions on imports from the 
dollar area are no sterner than its restrictions on imports 
from other countries. 

It will be seen that this system (which is appropriate 
only for a currency that is almost wholly held by its own 
nationals, and not—as sterling is—widely held by 
foreigners) does not carry with it any threat to EPU ; 
Swiss residents who hold Swiss francs can turn them 
into dollars, but foreign central banks which hold Swiss 
francs still have an inducement to hand those francs 
into the EPU clearings and get part payment in gold. 
Holland, Germany and Belgium—in that order—are 
already very near to enjoying “ convertibility” in this 
Swiss sense. They could go the whole distance, with 
a great fanfare of trumpets but with little real change, 
at almost any moment they chose. 

Although a Dutch-German-Belgian advance to Swiss- 
style convertibility would not break up EPU, there are 
three reasons why Britain might suffer if such advances 
were made too precipitately. The first is that if these 
three countries ceased wholly to discriminate against 
dollar imports, their markets might start to re-sell dollar 
products to other European countries, thus increasing 
their EPU surpluses. The second is that if Dutch, 
German and Belgian nationals could transfer their 
capital to the dollar area, a loophole might be created 
through which some sterling might be transferred into 
dollars too; indeed, under certain conditions, and 
provided it can escape British exchange controls, 
some sterling can already be converted into dollars via 
D-marks and Swiss francs at a discount of only around 
3 percent. Thirdly, if four major European currencies 
were called “convertible” in this misleading sense, 
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there might be greater pressure on sterling to become 
convertible in the true international currency sense. 
This may sound absurd, but the notion that sterling 
was one of the few European currencies still called 
“ inconvertible ” would weigh heavily on the Bank of 
England’s mind. 

The situation, in short, is as delicate as it is com- 
plicated. Britain is certainly correct to stand by the 
principal tenet of its present policy: that EPU, with its 
credit facilities and consequent opportunity for trade 
liberalisation, should be kept in being unless or until 
the non-dollar world starts earning so many dollars— 
and. looks like continuing to do so—that an advance to 
a wider international system of freer payments and 
trade. becomes possible. But in standing by that prin- 
ciple, at a time when the sterling area’s deficit with 
Europe seems very likely to widen, Britain has laid 
itself open to misrepresentation ; and that misrepre- 
sentation may already have spread further among the 
Finance and Foreign Ministries of Europe than the 
technicians at the Treasury realise. The danger is that 
if the controversy at a technical level becomes too com- 
plicated and bad-tempered, the solution eventually 
sought at a political level could conceivably be too 
simple and precipitate.’ The EPU is now about to be 
renewed because, despite many squabbles about details, 
everybody realises that it is necessary. It would be a 
pity if later in the year there was an attempt to abandon 
it for something wider and more risky—not because 
the participants thought that a discontinuance of the 
American recession made EPU unnecessary, but 
because a continuance of their own squabbles made 
them doubtful whether EPU would still work. 


Changes on the Mersey 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


UF in the north-west of England there is a gentleman- 
merchant of the old school. His counting house is 
on the grand scale, a little old-fashioned, but solid, and 
with the very latest electronic appliances unostentatious 
in the corners. “‘ The old boy was a keen business man 
once,” say his colleagues, “but a bit of a back number 
nowadays. His trade’s fallen off and he can’t keep all 
his people busy. They tell me his family even gets some 
sort of public relief.” But they are only judging by the 
dust in the entrance hall. The merchant himself is busy 
with more important matters. 
“Relief ? Nonsense ! Certainly my old trade’s not 
what it was. I should know when the tide’s changing 
—Tve watched it long enough. But I’ve seen this thing 
coming for twenty years, and I’ve planned accordingly. 
I’m branching out into Manufacture. Panic improvisa- 
tion ? Fuddling consumer industries ? Not a bit of it |. 
I’m doing the thing properly. Vehicles, engineering, 


electrical goods. Things with a future as exports. I was 
feeling my way in the thirties, but I really got my hand 
in during the war.” And sure enough, through his 
untidy backyard, and out on the green fields beyond, 
there are his modern workshops, model dwellings and 
new arterial roads. He suspects he may yet have the 
laugh on his cotton-spinning friends. 

Until the second quarter of this century, Liverpool 
flourished as a port and market, and needed few other 
interests.. It handled almost a third of Britain’s overseas 
trade, took a large share of the merchanting, banking 
and insurance business that went with it, and also made 
a good thing out of processing bulky imports, such as 
sugar, grain and oil seeds. While other regions were 
specialising in manufacturing this or that, Liverpool 
was specialising in commerce ; and its legacy of civic 
architecture, its fine cultural tradition, its very sophisti- 
cation, show that it had chosen profitably. 
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But the pattern of British overseas commerce was 
altering in many ways before the war, and has altered 
even more since ; and most of the changes have been 
detrimental to Liverpool. The soaring national values 
of foreign trade during the past few years have not 
brought automatic prosperity to all ports ; the work of a 
port, though not unaffected by the value of its cargoes, 
is related mainly to their bulk. The national policy of 
cutting back imports has fallen trebly hard on Liverpool, 
which in 1939 sent out only one ton of cargo for every 
three brought in; in particular, the policy of relying 
increasingly on home-grown food has meant a per- 
manent loss to its large grain and meat-importing busi- 
ness. The present export boom cannot altogether offset 
these losses, though while it lasts it mitigates their 
effects. But there was a time when Liverpool’s exports 
were drawn largely from the North, and destined for 
the Far East and the New World ; they were shipped 
through Merseyside as a matter of course. Nowadays 
both the origins and the destinations of Britain’s exports 
are much more varied, and Liverpool has to compete for 
its share. Add to this the fact that the cream of the trans- 
atlantic passenger traffic has been skimmed by 
Southampton and Heath Row—and that the Manchester 
Ship Canal has given Lancashire a full-grown port in 
its very heart—and it becomes evident that Liverpool, as 
a port, has outlived its palmiest days. It still shares with 
London an immense superiority to all other British 
ports ; but the era of seemingly limitless expansion is 


over. 


TOTAL SHIPPING TONNAGE, ENTERED AND CLEARED 


(Million tons) 
} Merseyst le 
UK | Merseyside | as percentage 
| of U K 





At first sight, this may seem no cause for alarm. If 
Liverpool can hold its present position in the com- 
mercial and shipping worlds, if it can keep its seven 
miles of docks busy, that is surely achievement enough 
in the bleak postwar world—even for Liverpudlians. 
But there is one good reason why they regard stability as 
not enough: the long-standing problem of local 
unemployment. 

Liverpool’s 


chronic unemployment problem is 


peculiarly its own. Prewar conditions have left it the 
legacy of a large pool of unskilled labour, hired “ off 
the stands” and chronically underemployed, which, 
notwithstanding the National Dock Labour Board, will 
affect the character of its labour force for many years 
yet. Liverpool is also the Promised Land for the North 
Welshman drifting into urban employment and the 
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emigrant Irishman looking towards England; and 
although there has also been a steady flow of migration 
out of Liverpool, there-remains an unusually high pro- 
portion of “foreign” population im the city—much of 
it unskilled and unused to settled work. In 1947, over 
half the unemployed were said to be unskilled workers. 
Population, too, is growing fast. Liverpool’s birth rate 
has long been much higher than the rest of the country’s, 
and since this means a high proportion of young people 
the rate is likely to be maintained. Here again, the 
city’s large labouring class is making its presence felt. 


* 


There is, indeed, a special flavour about the social 
composition of Liverpool that is part and parcel of its 
economic climate ; an awareness of “ the masses ” that 
is heightened by the gulf that lies between them and the 
army of self -con- 
sciously white - 
collared office 
workers. The hand- 
ful of administrators 
and business men 
who dominate the 
city council (one of 
the most steadily 
Conservative to be 
found among the 
large towns) has an almost paternalist attitude to its 
flock. “Our unemployed” have been régarded as 
a responsibility and a challenge by the city’s 
leaders for the past twenty years. A great deal 
was said and written in the thirties about the 
need to provide alternative employment for a working 
population which was too dependent on dock work, 
transport, and the primary processing industries. No 
doubt there had always been many idle or semi-idle 
poor in Liverpool. The nineteenth century assumed 
they were necessary to the city’s progress ; the twentieth 
century concluded that still further progress was 
necessary for their elimination. 

Deus haec otia fectt says the city’s motto, and in 
1936 the corporation decided that it should itself make 
an industrial zone to complete the picture. By the 
Liverpool Corporation Act of that year it took powers 
to develop industrial estates on the rural perimeter 
beyond the ring of suburban housing. The first result 
was merely that some factories moved .out from inner 
Liverpool to more modern locations at Speke and 
Aintree. But the rearmament programme of the late 
thirties helped to bring in new industries ; and during 
the war the building of a large Royal Ordnance Factory 
at Kirkby gave a flying start to yet a third industrial 
zone, which promises to be—at 1,800 acres—the largest 
trading estate in Britain. These three corporation 
estates, each on the edge of extensive corporation hous- 
ing developments, are almost—but not quite—three 
satellite towns ; they are intended ultimately to employ 
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56,000 people. In 1949, the whole of Merseyside 
(Liverpool and district, plus Birkenhead and district) 
was made-a Development Area, so that the government 
could help neighbouring local authorities which were 
too small to follow Liverpool’s example unaided. Since 
then Liverpool Corporation’s efforts have been merged 
into those of the whole conurbation, although, of course, 
they still dominate it. 


EMPLOYMENT IN POST-WAR FACTORIES 








(mid-1952) 

| Number | Percentage 

| of Workers of Men 
Chemical and allied trades........ 2,250 66 
Engineering and electrical goods... 9,320 66 
VOI in is ere Rae hee eet as 3,830 8&6 
Metal goods Sedune Sas te Gusev nea’ 1,010 75 
Food, drink and tobacco ......... 2,020 37 
Paper and printing..............- 1,230 38 
COGS bi Fo 566d 0 4 ba wR or ke 11,960 58 
Setal 5200 FES ie as eee | 31,620 | 63 


| 
} 


The new estates have not been immune from 
criticism. It is sometimes said that too much of Liver- 
pool’s new industry is light women’s work on consumer 
goods, although it is men who most need jobs and 
although exportable goods incorporating a high degree 
of skill are obviously Liverpool’s—as they are Britain’s 


Notes of the 





Bevan in the Indo-China Shop 


NCE again Mr Bevan has come to the rescue of the 
Conservative Party. The effect of his sudden 
arrogation of command over Labour’s foreign policy last 
Tuesday was electric. Mr Eden’s statement on his talks 
with Mr Dulles had been interspersed with the yelps and 
barks that are an automatic reaction from certain Labour 
left-wingers whenever a statement on Anglo-American 
policy is sprung on them without previous party discussion 
and disciplining. Mr Attlee got up and steered Labour’s 
reply along the lines of cautious moderation to which he 
is accustomed ; the master of the foxhounds was clearly 
flicking the gentle switch with which he has so effectively— 
and with such great advantage to his party—controlled his 
pack in the last few weeks. Then, as soon as he had sat 
down, Mr Bevan walked along the front bench and did his 
best to contradict his leader. 
It is still too early to say whether the damage to Labour 
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—safest meal ticket for the future. But these gleaming 
new premaises cannot be filled at will with ideally enter- 
prising managements and skilful workmen ; there arc 
not enough of either in the whole country to go round. 
And, with almost half the workers in -its postwar fac- 
tories engaged on chemicals, engineering goods and 
vehicles, Merseyside’s new manufacturing areas have a 
larger share of what seem to be expanding industries 
than many of its established rivals, which passed 
through their industrial revolutions a century or more 
ago. 

The combined effect of revived port activity, new 
building and new factory employment was to bring 
down the unemployment rate on Merseyside from 5.7 
per cent to 3.7 per cent between 1947 and 1952 (com- 
pared with 1.9 per cent and 2.3 per cent in the country 
as a whole). So far, so good. But the real test of success 
has hardly begun. When the whole area has achieved 
some sort of peacetime equilibrium, will it succeed in 
providing jobs for more of the “old unemployables,” 
more of the adult immigrants, more of the flood of 
school-leavers ? And if it does so in boom years, how 
will it get along in slump ? All that can be said is that 
Liverpool has adopted the contemporary formula— 
diversified activities, modern road communications and 
heavy capital investment in industries old and new. It 
has done so with a gusto that deserves to succeed. 
































will be serious ; the party’s capacity for opening rifts in its 
own ranks is only equalled by its capacity for pretending 
later that the rifts do not exist. But Mr Bevan’s impetuosity 
—if it was impetuosity—has once again manifested itself at 
precisely the wrong moment. Until this incident it had 
seemed certain that there would be a gay tilt to Labour’s 
bonnet this Easter, and for once it was not wholly due to 
the bees within. 

The party was excited that Mr Butler’s budget had been 
so dull; some Socialists even realised that if they had 
deliberately combusted industrial workers’ wage claims two 
months ago, the general public might now be blaming them 
for this need for restraining dullness, Labour was delighted 
that it had gained an extra 3.6 per cent of the poll at the 
East Edinburgh by-election last week, after seven successive 
swings to the Tories in each of the previous by-clections 
since the end of last year. It was revelling in its recent unity 
and newly-strengthened respect for. Mr Attlee’s leadership. 
Some of the non-Bevanites who opposed German rearma- 
ment after Berlin felt that they had exhausted their quota 
of revolts for this year, and even suspected that their attitude 
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iy that quarrel might have been wrong; and the whole 

oirty mow recognised that the tactics Mr Attlee adopted 
the debate on the hydrogen bomb were correct. 
was a delightful experience for the Opposition on 

‘hat occasion to find the Government falling into Labour’s 
an usual error of turning aside soft words by 
ith. It is still not clear whether Mr Bevan’s intervention 
Tuesday was due to his failure to appreciate all this ; or 
9 keen an appreciation of it that he was determined to 
> back. the limelight he was losing; or merely to 
oressible emotion. What is clear is that he has cast a 

‘oud over Labour’s jovial spring. 


Pensioners arid the Budget 


-yuE old-age pensioners dominated the four-day debate 
| on the Budget, and when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wound up on Monday he gave what some Tories 
hope was a hint that the Government may bring in a 
Pensions Increase Bill during the current financial year. 
Mr Butler was very careful. He said that to “give any 
iidertaking would not be honourable,” and reminded the 
House again that the old will be one to four of the working 
population im. 1979 compared with only one to nine in 
1931. “When we take our decisions, therefore,” he said, 

let us take them with all. the gravity that that means for 
the younger and working population.” But he also said 
that the position of the old-age pensioners is clearly a “ first 
priority for this or any other Government ” ; and reiterated 
that although recent practice has been to link a pensions 
rise with a budget, the two are really separate operations. 

The timing of any Pensions Bill should normally depend 
1 when the Government gets the reports of the Govern- 
ment Actuary and the Phillips Committee ; if these were 
‘o hand by the autumn, a Bill could be on the Statute Book 
4 by Christmas—but, on the present timetable, it does not 
sccm that they will be. As Mr Butler left little doubt that 
national insurance contributions will have to go up too, a 
pensions increase may not be the political palliative generally 
-xpected ; but both backbench Tories and the Labour 
Party are urging the Chancellor on. 

\part from this pensions problem, there is little need 
‘or Tory pessimism on account of the budget. The debate 
showed that its economic basis is generally accepted. 
Labour’s criticisms took the line that this year’s parsimony 

is an inevitable consequence of last year’s lavishness. 
Conservatives were inclined to emphasise the need for 

iding a recurrence of parsimony next year, chiefly by 
tirm handling of Government expenditure and an increase 
productivity. Mr Butler gave no fresh hint of how he 
intends to. attain his objective of greater public economy ; 
iideed there was a hint of defeatism in his emphasis on 
! : not letting expenditure rise rather than on cutting it. As 
; ‘or productivity, Mr Robens had some sensible things to 
‘ay from the Opposition front bench about the need for 
inodernising industry, but his complaints about restric- 
uonism were not extended from the boardroom to the 
workshop 5 the finest tools in the world are no use to a 
workman if his union prevents him from using them 
properly, but meither party seemed anxious to rub this 

argument home, 
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Labour’s Views on Transport 


A S a potted history of public transport since the begin- 
nings of the railways, the first of the Labour policy 
pamphlets that are to spell out the general words of 
“Challenge to Britain,’ can be accepted without too 
much demur, despite the false emphasis at many 
points in the story. But as a piece of thinking on what 
Labour intends for the future, the three last pages (out of 
thirty-two) are as muddled and obstinately myopic as could 
be. If there is a challenge here, it is to the Labour party, 
and not to the country. The policy proposals rest on three 
assertions, in which the elements of truth are interwoven 
with prejudice. First “free” competition (has anybody 
ever suggested it ?) is incompatible with regular service and 
the provision of unremunerative services—both, of course, 
part of the British birthright. Secondly, the acceptance of 
public obligation leads to “ constant financial difficulties.” 
Thirdly, “ unequal competition” leads to the carriage of 
goods by “uneconomic means” and to “ unnecessary 
duplication ” of services. There is only one solution—* the 
elimination of competition by the unification of transport 
services under public ownership.” 

So the new “ policy” leads back to the 1947 Act, for 
which the pamphlet displays a nostalgia singularly at odds 
with other people’s recollections, giving every atom of 
credit for what went right and ignoring so much of what 
went wrong. To have transport pitched into the melting 
pot with every change of government is a most appalling 
prospect. So are the additional fetters that are proposed 
for privately owned transport—back to the 25-mile radius 
for private operators (“in the public interest,” of course) 
and suggestions for the restriction of “C” licences by 
requiring “ proof of need” or by limitation of radius. It 
is hardly surprising to find the pamphlet suggesting that such 
sensible features of the 1953 Act as the greater flexibility of 
tailway charging powers should be retained. But these were 
the essential elements in the more competitive framework 
for public and privately owned transport which the 1953 Act 
envisaged. They have not yet been put to the test. If the 
cry is “ Back to complete public ownership and even stricter 
control,” these provisions would be a positive danger ; for 
then, only the Transport Tribunal would afford any ulcimate 
protection for the transport user. 


Mr Dulles in Paris 


R DULLES’S flying visit to Paris must have been long 

enough to prove to him that statesmen other than 
himself have great difficulties with public opinion when 
framing their foreign policy in the Far East. His proposals 
for “united action” over Indo-China came at the very 
moment that the Laniel government was getting a grip on 
parliament in this matter, and they may be too much for 
the Assembly to swallow. The government’s strengthened 
position was partly due to the national pride aroused by 
the heroic stand of Colonel de Castries’s garrison in Dien 
Bien Phu ; but it was also due to its repeated protestations 
that it was willing to negotiate with the enemy. Knowing 
that patriotic fervour is a fickle and transient mood, M. 
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Laniel insured himself against a parliamentary coup by 
appropriating his opponents’ trump card. It is feared in 
Paris that Mr Dulles has now blown it away, and that 
many will now lay on western policy the blame for any 
failure in the Geneva conference. 

Eager though they were to be helped in Indo-China, the 
French are little attracted by the idea of internationalising 
the struggle there. For right-wing supporters of the Laniel 
cabinet this is a colonial war and they found even the 
promise of independence for Vietnam hard to swallow. 
They consoled themselves with the hope that at least 
France’s economic interests in Indo-China could be pre- 
served. Now it is feared that American predominance in 
the struggle against Ho Chi-minh may lose France both 
face and substance. For the mass of the people, moreover, 
joint action against China raises the threat of world war, 
while a “ united declaration ” too strongly worded could be 
presented to a war-weary country as an unnecessary pro- 
longation of bloodshed. 

When the western foreign ministers prepare their briefs 
for Geneva they will have to bear the French mood in mind. 
Should Communist propaganda succeed in persuading 
public opinion that a chance of peace was lost at Geneva 
owing to American pressure, then a military reverse—be it 
in Dien Bien Phu or the Tonking delta—could provoke a 
major political crisis. Bad news from Indo-China might 
bring the government down and parliament might refuse a 
majority to anyone not pledged to end the war at any cost. 
Hasty moves made now may be regretted in the autumn, 
when the rainy season is over ; and strong words rouse in 
France an echo quite different from their effects in the 
United States. It is a pity, but it is a fact. 


Last Act on EDC 


N the bitter struggle and controversy over the European 
Defence Community the great moment has come for 
which the British Government has been so long preparing. 
The form of association with the EDC that it is ready to 
create is now known to the French cabinet, and an 
announcement in the House of Commons is expected as The 
Economist goes to press. It cannot disappoint French 
ministers, for they have known for some time what the 
British proposals would be. It will certainly disappoint 
all French opponents of the EDC, many of whom would 
have persisted in their opposition even if Britain had agreed 
to become a full member. What-is uncertain is the effect 
of what Mr Eden has to say on moderate opinion, the float- 
ing vote on this vital matter. 
The manner of making known what must be a historic 
decision is unskilful. The eve of the Easter holiday is 
hardly the moment for making a full impression on French 
public opinion. Nor is a statement in the House of Com- 
mons as effective a medium as Whitehall persists in thinking. 
t will be at the mercy of correspondents and commentators 
who have watched for over two years the hesitant, grudging 
manner in which British policy has bit by bit revised its 
attitude towards a project that it encouraged. It may prove 
to have come only in the nick of time, for Germans are 
becoming understandably restive and criticism of Dr 
Adenauer’s policy—blocked at several points by France— 
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is growing. What is welcome is. the evidence that the 
government now accepts in its foreign policy, what it has 
for some time admitted in its strategy, that the air defence 
of the British Isles begins beyond the Rhine and that Britain 
should speak in the councils of EDC.as the leading air 
power of Europe. 








































Disarmament Waits for Moscow 


URING their brisk two days of talk in London, Mr 

Eden and Mr Dulles found time to discuss the latest 
steps in the direction of international co-operation over 
atomic energy. It is now over five months since President 
Eisenhower laid before the United Nations Assembly his 
proposal for an atomic “ pool ” to which all countries could 
contribute, and in which all could work together, to develop 
nuclear energy for peaceful purposes. The Assembly had 
already passed a resolution urging the major powers to 
consult privately together on the whole question of dis- 
armantent, and it was clearly the view of the majority of 
governments that the Eisenhower offer would be a good 
starting point for these consultations. Even if its results 
were bound to be modest in the initial stages, it could 
provide a new angle of approach towards breaking the long- 
standing deadlock on disarmament between the Soviet 
Union and the majority. 

Moscow’s first brusque rebuff to the President’s proposal 
was quickly modified when Mr Molotov saw what a bad 
impression it had made on world opinion ; but the Soviet 
government has yet to show any real interest in the Eisen- 
hower plan, as to which it may be fairly described as 
dragging its feet. Just a month ago, a detailed elaboration 
of the plan was handed by Mr Dulles to the Soviet ambas- 
sador in Washington. No reaction has yet been revealed. 
If the Russians now finally agree to the disarmament talks 
that were urged by the UN Assembly, endorsed at Berlin, 
and again proposed last week by the British representative 
at Uno, it is to be hoped that they will make clear at least 
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cheir general attitude towards the kind of co-operation pro- 
posed by Mr Eisenhower. Moscow still proclaims itself 
as the only true champion of disarmament; unbroken 
silence, and a marked reluctance to sit down at the confer- 
ence table, are strange ways of acting this role. 


No Surrender in Kenya 


‘HE attempt to bring in many of the terrorists in Kenya 
a through negotiations with the gang leaders has failed. 
But the failure is not total. After the lull in fighting that 
accompanied the final phases of the negotiations, a fierce 
new offensive is being mounted ; it promises to be all 
the more effective for the valuable information collected 
during the tense weeks of contact with the terrorists. Even 
if this is the only crumb of comfort to emerge, the Govern- 
ment was Clearly right to persist, despite the protests of 
many European settlers, in using General China’s offer of 
his services as go-between with the terrorists. 

Reports suggest that the surrender attempt came within 
an ace of success. On March 30th a meeting was held with 
the terrorists’ representatives, at which the Government 
undertook to cease operations within certain well-defined 


forest areas for a limited period ; in return the terrorists’- 


representatives undertook to try to persuade their gangs to 
come in. What happened next is obscure, but it seems 
that the gangs were by now split into militant and malleable 
wings. By the evening of April 6th, unknown to the 
Government, a great throng of terrorists, some thousand 


Some Economic Terms 


The following is a second selection of terms for 
| the English-Doubletalk dictionary which was 
|| suggested in last week’s issue of The Economist. 
Any reader who, in the interests of pure research, 
has further contributions to make will find his 
proposals welcome. 


Manchester, centre of protectionist agitation 
Birmingham, centre of free trade agitation 


Manchestertum, English name for present German 
economic doctrine 


i 

| 

i 

| Schachtianism, German name for present English 
| economic doctrine 

| Empire, the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
minus India (because of Nehru) and 
| Canada (because of the dollar gap) 


Empire Free Trade, Empire protectionism 
Dumping, imports 
En Principe, no (French) 


Transferable Sterling, a variety of sterling so-called 
because it is not transfer- 
able into dollars. 
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strong, had collected near the forest edge to discuss sur- - 
render, and other large gangs were moving in their direc- 
tion. Then came the fatal incident. A gang (presumably of 
militants), strayed out of the forest and opened fire on 
security forces, which were deployed for a sweep in the area. 
In the resulting battle 25 terrorists were killed. The news 
that the security forces were firing stampeded the gathering 
inside the forest. The terrorists dispersed, convinced that 
the Government’s surrender offer was no more than a trap 
to surround and massacre them. 

After this tragedy the Government had no real choice 
but to call the whole thing off. That the operation came 
so close to success in an atmosphere poisoned with sus- 
picion is both a tribute to the authorities and a justification 
of their attempt. Those settlers who have throughout 
opposed the Government’s strategem have not, of course, 
missed the opportunity of reading the Government a lesson. 
But it may fairly be asked whether their open hostility did 
not contribute materially to the terrorists’ jitters, and so 
to a failure that Kenyans—European and African alike— 
may have bitter cause to rue. 


The Bomb Goes to Coventry 


OVENTRY CITY COUNCIL has made itself ridiculous by 
C announcing that it has decided to disband its local 
civil defence committee, in order to “ strengthen the hands 
of international statesmen in their efforts to outlaw the 
[hydrogen] bomb”; and the Home Office has rightly 
reminded it of its duty and asked it to reconsider this 
silly decision. The closure of the committee does not 
involve the immediate disbandment of the city’s civil 
defence organisation ; but the leader of the Labour council 
has intimated that he now regards civil defence as a whole 
as a waste of time and public money. 

The councillors’ illusions about the extent of their 
influence upon international statesmen are hardly more 
surprising than their illusions about the lessons to be drawn 
from their action. What they have done, certainly, is to 
think up another easy excuse for the apathy about civil 
defence which is already so evident among many local 
authorities, and greatly to discourage all those who have 
given time and effort to this cause. But they have not 
shown that the existence of the hydrogen bomb makes civil 
defence unnecessary. However large the area of damage 
there is always a periphery, where houses are burning and 
people are trapped and injured ; and obviously, the larger 
the explosion the larger the periphery and amount of 
partial destruction. Coventry councillors have, in effect, 
voted to let their people die in the ruins on the apparent 
assumption that a bomb will land plumb on Broadgate and 
blow all the citizens tidily into paradise at the same instant. 
All this is quite apart from the question of whether, with 
both sides in possession of the bomb, it might be used by 
neither. Conventional bombs might be used instead, and 
Coventry should remember only too sadly that a civil 
defence organisation is needed to cope with them. 

In his letter to Coventry, the Permanent Under Secretary 
to the Home Office admits in reticent officialese that civil 
defence measures will have to be reviewed “ in the light of 
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recent developments.” It is clear that this must be done very 
promptly if the precarious edifice of civil defence is not 
to collapse altogether. 


Malan and the Protectorates 


R MALAN’S motion calling for resumption of negoti- 
D ations with Britain about the transfer to the Union 
of the three British protectorates will no doubt be approved 
by the South African parliament ; but it will bring not a 
moment nearer the event he desires. Why, then, having 
wilted from the alternative of seeking a petition from both 
Houses to the Privy Council, did he choose this course 
instead of reopening negotiations directly with London 
through diplomatic channels ? 


His intentions are obvious. On the one hand the 


Nationalist cabinet realise that they have in the protectorate 
issue another stick with which to chastise the opposition. 
The United Party dares not go back on the principle of 
incorporation, so vigorously championed in the past by their 
late leader, General Smuts, nor, as the party that lives and 


| ! On some scole 
; 
. 
me : - 
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dies by the sanctity 
of the Constitution, 
can they afford to 
ignore the Union’s 
undeniable right to 
seek incorporation. 
But, as the guardians 
of the Common- 
wealth link, and with 
due regard to the 
susceptibilities of 
their English-speak- 
ing members, they 
are loth to join in a 
wrangle with Britain. 
Another object of 
the move is to 
cement “ backveld ” support for the Nationalists by playing 
on an anti-British theme. On the other hand, however, Dr 
Malan’s motion may be no more than a clumsy gesture, 
designed to impress the British public and parliament with 
South Africa’s determination to get a settlement. In fact, the 
protectorate problem is not a real issue at all in the Union. 
Then there is the question of timing. Why does Dr Malan 
raise the matter now, whereas only a year ago he shrank from 
his oft-repeated promise to make it his main electoral plank ? 
Perhaps the answer is to be found in the fact that he is 
80 and he would like to retire in a blaze of glory, having 
settled the protectorate problem. 

The firm statement of policy made by the British 
Government is obviously right in making it clear that, as 
in the past, there can be no question of retreating from 
pledges given to the people of the protectorates, and to 
parliament. But, if Dr Malan persists with his demand for 
a resumption of negotiations, the Government should accede 
since it has a duty to the inhabitants of the three territories, 
many of whom make their livelihood in the Union, not to 
take any action which might be prejudicial to their interests. 
Nevertheless it should be made clear to the South African 
Government from the outset that the present moment is 
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inopportune for a transfer of sovereignty. The basis of 
this contention is the same as it was in 1925, when, in the 
words of the then Secretary of State, Mr L. S. Amery (with 
which General Hertzog agreed), “ the native policy of the 
Union is about to be subjected to radical revision.” 


Belgium Gropes for a Government 


* 


ELGIUM’S quiet elections have created a situation that 
B is confused and full of possibilities of friction. In 
Brussels, there is nothing novel about the prospect of 2 
coalition or minority government ; in fact, the Christian 
Social government that has just tendered its resignation 
after four years in office was the only one-party government 
Belgium has had since 1918. But that does not imply that 
most Belgians greet the reversion to normal with 
enthusiasm. For one thing, there is an awkward piece of 
unfinished business in hand, in the shape of the constitu- 
tional amendments required to permit Belgium to enter the 
European Defence Community. The EDC treaty was 
ratified by the last parliament, although its passage opened 
up rifts within the parties ; but amendments of the con- 
stitution call for a two-thirds majority, and to get this the 
three main parties—Christian Social, Socialist and Liberal— 
may have to bury their.hatchets, if only for a month or so. 

That is not going to be easy. Although the Christian 
Social party has lost its clear majority (of 108 seats out of 
212 in the Chamber of Representatives), it retains 95 seats 
and, being still the largest party, shows little desire « 
sacrifice its Catholic principles in order to come to term: 
with the Socialists or the Liberals. These two parties, 
having won respectively 86 and 25 seats, are theoretically 
in a position to form a coalition government, but in the 
past their different approaches to economic and social issues 
have shown them to be uneasy partners. Indeed, neither 
of the two larger parties is particularly happy about the 
decisive position that the Liberals now occupy ; yet they 
are unlikely to join together to “dish the Whigs.” And 
there are no other possible allies in sight; a couple of 
dissidents and a Communist party now reduced to four 
seats make up the rest of the Chamber. Some Belgian: 
must be thinking regretfully of the last election year, 1950, 
when the “ royal question,” so painful at the time, never- 
theless provided the country with a clear issue—and a clear 
majority. 


- 


Higher Pay for Hospital Doctors 


<n new salary scales for the medical staff of the hospital: 
are a direct reflection of the Danckwerts award to 
general practitioners. The remuneration of both groups 
of doctors is based on the reports of the Spens committees. 
which were published in 1946 and 1948. The medical 
profession and the Labour Government accepted these 


reports, but profoundly disagreed over what is called 
the “ betterment factor ””—that is, the percentage increas¢ 
to be added to the Spens scales to bring them into 
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Meat hofpons 


MCOHEN. Yous 
Sleieeile Ciece Web 
Aebite 


Many enlightened firms appreciate only too well 
their obligations to staff and senior executives. They 
know that with taxation at its present level no employee 
can hope to save enough to ensure a reasonable degree 
of security on retirement. They know that good execu- 
tives can be attracted away by companies offering better 
security. Yet nothing is done to organise pension 
arrangements because of apparent difficulties and an 
impression that no ready-made scheme can meet their 
particular requirements. 


The long experience of Arbon Langrish proves, 
however, that the application of specialist knowledge to 
individual cases can overcome apparent complications 
and provide a pensions solution (including ‘Top Hat’ 
arrangements) which is less onerous for the firm and 
thereby enable executives and staff. to work loyally 
without the fear of a future insecure retirement. 

Arbon Langrish consider each individual problem 
in confidence and of course without obligation. Indepen- 
dent of any Insurance Company they have an 
unrestricted choice of the whole Insurance Market and 
provide an unbiassed service. 


Ye advice Of 


is available to principals, solicitors, 
and accountants, on all matters relating to pensions plans, 
“Top Hat’ schemes, and estate duty problems 


ARBON LANGRISH 


. (PENSIONS AND ESTATE DUTIES) 
/ | Limited 
: a 79 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 London Wall 2366 
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How far ahead? 


No guided missile, but a new kind of welding 
torch made by the Arc Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
Yet it does reveal the shape of things to come, 
for plastic materials are used almost exclusively 
in its construction. The handle, shield and the 
turned components:at either end are of three 
different grades of BAKELITE Laminated. Here, 
tough and versatile, is a material available now 
that has the properties needed in the tools of 
tomorrow. It is one of the many successes of the 
Bakelite organisation, whose pioneering has 
been mainly responsible for making plastics a 
part of everyday life. 


Please write for booklet describing BAKELITE products 









Producers of Phenolic, Urea, 
thkyd & Silicone Moulding 
Materials - Laminated Sheet, Rod 
& Tube - Glass Fibre & qd shestey 
Laminates - Phenolic & Urea Resins 


PLASTICS 


Cements & Adhesives - Polyester 
Resins - Rigid & Flexible PVC 
Sheet - PVC Moulding 
& Extrusion Compounds 
Decorative Laminated Plastica 


BAKELITE 
VYBAK 
WARERITE 


Regd. Trade Marks 


BAKELITE LIMITED riasr ano strict Foremost 


12/18 GROSVENOR GARDENS - LONDON - SWI Tele : SLOane 0898 
Giz 





War on the Locusts 


—, SWARMS OF LOCUSTS are again ravaging crops in the Middle 


East. The damage they cause is inconceivable; a single swarm may 
weigh 20,000 tons and eat its own weight in green food every day. 


To combat this menace Anglo-Iranian has helped to produce an 


effective carrier for poisons. Sprayed from the air these poisons have 
destroyed countless millions of ‘locusts. 


This is a start. But the surest control of locusts is the cultivation of the 
waste lands where they breed. For this job mechanised farming equipment 
is needed. And this equipment needs oil—plenty of oil. Anglo-Iranian 


supplies the oil. Anglo-Iranian products are the power behind progress 
in many parts of the world. 


THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


whose products include BP Super plas BP 08 
f 
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line with. present-day prices. ‘The Labour Government 
adopted 20 per cent over 1939 values ; in 1952 Mr Justice 
Danckwerts awarded general practitioners 100 per cent. 
The question was: should hospital doctors be entitled to a 
similar percentage increase ? 

The Conservative Government immediately and em- 
phatically denied that they should. The consultants’ 
negotiators had accordingly to decide whether to press for 
100 per cent betterment or to make the best terms they 
could. If negotiations in Whitley Council had broken 
down, the Government might have referred the whole ques- 
tion to a committee of inquiry, whose finding might then 
have replaced the Spens report as the basis of consultants’ 
remuneration—and been less favourable to them. Wisely, 
therefore, the consultants’ joint committee abandoned the 

oo per cent claim. Instead—and justifiably—it asked for 
increases that would restore the balance between hospital 
doctors and general practitioners which the Danckwerts 
award had upset. This the Government was much more 
disposed to accept. If in the first years of the health service 
general practitioners were paid too little by comparison with 
their colleagues in the hospitals, young consultants are now 
being paid too little by comparison with general practi- 
tioners to compensate them for their longer years of 
training. 

The increase from £1,700 to £2,100 in the starting salary 
for consultants is intended to restore the balance. (It is 
noteworthy that the increases taper off at the top of the 
scales, consultants with the highest “ distinction awards ” 
receiving increases of {50 only.) But two comments need 
to be made. First, the new scales may well have reper- 
cussions in other professions, particularly in the universities. 
Secondly, it is time to ask whether there are not too many 
posts in hospitals, graded for consultants, which are in fact 
specialist posts—not at all the same thing. Dilution must of 
course be avoided ; but where the clinical responsibility of 
two so-called consultants varies widely there is a case for 
recognising that difference in the salaries they earn. 


Graduate Wives 


O* the subject of women graduates there is a rich 
assortment of folk-unwisdom. That a university 
degree automatically labels its holder as a kind of freemartin, 
a sexless freak, is an opinion now happily obsolete. Accord- 
ing to a milder version, which lingered on to distress 
eugenists, women graduates are notably less likely to marry 
than other women; and, when married, produce fewer 
children to inherit their presumably superior abilities. Once 
married—still according to folklore—the graduate is likely 
to prove an unadaptable wife and to henpeck her husband 
into the divorce courts ; alternatively she will spend her 
married life in miserable frustration, weeping into the sink 
lor her lost caréer. On the usefulness of women graduates’ 
academic qualifications the idée recue varies. The old 
battleaxes who regarded marriage and motherhood as 
betrayal of The Cause are probably all dead by now, but 
their influence still shows itself in a tendency among 
teachers and dons to tut-tut over every promising young 
professional. who gives her. domestic concerns priority ; 
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while the same “‘ wastage” is quoted by anti-feminists to. 
prove that the higher education of women is mostly money 
down the drain. 

The recent PEP broadsheet “Graduate Wives”* is @ 
salutary corrective to this mythology. Based on the replies 
to a questionnaire answered by over a thousand married 
graduates (of 1930 and later years) and by 420 0f their 
non-graduate friends and relations, it discloses that the 
marriage rates of the two groups are practically identical ; 
that they are, on balance, equally prolific (rather more 
graduates being childless, but fewer non-graduates having 
large families) ; that there is no significant difference in 
their divorce rates; and—perhaps most. surprising—that 
the burden of full-time, unrelieved housework is carried as 
contentedly by first-class honours women as by anyone else. 

Only 15 per cent of the graduates questioned were doing 
a full-time job ; another 20 per cent were either working 
part time or expecting to resume their careers when the 
children were older. If the value of a university education 


_ is assessed entirely according to the paid Career which it 


makes possible, the amount of money down the drain is 
on this reckoning formidable indeed: Only a handful of 
graduates, however, considered their university training a 
waste of time; and, as the final paragraph of this PEP 
broadsheet points out, one must not neglect.“ the indirect 
contribution which a trained mind and cultured outlook 
can make to family life and to the life of the nation... .” 
Possibly it is the domestically occupied graduate who may 
preserve the idea, which today is in danger of being lost, 
that the aim of a university is to produce civilised people 
and not merely high-powered salary earners. 


Soviet Germany Loses the Race 


T is now nearly a year since the Soviet German govern- 
ment started on its “ new course ” to improve conditions 
for the workers. So far the Communist planning system 
has failed to respond adequately to the call for more con- 
sumer goods and foodstuffs. This was admitted in Herr 
Ulbricht’s recent speech to the Socialist Unity Party Con- 
gress, delivered in the presence of Mr Mikoyan, the Soviet 
Minister of Trade, and his associate, Mr Suslov. It revealed 
that the desperate efforts of the party to carry out the new 
orders are largely lost in a vast tangle of red tape. Mr 
Mikoyan was evidently under orders from the Kremlin to 
flatter the German Communists. Among other compli- 
ments, he remarked on the German tradition of skill ; but 
at one factory which he visited he was told that no less 
than fifty per cent of the material sent it had to be rejected 
on account of bad quality, and Herr Ulbricht himself 
referred bitterly to shortcomings in exports. 

Western economists who make terrifying comparisons of 
production in the Communist and capitalist worlds—very 
much to the disadvantage of the capitalists—are apt to over- 
look the contrary evidence offered by East Germany. Yet 
in the two Germanies there is opportunity for seeing the 
two systems applied by the same industrious, efficient 
people. It is true that everything is not right in that com- 








*“ Graduate Wives.” Planning, Vol. XX, No. 361, PEP, 16, 
Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 44 pages; 2s. 
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parative paradise for the entrepreneur, Federal Germany ; 
and a large part of the difference between the west and 
east of the country is due to the fact that the Russians have 
been milking the Soviet zone of reparations, while the 
Americans poured aid into the hands of their Germans. 
Nevertheless, East Germany remains testimony against the 
Communist economic system. 

At the moment, Communist chances of making a good 
impression on the Western Germans seem remote. There 
is for the time being nothing to undo the effect of Herr 
Ulbricht’s announcement that food rationing, which was to 
have been abolished four years ago, must still be retained. 
Farms lie waste, or are inefficiently worked by temporary 
managers, owing to the flight of peasants to the west, and 
the “People’s Republic” must import 750,000 tons of 
grain. When it is recalled that Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
too, are forced to buy large quantities of grain, and the 
Russians themselves need larger supplies, an obvious link 
appears between speeches of Herr Ulbricht and develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union. It is only too clear why the 
Soviet planners are so deeply concerned about the fact that 
in 1953 nearly ten million acres less than in 1940 were 
sown with grain, and why hundreds of thousands of young 
Communists are being despatched to bring waste lands into 
cultivation. Unless the Communists are helped by a severe 
recession in the west, they must rely on superhuman efforts 
to improve their own conditions in order to win the great 
political struggle in Germany. 


Tremors Around Lysenko 


T was suggested in these columns last July that Trofim 

Denisovich Lysenko, the high priest of Soviet genetics, 
was slipping from his throne. For years his supremacy had 
been the symbol of Stalinist dogmatism and intolerance in 
science ; with the party’s official blessing he bad laid down 
scientific “ laws ” by decree and feared no opposition from 
“heretics.” After Stalin’s death, however, there were signs 
that the days of his reign were numbered. The suggestion 
was greeted with scepticism by many and provoked the 
scorn of the Daily Worker which seemed anxious to deny 
that a certain degree of freedom was being introduced into 
Soviet science. Now, as a climax to much other evidence, 
Lysenko is taken to task both implicitly and directly in the 
latest issue of Kommunist, the Soviet party’s theoretical 
organ. 

A leading article entitled “Science and Life” attacks 
officialdom, administrative rules, and rule by decree in 
Soviet science; it reveals the existence of nepotism and of 
conservative cliques. Above all, it criticises monopolies in 
science and the impossibility for “ people who hold other 
views ” to get a hearmg. Not only does the Lenin Institute 
of Genetics, of which Lysenko is the head, get its share of 
blame, ‘but he himself is involved in a case quoted by the 
article. A few months ago a writer in Botanichesky Zhurnal 
who dared to criticise some of Lysenko’s views was imme- 
diately assailed, not with arguments but with abuse, as “a 
follower of Weisman and Morgan, a vulgariser of Marxism, 
etc.” and was given no opportunity to reply. Whether 


Lysenko, pupil of Michurin, is right or wrong in his con- 
troversy with the western pupils of Mendel, Weisman or 
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Morgan is for, scientists to resolve. The point of gener:! 
significance is that for years Lysenko’s opponents had bee) 
hunted out of their jobs and dared not question his dogm: 

His fall from infallibility is largely due to lack of practic2! 
achievements. In the West he is thought of above all as ; 
practitioner, and the Kremlin probably expected from him 
quick results in the form of higher crop yields. Fro 
Khrushchev’s speeches and other comments on the sia 
of Soviet agriculture it seems that these hopes were no: 
fulfilled. Stalin’s businesslike successors apparently will n:: 
allow their former master’s fetishes to obstruct progre: 
The Kommunist’s attack has implications far beyond 1 
Lysenko controversy. Why should criticism of the offici: 
line stop at genetics or science ? Why should not the airiny 
of “other views” be beneficial in politics as well? Th: 
blows aimed at Lysenko’s pedestal must cause tremors | 
the whole structure of Stalinism, in which respect fo: 
authority and orthodoxy was fundamental, 


Doneraile Fair 


AST week, Miss Honor Tracy, the well-known Irish 
journalist, was awarded {£3,000 damages for libe! 
against Kemsley Press, Ltd. The circumstances of the libc! 
were complicated. Miss Tracy had written an article for 
the Sunday Times describing certain goings-on in the 
village of Doneraile, County Cork, over a new house for the 
village priest. The priest, Canon O’Connell, complained 
that the article libelled him ; and the newspaper negotiated 
a settlement under which it apologised and paid {£750 tc 
the Canon, destined for the Society of St. Vincent de Pau] in 
Doneraile. Miss Tracy complained that, in apologising to 
the Canon and later publishing an apology in their own 
columns, the newspaper’s proprietors libelled her. Th« 
jury found in her favour. In the present state of the law a 
newspaper’s legal adviser must nearly always be a sad man, 
convinced that the other side’s case is stronger than his 
own ; and the only apt comment on Tracy v. Kemsley Pres:, 
Ltd., is that its history should be written by Miss Tracy 


_herself—and in Doneraile, for what village could under- 


stand it better ? The Canon has his house and his apology. 
The Society of St. Vincent de Paul has its £750. Mis: 
Tracy has her £3,000 award. God bless us, the villagers 
might very well say, we love ye all. 

By a coincidence last week also saw the publication ©: 
the correspondence between the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Leeds, Dr Heenan, and the BBC over another apology : 
and on this apology criticism need not be withheld 
Dr Heenan had intimated that there was religious intolc'- 
ance by Protestants in Northern Ireland (which everybody 
knows there is) ; and, in a true spirit of BBC impartiality, }< 
had referred in the same breath to Catholic intolerance 11 
Spain. Later that day the BBC apologised to Northe 
Ireland in general (there seems, as yet, to have been neithe: 
protest from nor apology to Spain). Two apologies do no 
make a grovel, but the British habit of saying “ Sorry” © 
anyone who treads on their toes seems to have becom< 
something more than a habit of speech. Indeed, there are 
times when the BBC in particular, by its customary reaction 
to anyone who says “ Boo ” loudly enough in its ear, creaics 
doubt in the mind as to what sort of a bird it is. 
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Who’s. Who? 


HE Julia of George Orwell’s “ Nineteen Eighty-Four,” 

who “apparently had not even noticed that the name 
of the enemy had changed,” and “ thought we’d always been 
at war with Eurasia,” was not a particularly stupid young 
voman. She was merely uninterested in public events 
which did not impinge directly on her private life ; so the 
Ministry of Truth’s techniques for falsifying the past— 
indeed effectively abolishing it—met with no such resistance 
in her mind as an inconveniently retentive memory might 
impose. The reader usually consoles himself that memory 
-annot really be as malleable as all that, that there must be 
1 limit to what the public will swallow in despite of 
experience and prior knowledge. 

With its usual knack of dispelling comfortable democratic 
llusions, Mass Observation recently produced some relevant 
evidence. One thousand people were asked to identify 
five names lately and prominently in the news: Senator 
McCarthy, Dr Kinsey, Sir Edmund Hillary, Gordon Pirie, 
and John Reginald Halliday Christie. Only one person in 
six knew that Senator McCarthy was campaigning against 
Communists ; only half of those questioned could place him 
at all. The same proportion successfully identified Dr 
Kinsey. (Among the unsuccessful, one happy guesser 
assigned to him the authorship of “The Water Babies.”’) 
The largest number—820 out of 1,000—spotted Christie, 
the Notting Hill murderer. Sir Edmund Hillary was 
runner-up, his name and achievement being known to just 
under three-quarters of Mass Observation’s sample ; what 
that knowledge amounted to may perhaps be indicated by 
the respondent who identified him as having gone “ to the 
top of that big hill with a black man called Sing-Sing.” 

Perhaps it hardly matters. Perhaps it merely means that 
the reprieve from oblivion is rather shorter and more partial 
than one had thought. But if, as the daily newspapers that 
make the most money seem rightly to assume, the common 
man is more interested in personalities than in ideas, in 
identifiable exploits than in gradual trends, then—taking a 
line through his degree of acquaintance with these five head- 
line-hitting figures—how wonderfully ignorant the Common 
Man must be about practically everything in the realm of 

irrent events and recent history ; how easy for Big Brother, 


his ascendancy once established, to manipulate that 


ignorance 3 and what a miracle it is that democracy, 
theoretically presupposing a rational and-~ well-informed 
-\uzen body, should creak along even as well as it does. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Arab League meeting that finished in Cairo last 


week put am end, tacitly, to Egypt’s contention that no 


‘rmament deals with western powers are timely till Egypt’s 


own quarrel with Britain is settled, It resolved “ that every 


\rab state has the right to purchase arms within the limits 


ol its sovereignty and the collective security pact ; ” all that 


asked is that the sale be unconditional. This regularises 
‘veral recent purchases of arms, notably that from America 
'y Saudi Arabia; in fact Egypt, which has bought from 


vermany and is negotiating with Japan, is the only Arab 


ite that is bent on seeking “ neutral” sources of supply. 
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Hong Kong business circles note a steady falling off in 
offers of mainland products which they associate with the 
Peking government’s drive to get rid of the remaining 
private merchants and replace them with state monopolies. 
There are signs also that Russian demands are taking up 
more and more of China’s output ; there are, for example, 
hardly any groundnut and other vegetable oils available. 
Peking’s flotation of National Reconstruction Bonds has 
had an adverse effect on the flow of remittances from over- 
seas Chinese to the mainland ; it is estimated that the 
total may be down as much as 30 or 40 per cent compared 
with the previous year. 


The reported failure of the committee set up by the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation to reach 
agreement on the question of export subsidies revives the 
danger of a bitter competitive struggle among the main 
competing countries in this field. German newspapers have 
replied to the criticism of German practices in the recent 
budget debate in the House of Commons by alleging similar, 
though concealed, subsidies in Britain. Unless action is 
taken at the government level in OEEC mutual recrimina- 
tions may be followed by destructive competition. 


A Decimal Coinage 


Sir—With reference to decimal coinage, I do not know 
whether the following system has ever come before you. 
I would suggest that on and after a certain date there 
should be only 10 pence in the shilling. Our currency 
would then be 10 pence = 1 shilling; 10 shillings = 1 
half-sovereign. For the sake of shortness, I would style 
the half-sovereign—our unit—a queen. Thus, 1 queen= 
10 shillings—100 pence ; the sovereign=2 queens being 
of course retained. Regarding 3d., 4d., and 6d. pieces, 
they would continue to exchange for 3 pence, 4 pence, 
and 6 pence respectively, being, however, 3-10ths, 4-10ths, 
and 6-10ths of a shilling ; but to facilitate exchanges, I 
would coin 5d. pieces, and cease coining 6d. pieces. The 
crown would remain as it is ; the half-crown being worth, 
however, 2s. 5d., instead of 2s. 6d. as formerly. The 
greater portion of our large contracts being made in 
shillings or in pounds sterling, the alteration would have 
but a slight effect on old-standing arrangements ; and, 
if need be, where based on the penny, the difference 
could easily be arranged by a reference to the old and new 
relations of the penny to the shilling. The exchanges of 
the common people, which are based on the penny, are 
generally made for ready money, and prices would very 
soon be adjusted to suit the change from 12 to 10 pence 
in the shilling. The great merit of the plan I propose 
is, that it does not necessarily change the name of any 
coin, or alter the recognised value of any gold or silver 
piece. There is an apparent alteration in the value of the 
3d., 4d., and 6d. piece, but this is merely from the habit 
of looking on such coins as parts of a shilling more than 
as convenient forms for carrying pence. 


Begging your reference to this matter if at all worthy 
of your remarks, I am your obedient servant, 


Glasgow, April 4, 1854 


The Cronomist 


April 1g, 1854 
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Mariage de Convenance 


RUSSIA AND THE WEIMAR 
REPUBLIC. 

By Lionel Kochan. 

Bowes and Bowes. 190 pages. 25s. 

THE INCOMPATIBLE ALLIES. 
German-Soviet Relations, 1918-41. 

By Gustav Hilger and Alfred G. Meyer. 
The Macmillan Company of New York. 
350 pages. 5 dollars. 


N April 16, 1922, Rathenau and 

Chicherin signed the Treaty of 
Rapallo. To Russia it represented a 
major step along the line of a clearly 
defined policy. In December, 1920, 
Lenin had announced: “Our foreign 
policy while we are alone and while the 
capitalist world is strong consists in our 
exploiting contradictions.” On _ the 
German side there was ‘at this stage no 
such clarity of purpose. The Social- 
Democrats, the strongest party through- 
out almost the whole of the Weimar 
period, were western in their orientation. 
But by 1922 the army and heavy industry 
had largely re-established their control 
over German policy, and, searching for 
allies and markets, both looked 
eastwards, 

Although Rathenau signed the treaty 
with reluctance, its reception left him no 
choice ; as Mr Bonn, a member of the 
German delegation to the Genoa Con- 
ference, has put it, a momentary aberra- 
tion had to be presented as a deliberate 
act of policy. As such it has often been 
regarded ; for certainly until the death 
of Stresemann no German. government 
was blind to the advantage, in dealings 
with the western powers, provided by a 
close understanding with Russia. 
Common hostility to Poland cemented 
the alliance of the “have-nots,” of 
Russian communism and German 
nationalism, an alliance, which, in spite 
of the many strains it was exposed to, 
lasted for a decade. Not until 1934 did 
the break come, though the relationship 
had gradually deteriorated from as early 
as 1931. 

Not all of Mr Kochan’s judgments will 
receive universal approval ; but his book, 
based on a careful study of the available 
sources, brings out admirably the 
difference between the German and 
Russian attitudes towards the relation- 
ship of .the two countries during the 
Weimar period. Once hope of a success- 
ful proletarian revolution in Germany 
had been abandoned, Moscow regarded 
the Rapallo policy as an essential defen- 
sive measure against the possibility of a 
capitalist coalition. Viewed from Berlin 
Russian friendship was the essential 
offensive weapon in Germany’s struggle 
against Versailles. 

While Mr. Kochan proves a thesis, Mr 


Hilger tells a tale, and a fascinating one 
it is. Born in Moscow, interned during 
the First World War, Mr Hilger left 
Russia in 1918, only to return two years 
later to take charge of the repatriation of 
German prisoners. In 1922 he joined 
the staff of the Moscow Embassy, and for 
the next twenty years he worked to bring 
about lasting Russo-German friendship. 
Now, in collaboration with an American 
scholar, he has told the story of these 
years in a book described as a “ memoir- 
history of German-Soviet relations.” Its 
impartiality is as astounding as it is 
refreshing, and can only be explained in 
Mr Hilger’s own words: 

I have always had two home countries, 
Germany as well as Russia. I am 
attached to both of them with affection 
and nostalgia. 

To the story of Nazi-Soviet collabora- 
tion Mr Hilger adds little, but for the 
period preceding that unholy alliance his 
book is a mine of new information, par- 
ticularly perhaps on military and 
economic matters. At last it may be 
taken as proven that from 1922 onwards 
the German Cabinet was fully aware of 
the co-operation between the Red Army 
and the Reichswehr. Far more. surpris- 
ing than the confirmation of this 
long-held suspicion is the fact that Russo- 
German economic relations survived the 
political break almost unscathed. Thus 
in December, 1935, Schacht could inform 
Kandelaki, the head of the Soviet trade 
mission in Berlin, that Germany was 
willing to grant Russia a credit of 500 
million marks. In the end the negotia- 
tions broke down, but not before 
Kandelaki had suggested a_ political 
rapprochement between the two 
countries. It seems strange that to 
unsentimental Marxists thé mariage de 
convenance should have proved as hard 
to forget as a love match. 

Three years ago Mr E. H. Carr con- 
cluded his survey of Russo-German rela- 
tions during the inter-war years with 
the question whether a German govern- 
ment, free to conduct an independent 
foreign policy, would again reject the 
advice of Frederick the Great and 
Bismarck to “ cultivate the friendship of 
these barbarians.” Mr Hilger ends with 
an assertion, not a question. Germany 

can either seek security against the Soviet 
threat by alliamce with the western 


powers, or else she can ally herself with 
the Soviet Union. But in the event of 


the latter, Western Germany, and prob- 
ably the rest of Europe, would doubtless 
Share the fate of the East European 
satellites. 
Advocates of a neutralised Germany 
should find much food for thought in 
these conclusions. 


“special 
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Old and New in Turkey 


A VILLAGE IN ANATOLIA. 

By Mahmut Makal. Translated from the 
Turkish by Sir Wyndham Deedes, and 
edited by Paul Stirling. 

Vallentine Mitchell. 206 pages. 18s. 


HIS book is Turkey’s most contro- 

versial best-seller. Published shortly 
before the 1950 elections, it provided the 
Democrats with formidable ammunition 
in their campaign against the People’s 
Party government. Its author, a young 
village teacher, was first imprisoned on 
suspicion of being a Communist, and 
then, after his release through the 
pressure of enlightened public opinion, 
feted in all the main cities of Turkey. 
He was barely twenty years old ; yet his 
vivid pictures of the poverty and back- 
wardness in some Anatolian villages 
came as a startling eye-opener to many 
educated Turks, who had imagined that 
Ataturk’s Revolution could repair the 
neglect of centuries in a few years. 


Mahmut Makal is one of the pioneers 
of rural education in Turkey; at the 
time of which he wrote barely half of 
Turkey’s 35,000 villages had a govern- 
ment primary school. He saw—and 
grappled with—the first impact of 
western ideas on these, until very 
recently, extremely isolated Anatolian 
villages. He saw the village lad terrified 
by his first visit to the cinema. He heard 
the reactions of the villagers to the 
woman politician with polished nails and 
a permanent wave. Above all, he con- 
tended with the obstinate bigotry of the 
villagers, who clung to their old beliefs 
and their holy men and would have none 
of his new-fangled ideas. 


Much of what the author has to say is 
very illuminating. But without the 
excellent introduction and footnotes con- 
tributed by the editor, the general picture 
of the Anatolian village four or five years 
ago would be highly misleading. The 
villages where the author lived and 
worked happened to be in a particularly 
barren part of the plateau; and the 
period of which he wrote happened to 
be one of exceptionally severe famine. 
(Today, after several excellent harvests, 
these villages must present quite a 
different picture.) Moreover, in des- 
cribing local customs, for instance, 
marriage customs, the author sometimes 
ignores their original meaning and justifi- 
cation, or else, by generalising from a 
case, gives quite a false 
impression. 


This is clearly not deliberate dis- 
honesty. Here is a young man, himself 
a peasant, who, after five years’ schooling 
in western ideas in a village institute in 
a relatively advanced part of Anatolia, 
returns to his own countryside. He is 
dismayed by the contrast between what 
he has been taught and what he finds 
there ; and he passionately wants to draw 
attention to his people’s backwardness 
and poverty and get something done 
about it. Not the least interesting part 
of a very interesting book is the meeting 
of old and new in an intelligent, sensi- 
tive and highly articulate young man. 
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Epic Survey 


THE ENGLISH EPIC AND ITS 


BACKGROUND. 
By E. M. W. Tillyard. 
Chatto and Windus. 558 pages. 25s. 


S Hamlet Tragedy? Mr Tillyard 

recently decided that it is not: Hamlet 
is a Problem Play, belonging with 
Measure for Measure and Troilus and 
Cressida. Is the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire History? In his new 
book Mr Tillyard, in effect, pronounces 
another negative. Gibbon’s work is Epic 
—and it therefore belongs with Piers 
Plowman, The Faerie Queene, Arcadia, 
Paradise Lost, Bunyan’s The Holy War 
and Pope’s Iliad. 


There is some hazard in thus pressing 
boldly beyond form to spirit when 
endeavouring to distinguish and establish 
literary kinds. In formal terms Gibbon 
certainly wrote a history, Langland an 
illegory and Sidney a romance; 
librarians at least would do ill if they 
reclassified such works according to feel- 
ings which they severally felt them to 
occasion ; and even distinguished critics 
ire chargeable with an element of 
unprofitable subjectivism when they 
ittempt something of the same. sort. 
Nevertheless the procedure may be 
defended as both philosophical and 
scientific: philosophical as endeavouring 
to disengage the ethos of individual 
works and scientific as applying induc- 
tive method in a field where it is wholly 
appropriate. 


In capacious mind, which has for long 
ranged widely over many literatures, fresh 
relationships must continually suggest 
themselves as here and there a common 
temper or a similar balance of elements 
is remarked. A process of this sort, and 
much subsequent deliberate comparison 
ind study, has led Mr Tillyard to 
acknowledge four main criteria for Epic. 
These are (1) high quality and high 
seriousness, (2) amplitude and inclusive- 
ness, (3) the powerful and sustained 
exercise of .the conscious will, giving 
control commensurate with the amount 
included, (4) a choric element, requiring 
that the poet “express the feelings of a 
large group of people living in or near his 
own time.” The first criterion excludes 
Leonidas, the second Madame Bovary, 
the third Don Quixote, and the fourth all 
works essentially timeless and therefore 
belonging to Tragedy. 


The test thus devised, although a good 
one, is, of course, unlikely to gain 
universal acceptance. That The Holy 
War is very notably epic is likely to 
remain a minority opinion, and there are 
many who would plead for a viewpoint 
admitting at least some glimpse of, say, 
he Prelude or Don fuan. Nevertheless, 
as with Hamlet and the Problem Plays, 
we are made conscious of seeing familiar 
work in a new and revealing perspective. 
his would be much. But the Master of 
Jesus has given us more than a stimulat- 
ing thesis. His book has itself something 
of the true epic amplitude. It will endure 
aS a noble and commanding survey of 


many of the high places of English 
literature, 


The Hohenzollern Lands 


THE ORIGINS OF PRUSSIA. 
By F. L. Carsten, 
Oxford University Press. 309 pages. 30s. 


HE Prussian state, which has had a 

fateful influence on the course of 
European history in the last two 
centuries, was founded by the Great 
Elector, who died in 1688. This book is 
concerned with the earlier history of 
those scattered NHohenzollern lands, 
which he drew together in strict sub- 
ordination to himself, as well as with the 
way he accomplished this crucial task. 
German historians have already explored 
these matters with characteristic 
thoroughness, but this is the first 
systematic English account of the whole 
subject solidly based on their detailed 
work. 

As such it is welcome, for little is 
generally known here of this fascinating, 
if rather complicated, piece of German 
history. What is not less important, the 
book throws new light on some of the 
more obnoxious features of later Prussian 
society, for the dominance of the Junkers 
and the grinding serfdom of the 
peasantry were inherited from this earlier 
period. Frederick William ‘and his 
successors, even had they been so 
minded, could have done little to change 
these things ; they could only make use 
of them. 

Mr Carsten divides the subject into 
three distinct parts. First he describes, 
very competently, the growth of a 
vigorous colonial society in Branden- 
burg, Pomerania‘and the Prussia of the 
Teutonic Knights from its tenth century 
beginnings to the climax of its prosperity 
in the early fourteenth century. Con- 
version and settlement brought Germans 
and Slavs together. Conditions for the 
peasantry had to be attractive, and, in 
consequence, seignorial power was 
strictly curbed, while the Hanseatic 
towns on the’ Baltic prospered 
exceedingly. 

Next this society is shown in full 
decline during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Plague, war and the European 
economic depression of the later middle 
ages impoverished Brandenburg, Pomer- 
ania and Prussia alike. The towns 
decayed ; the peasantry fell into serfdom ; 
the territorial princes ceased to count ; 
and the Junkers came into their own, 
ruling through the various Provincial 
Estates. Here Mr Carsten’s touch is less 
sure, Like most historians he finds the 
economic decline of the later medieval 
period easier to describe than to explain. 
Nor does he provide a_ sufficient 
reinforcement of political and adminis- 
trative history for his argument. There 
is, for example, no satisfactory explana- 
tion of the constitution of the Estates, 
whose activities he describes in detail. 

Finally an admirable section is devoted 
to the activities of the Great Elector, 
although here again a more generous 
stiffening of straight political history 
would have been welcome. We learn 
how Frederick William adroitly broke 
the power of the Estates in Brandenburg 
and ducal Prussia, although less com- 
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pletely in Cleves and Mark, and then 
came to terms with the Junkers. After 
that he founded his despotic authority, 
which was steadily enlarged by his 
successors, on a uniform military 
administration, for there was little else 
that his hereditary lands had in common. 


Old Age in Business 


THE AGE STRUCTURE OF THE 
CORPORATE SYSTEM. 

By William Leonard Crum. 

University of California Press (Cambridge 
University Press). 193 pages. 26s. 


N England a decent respect for mature 

years in a company is one of the few 
things which investors have learned. 
Every issuing house knows that the 
shares of an old-established family busi- 
ness sell like hot cakes to a narrower 
yield than those of a new venture. That 
is natural, for the business which was 
going strong when Mr Gladstone was 
introducing his budgets has had the 
chance of putting some fat on its back 
before taxation reached its present 
height ; the business which was in its 
infancy when Mr Gaitskell was intro- 
ducing his budget has not. In America 
old age has not been regarded as a 
virtue ; new ventures have been objects 
of admiration and desire. ; 

But it falls to an American professor 
to challenge the American view by prov- 
ing statistically that old age has invest- 
ment merit. Professor Crum occupies 
a chair of economics in the University 
of California. The publication by the 
United States Treasury of the dates of 
incorporation of nearly half a million of 
the corporations making returns in 194§ 
and 1946 gives him his opportunity to 
sift and re-sift the evidence through 
181 heavy statistical pages. What does 
he find? First there is a tendency to 
middle-age spread in- total assets—a 
middle-age spread which starts early ; it 
begins with corporations born in 1929, 
which will not see twenty-five again and 
ends with those of thirty, founded in 
1924. This is qualified by the fact that 
“very large corporations tend to have 
much greater age than very small cor- 
porations.” On the score of profit- 
ability, too, old age has the advantage: 
“young corporations are clearly and 
emphatically more likely to show loss (in 
1946 or 1945) than older corporations,” 
for corporations may have to live 
through several precarious years before 
they show a profit. Finally, the risk of 
a corporation failing to survive dimin- 
ishes as its age advances. 

The analysis has one striking defect 
which the author frankly acknowledges. 
His statistics deal only with age since 
incorporation, not with the age of the 
underlying enterprise. Try as he will, 
he cannot overcome this defect except 
to the small extent of showing that those 
corporations known to be successors of 
other undertakings show a smaller risk 
of loss than new ventures. In England 
the difference between date of incorpora- 
tion and date of starting the business 
would destroy the value of the analysis: 
incorporations have so many spurious 
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causes, such as changes from private to 
public company form for flotation and 
the saving expedients leading to the 
formation of mew companies. In 
5 America it seems not quite fatal. 

i Professor Crum’s book is heavy read- 
4 ing and its conclusions mainly confirm 
zeneral experience, The author’s service 
, that he has opened up a new line of 
:vestigation. 


1 
: 
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A Promising Venture 


\CCIDENTE”: An = Anglo-Italian 
ew of Politics, Bi-monthly. 
‘inted in Turin, Distributed in England 
Parker’s, Oxford. 
1, January-February, 1954. 96 pages. 
4s. 6d. 


" CCIDENTE ” is eight years old 

in Italy, but it has now started 
ife afresh as an Anglo-Italian, bilingual 
review. Signor de Marchi, to whose 
energy it is due, has always been a 
member of the editorial board and has 
constantly enlisted English contributors 
‘long with French, German, Italian and 
other writers. 

The readers of the first number are 
informed of English inhibitions about 
: “intellectuals” generally, and about 
4 political theorists in particular, in an 

-xcellent article by Asa Briggs. To read 
it is to realise how blessed this island 
is in its lack of profound political and 
moral dilemmas such as beset France 
and Italy just now. England was not 
ilways so unconcerned with political 
theory, and in a quiet sort of way there 
is plenty of concern today about, for 
instance, how Parliament spends its 
time and what trade unions may become. 
But we are not uneasy about our political 
system as a Whole. We seem to be on 
speaking terms with our difficulties ; 
ig the Italians (with a few exceptions) are 
not. “Occidente” wants to get people 
talking to each other about them, and 
the first number sets the ball rolling. 
(his is exciting and full of possibilities. 
But it has one pitfall. Signor de 
Marchi writes : “ Almost every num- 
ber presents me with the difficulty of 
ling a trained historian or constitu- 
tional lawyer to write about ‘contem- 
porary problems in the way that most 
ninent Oxford or Cambridge dons 
would unhesitatingly do.” He is talking 
‘bout Italians. Perhaps he himself must 
tep down a little into a less exalted 
phere than that of continental academic 
writers. He is clearly most anxious to 
break down their isolation, but people 
ire easily, not only in England, of what 
4 ought to be and are interested in what 
i Why has Catholic Action never 
started Women’s Institutes in Italy ? 
What alternatives has it embarked on, 
iny ? What exactly were the worker 
priests doing in France? The Conti- 
nt 1s now. either Catholic or Com- 
miunist im its mass recreation. What 
‘appens when heretics from either great 
rganisation begin to create new places 
ot discussion, entertainment and social 
assistance ? There are such ventures 
going on quietly all the time, which it 
would be interesting to hear about. 





remembered their hostility. 


Favourite Viceroy 


THE VICEROYALTY OF LORD 
RIPON. 

By S. Gopal. 

Oxford University Press. 245 pages. 21s. 


;ROM now on, many of the important 
F _ books on the history of the British 
Raj in India will be by Indians. Mr S. 
Gopal, the son of Sir S. Radhakrishnan, 
the philosopher and Vice-President of 
India, has set an excellent example. His 
study of the viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
is scholarly, readable and just. 

For Indians, Lord Ripon is perhaps the 
favourite viceroy of the long line which 
ended with Mountbatten. The way in 
which he won their regard is in itself 
striking. He was not a man of first-class 
mind or ability, On the great issue of 
his viceroyalty, the stand upon racial 
justice over the Ilbert bill, he com- 
promised and gave way at least partially 
to the agitation of the British community 
in India. Nevertheless he caught the 
imagination of Indians because he was 
regarded as standing for the ideals and 
expressing the opinions of Gladstone and 
Bright. The peculiar strength of the 
British in India was that they conveyed 
the idea that certain ideals were essen- 
tially British, however much the con- 
temporary practice of British administra- 
tion in India may have fallen short of 
them. Mr Gopal has a_ perceptive 
sentence: 


The Viceroy whom the English con- 
demned as Indophile became to Indians 
the most English of all Viceroys in that 
he was the prophet and champion of their 
freedom. 
Mr Gopal thinks that Lord Ripon was 
the first viceroy to make the western- 
ised Indian middle class feel that its 
co-operation and friendship were 
genuinely sought. By doing so he laid 
the foundation of the understanding 
between them and the British which was 
to survive all the bitterness of the 
struggles between this class and the Raj. 

Mr Gopal gives some striking facts 
about the way in which India showed its 
regard for Ripon, and the British in India 
In 1915, 
thirty years after he left India, his statue 
was set up in Calcutta. The British resi- 
dents had refused to subscribe a penny 
and it was paid for entirely by the 
Indians. 


Sea-Birds’ World 


SEA-BIRDS. 
By James Fisher and R. M. Lockley. 
Collins. 320 pages. 25s. 


QvER two thousand books and 
papers on birds are published 
every year. Before this material can be 
made available to the ornithological 
public, it must be sorted and sum- 
marised. This can be done by writers 
interested in different examples relevant 
to one particular problem, or by writers 
primarily concerned with one kind or 
group of birds. This latest “New 
Naturalist ” volume deals with a group— 
the sea-birds of the North Atlantic. 
This category, although artificial—the 
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black-headed gull, for instance, is largely 
an inland bird and far less marine than 
many ducks—brings together very 
different birds with similar ways of life. 

The authors have “successfully made 
the excursions into specialist fields of 
knowledge that were necessary for 
adequate review: distribution, evolution, 
population dynamics and (less success- 
fully) behaviour are discussed in a series 
of chapters that remain readable in spite 
of the information with which they are 
crammed. This information is supple- 
mented by photographs, and also by 
excellent distribution maps drawn on 
projections which, although at first sight 
bizarre, have been cunningly selected 
to give a “bird’s-eye,” rather than a 
“north temperate human,” view of the 
range of each species. 

There are some interesting accounts 
of life histories in the later chapters, but 
on the whole the authors provide a 
comprehensive rather than an intimate 
view of the sea-birds’ world ; they tell 
us something about the factors that 
control the success or failure of the 
several species—the increase or decrease 
of their populations, the expansion or 
contraction of their ranges. This enables 
us to understand sea-birds in proper 
perspective as successful products of an 
evolutionary process; as members of 
species which, originating perhaps thirty 
million years ago, are still managing to 
force a living from the oceans; and as 
members of a community of species 
whose requirements are so intricately 
interwoven that, although living to- 
gether, they barely compete. 

Although the uninitiated will find the 
facts a little indigestible (a more sub- 
stantial background of theory would 
have helped to give them relevance), 
ornithologists will continue to refer to 
this book for many years to come. 


Shorter Notices 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 
By C. H. Brown. 
Leonard Hiil. 16s. 


Mr C. H. Brown was for thirty years 
employed in the Botanical section of the 
Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture at Giza to 
improve the grade of Egyptian cotton, and 
he did not leave the country until the out- 
break of anglophobia which took place in 
1951. Nobody therefore is better qualified 
to give an account of cotton cultivation, or 
of the diseases which attack the plant and 
the constant struggle of the experts to pro- 
duce the optimum grade ; and his book will 
be of great value to those who are interested 
in cotton growing. There is a short chapter 
on the economics of the industry and of the 
complicated arrangements for marketing 
cotton in Alexandria, but the information 
on this aspect of the cotton question is less 
full than on cotton growing. On. the work- 
ing of the Alexandria futures market, for 
instance, the reader is referred to another 
work, and this detracts somewhat from the 
general value of Mr Brown’s otherwise 
admirable book. 

It is not surprising, in the light of his 
background, that 'Mr Brown not 
believe that the country is running any 
serious risk by its present dependence on 
one crop, and he is of the opinion that the 
“ simplest way for Egypt to get more wheat 
is to grow more cotton.” In these days of 
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competition from new cotton _ growing 
countries, to say nothing of artificial fibres, 
it is an opinion which is far from being 
self-evidently true. 

* 


IN THE SHADOW OF _ THE 
MAHATMA : A personal memoir. 

By G. D. Birla. Orient Longmans. 338 
pages. Rs 5/8/-. 


This book, to which the President of 
India, Dr Prasad, has contributed a fore- 
word, consists very largely of letters. They 
cover, however, the period of some thirty 
years, leading up to the death of Gandhi 
and the transfer of power in India; they 
include many intimate letters which passed 
between Gandhi and Mr Birla—in whose 
house the Mahatma died; and they have 
been skilfully and readably arranged with 
a connecting text. The result is not a book 
for the casual reader. But it is the kind 
of work that makes its own special con- 
tribution to history, because of Mr Birla’s 
unique role in the movement for Indian 
independence. And it can hardly fail to 
prove a lasting source of information to 
all who are interested not only in the life 
of one of the greatest men of the century, 
but in the whole remarkable story of how 
the British left India. 


* 


ADVERTISING AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Leslie E. Gill. 

Hutchinsons University Library. 182 pages. 
8s. 6d. 


This is a disappointing little book. If, 
anywhere in it, there is an illuminating or 
original idea, it has escaped the diligent eye 
of, at any rate, one reviewer. As Mr Gill 
observes in his introduction, advertising as 
a means of influencing people’s thought and 
behaviour involves the application of many 
of the fundamental aspects of psychology. 
Surely such a subject need not be dull even 
in a book which aims, modestly enough, 
te constitute only a brief introduction ; yet 
the author by burdening his writing with 
an unreasonably heavy weight of the obvious 
has contrived to make it so. Occasional 
relief is provided by flashes of unintentional 
humour, such as Mr Gill’s description of 
the sex impulse as “a powerful determinant 
of human behaviour, affecting as it does the 
sale of a tremendous range of commodities.” 

Despite its faults, this book contains 
much sound information which will cer- 
tainly be of interest to the student of adver- 
tising—though surely not, as the publishers 
also assert, to students of psychology or to 
the general reader. 


Books Received 


THE BANKERS’ ALMANAC AND YEAR Book 
FOR 1953-54. 
Thomas Skinner. 1,989 pages. £4 5s. 


ISRAEL GOVERNMENT YEAR-BOoK (1953-54), 
Government Printer, Hakirya. 346 pages. 
TH. 2.000. 


TRE YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN 
Arrica, 1954. 

Edited by A. Gordon-Brown for the Union- 
Castle Mail Steamship Company Limited. 
Robert Hale. 1,091 pages. 9s. 6d. 


THE YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO EAsT 
AFrica, 1954. 

Edited by A. Gordon-Brown for the Union- 
Castle Mail Steamship Company Limited. 
Robert Hale. 573 pages. 7s. 6d. 


EVERYMAN’S DICTIONARY OF Dates. 
Compiled by C. Arnold-Baker and Anthony 
Dent. 7. M. Dent. 428 pages. 15s. 


Letters to the Editor 


Horizontal Weather 


Sir—Mr Harrod defends his proposal 
for allowing firms to choose their own 
rates of depreciation for tax purposes by 
saying that they will have to “pay a 
price” for the privilege of accelerated 
depreciation by carrying the high depre- 
ciation rate in their own accounts and so 
making “a temporary sacrifice of profit 
in order to get it.” 

His belief that few businesses will be 
prepared to pay the price implies a very 
poor opinion of the intelligence of 
directors (or else of his own). Most 
businesses pay out far less in dividends 
than the profits which they show in their 
accounts. There is no “ sacrifice” or 
“price” in recording part of this 
difference as “accumulated depreciation 
allowances” instead of “ undistributed 
profits ”’—especially as the directors’ 
report can explain about the high rates 
used (and even state what the profit 
would have been with normal rates). 
Only exceptionally need this accounting 
procedure affect dividends: there is 
nothing in it even to prevent with- 
drawals from reserves, if necessary! And 
in return it brings the firm an interest 
free, unsecured loan from the Treasury. 

From a wider angle the incentive to 
use unrealistic depreciation rates in order 
to postpone tax payments is most un- 
desirable precisely if it has to be applied 
to the published accounts. Neither 
shareholder nor worker would feel that 
these could be relied on to give that 
“true and fair view” of the position 
which the auditor has to certify if the 
rates can be varied ad lib from asset to 
asset, and so from year to year.—Yours 
faithfully, W. B. Reppaway 
Clare College, Cambridge 


Constituencies’ Chop and 
Change 


Smr—I like your comment that _the 
machinery for constituency revision 
“holds the power of electoral life and 
death.” It does, and however much the 
machinery may-be improved it will con- 
tinue to do so—as long as we cling to 
single-member constituencies. 

So long as a city or county has to be 
carved up into more or less equal single- 
member constituencies, the votes cast in 
that area will give one result if the 
boundaries are drawn in one way and a 
different result if they are drawn in 
another. But if Bristol or Bedfordshire 
were one constituency, electing its six or 
four members by PR, the result would 
depend only on the votes cast. There 
would be no boundaries to be drawn 
within such an area, and therefore no 
possibility of gerrymandering, real or 
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imaginary. London or Lancashire, of 
course, would have to be divided into 
constituencies of reasonable size, but 
the boundaries to be drawn would be 
far fewer and they could affect the 
result only very little if at all. 


Moreover, boundary revision would 
only rarely be necessary. If Leeds has 
to have six MPs instead of seven, that 
would mean only that the returning 
officer would do his sums differently, 
dividing the total votes by seven instead 
of eight. And the MP to disappear 
would be the one the voters felt they 
could best spare, not the one agreed 
upon by his party for sacrifice —Yours 
faithfully, END LAKEMAN 
Proportional Representation Society 

London, S.W x 


Ramp or Mouldy Turnip? 


Sir—I am sorry that your otherwise 
well-informed article of March 13th 
gives currency to the suggestion that 
200,000 houses a year are falling into 
disrepair. I know of no statistical basis 
whatever for this figure. As far as I can 
trace, it first appeared in a book written 
by Mr Aneurin Bevan in 1944. It is a 
fact that this figure is still occasionally 
quoted and I am sure you accepted it in 
good faith, but I am not aware that it 
has ever been accepted officially. 

The truth is that there is very little 
statistical information available ; but in 
the House of Lords Debate on Decem- 
ber 10, 1952, Lord Lloyd, who spoke 
for the Government, produced his own 
figures to suggest that this particular 
estimate is unacceptable. He stated :— 
“... to the best of my own calculation 
there is no justification for saying tha‘ 
houses are going out of commission at; 
the rate of anything like 200,000 a year.” 
—Yours faithfully, 

Grorrrey D. M. Bock 
London, N.W.3 


Germany and EPU 


Sirn—Your Business Note of February 
zoth states that “dollar goods imported 
into Germany as a result of this relaxa- 
tion of import licensing may not be re- 
exported to hard-currency countries 
unless they’ are further processed in 
Germany.” The official text of the 
German announcement makes it clear 
that goods imported from the dollar area 
can be re-exported without further pro- 
cessing to hard-currency countries. They 
may not, however, be re-exported to 
member countries of EPU or to soft- 
currency countries without ‘any further 
processing in Germany.—yYours faith- 
fully, 


Hamburg H. H. A. Boxs 
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How near at hand 7 


Tus ancient Glover’s sign is mentioned as being 
“rather rare’”—how very different from the blue-and- 
white shield sign of Ford Dealer Service! No matter 
how remote or rugged the road, there is a Ford Dealer 
somewhere reasonably near at hand. And here is 
something which is equally true: no matter what Ford 
Dealer you go to, you will find a consistently good 
service, complete with all those advantages which make 
such a difference to Ford-owners. For instance, the 
mechanics who look after your car will be Ford-trained 
... there will be special Ford-designed equipment . . . 
spare parts will be readily available . . . and your bill 
will be kept down to a minimum because, throughout 
lord Dealer Service, all charges for spares and mechan- 
ical repairs are low and fixed. This is, in fact, a Service 
which magnificently measures up to the ideal of 
‘Five-Star’ Motoring... Yet another reason why Ford 
motoring costs less. 





Fora Leaderthdp | 


THE BEST IN EVERY CLASS AT LOWEST COST 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The first 
Handbook 
io 
Retirement 


| Retire and Enjoy It answers a long-felt need, for it is the first 
| practical guide through the many problems of retirement— 
| problems which every year face 85,000 more men and women in 
this country. The result of five years’ intensive research by 
|.Cecil Chisholm, RETIRE AND ENJOY IT is designed to make 
| retirement a time of fulfilment. It deals with ways and means 
|of making the pound stretch further and of meeting the rising 
costs and heavy taxation which threaten the comfort and 
security of the elderly. Here, fully discussed, are such matters 
|as spare-time earning, investment, saving, budgeting, where to 
live, hobbies—and useful hints on keeping fit. Cecil Chisholm’s 
arguments and suggestions, backed by clearly set-out facts and 
figures, will encourage a happy and successful retirement. 


240 pp., 9 plates, 6 maps and line drawings in text, 15s. net 
Published by Phoenix House Ltd., 


38 William IV St., Charing Cross, London, 
W.C.2. From, or through, your bookseller. 
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The inevitable choice for those who 
appreciate the finer things in life. 


Packed in boxes of 30 and 700 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL 
TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. 
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Design engineers: The British Reinforced Concrete Engineering Co. Lid. 


THE STRUCTURE OF BRITISH .PROSPERITY 


Coal 


Building is an essential part of the framework the Scottish Division of the National Coe] 
of a nation’s prosperity. The twin winding — Board. For structural engineering on such a 
towers shown in this artist's impression will, scale, Cubitts possess the necessary experience 
when construction is complete, raise __=- --..__ of modern technique—anda tradi- 
five thousand tons of coal per SS . tion of fine workmanship 
day at Rothes Colliery for 2. gigi ~. == going back for 130 years. 


Now, as in the past 
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build for the future 


HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LIMITED 
ONE QUEEN ANNE'S GATE - WESTMINSTER - SW1 
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American Survey 





AMERICAN SuRvEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


Elections Again 


Washington, D.C. 

NE official of an international organisation remarked 

recently that there were twelve weeks in every four 

years when it was. possible to discuss policy with the 

\merican government without domestic political considera- 

ns interfering with the Administration’s judgment. None 

{ those twelve weeks occur this year before November 2nd, 

vhen the electorate will have to choose an entire new House 

of Representatives with 435 members, 35 out of 96 Senators, 

2.4 out of 48 State Governors and innumerable other 
oficials right down to the traditional dog-catchers. 

But long before November the attention of politicians will 
e concentrated on the conventions or, more often, the 
primary elections, at === 
which each party’s | 
candidates are | 
chosen, for signs of . | 
popular feeling. The | 
first of the primaries 
took place on Tues- 
day in Illinois to 
choose the Repub- 
lican who will have 
the honour of run- | 
ning against the | 
present Democratic 
Senator, Mr Paul 
Douglas. The fact 
that Mr Douglas has | 
been chosen by the | 
‘eggheads” of the 
Washington — press 
corps more than 
once as the bs ———— —<—= 
Senator of them all will have little effect on the predomi- 
nantly Republican State of Illinois. 

Mr Douglas’s fate will probably be decided by the pro- 
yress—or the failure to develop—of the recession of which 
‘¢ has become the prophet. Even without a recession on 
ne scale which he fears, however, the farm policies of Mr 
izra Taft Benson could’ save him. Some months ago Mr 
ouglas had almost decided that it was not worth exposing 
aimself to the kind of tactics that his senatorial colleague 
‘com Illinois, Mr Dirksen, and his Wisconsin neighbour, 
Mr McCarthy, both Republicans, were expected to use 
against him; but a prolonged trip through the normally 
Republican agricultural areas of the state made Mr Douglas 
change his mind, 





Shading indicates party 
of present Senator 


Ed Republican 


ELECTIONS 
FOR US SENATORS 


Next week will see New Jersey choosing its candidates, 

but that has now become a formality. The Republicans, 
chastened by their surprising defeat in the contest for the 
Governorship last autumn, when they preferred a party 
hack to Representative Clifford Case as candidate, have 
persuaded their present colourless Senator, Mr Hendrick- 
son, to withdraw and allow Mr Case a clear field. The 
Democrats have induced Representative Howell to run 
against him, but nobody in New Jersey is likely to have 
much chance against one of the best of the “ Eisenhower 
Republicans.” Mr Case has always had strong bipartisan 
support in his district and is likely to continue to get, and 
to deserve, it im the state as a whole. 
» In May there will 
} be two interesting 
primary races in the 
South between 
liberal and conserva- 
} tive Democrats. 
| Senator Sparkman 
may have quite a lot 
of trouble in Ala- 
bama from Repre- 
sentative Battle, the 
author of the Battle 
} Act, who will be 
} able to use against 
i Mr Sparkman some 
| of the things he said 
} when campaigning 
} in a wider field as 
1 Vice - Presidential 
} candidate with Mr 
———s ~Stevenson in 19§2. 
And in North Carolina a rather dim figure called Lennon, 
who was appointed to the Senate when Senator Willis Smith 
died and who immediately announced that he would be 
happy to serve on Senator-McCarthy’s committee at a time 
when all the other Democrats had withdrawn from it, will 
be opposed by one of the leading liberals in the state, Mr 
Kerr Scott. 

Memories of the 1952 campaign, which may be dangerous 
to Mr Sparkman, might be fatal to Senator Kefauver in the 
August primary in Tennessee. Representative Sutton will 
be able to campaign against him on the basis of an im- 
peccable southern record and will, no doubt, enjoy reminding 
the voters of the curious machinations by which Mr Kefauver 
tried so desperately to get the presidential nomination at 


IN 1954 
AND GOVERNORS 
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Chicago two years ago. The only other Democratic primaries 
of interest in what should be safe states are in Texas and 
Oklahoma. In Texas, the Democratic leader in the Senate, 
Mr Lyndon Johnson, who won the nomination in 1948 by 
less than 100 votes, has to try again at the end of July. 
It is no exaggeration to say that his belief that his brand of 
statesmanship is vital to his party for the next six years has 
inhibited its strategy in the Senate for more than a year and 
that his colleagues will be thankful when his fate has been 
decided. In Oklahoma there will be a battle of millionaires 
between two ex-Governors, the incumbent Senator, Mr 
Kerr, and his successor in the state, Mr Turner.: Mr Kerr 
may be a little too interested in the natural gas industry but 
his courage—he was the first Senator publicly to come to 
the help of Mr Truman after he had dismissed General 
MacArthur—would be missed in Washington. 


* 


The ubiquitous Mr McCarthy will probably have an 
influence, direct or indirect, on a number of primaries in 
both parties as well as on the election campaign itself. The 
first chance to judge his effectiveness this year will come in 
Maine on June 21st when one of his protégés, so little 
known otherwise that he is called “the Jones boy,” has 
been put up in an attempt to destroy the Republican 
Senator, Mrs Margaret Chase Smith. At present it seems 
likely that Mr McCarthy has made the mistake of misunder- 
standing Maine’s dislike for “foreign intervention” and 
that Mrs Smith is safe. But he had to attack her because 
she was the author of the 1950 “ Declaration of Con- 
science,” by far the most severe criticism of McCarthyism 
yet made in the Senate. “For a similar reason—that he is 
the only survivor of the three Democrats on the committee 
which censured Mr McCarthy after the first investigation 
ever undertaken of his activities—Senator Green of Rhode 
Island is expecting a rough campaign in the autumn. 

But how much the Republican National Committee, 
which up to the present believes firmly in the electoral 
value of McCarthyism—and is even prepared to argue that 
its author must be preserved to save the hide of that proper 
Bostonian, Senator Saltonstall of Massachusetts—will want 
to use Mr McCarthy by the autumn must depend on how 
he emerges from his battle with the Army. If he emerges 
in poor shape and his national popularity continues to 
decrease at the pace suggested by recent opinion polls, his 
party may find itself in a somewhat difficult position. There 
are few states which have shown the good sense—or have 
had the sharp warning—of New Jersey and there is a ten- 
dency on the part of Republican organisations to choose old- 
fashioned machine politicians and trust to the “ Com- 
munists-in-Government ” issue to pull them through. 


The Demecrats have, on the other hand, been cleaning — 


house and picking candidates with more to recommend 
them than mere Rotarian bonhomie. It was no accident 
that Mr Stephen Mitchell announced that the Democratic 
National Committee, of which he is chairman, would give 
no support in California to Mr James Roosevelt, who is 
having matrimonial difficulties, or to Representative Condon, 
who has been accused of being a security risk, until their 
“personal problems have been disposed of in the proper 
place.” Nor is it an accident that, in Colorado, where an 
incumbent Democratic Senator is retiring, the choice is 
likely to be made between two first-class men—Mr John 
Carrell who, before being beaten for the Senate by Mr 
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Millikin in 1950, was considered one of the best Congress- 
men, and the Mayor of Denver, Mr Quigg Newton. 

Both Houses are closely divided now and, as the party 
in power usually loses some strength in the mid-term elec- 
tions, the Democrats might reasonably expect, whether they 
want to or not, to win both. They have already an actual 
majority of one in the Senate, but as the batch of Senators 
coming up for re-election this year are those who won in 
1948 and are, therefore, predominantly Democratic, the 
party’s prospects are less good than in the House, where 
it is possible to prove statistically that the Democrats should 
gain some twenty seats. It may well be, however, that this 
year detailed calculations will prove to have been misleading 
and that national confidence in President Eisenhower, which 
so far seems undimmed, will produce the majorities in Con- 
gress that the electorate denied him in 1952. If, on the 
other hand, the voters draw a sharp distinction between 
the President and the congressional Republicans, or if they 
are sufficiently apprehensive about some of the Administra- 
tion’s domestic policies to forget the personality of its leader, 
the Democrats could be embarrassingly successful in 
November. 


Wind out of McCarthy’s Sails ? 


ENATOR McCARTHY had ‘already indicated last week 
where he expected to find a wind of popular approval 
to blow him triumphantly through the coming congres- 
sional inquiry into his dealings with the Army. In his reply 
to Mr Edward Murrow’s admirable indictment on tele- 
vision of his methods, the Senator, diverting attention to 
the sensation of the hour from the weakness of his own 
counter-attack on Mr Murrow himself, asked why, if there 
were no Communists in government, had research on the 
hydrogen bomb been delayed for eighteen months when 
the Russians were known to be developing such a bomb ? 
Mr McCarthy was expected to answer his own question 
when he helped Texas to celebrate its independence day 
next week—the opening of the congressional inquiry has 
been postponed to allow him to do so—and to blow up a 
gale which would make up to the public for the recent 
becalming of the McCarthy ship. For the other members 
of the investigating subcommittee which the Senator heads 
have refused to allow him to go on with his revelations 
until his own conduct has been investigated. 

The wind (provided through the Senator’s mysterious 
sources of secret information), with which he was planning 
to fill his sails, was the disclosure that the Administration 
was investigating the reliability and loyalty of Dr Robert 
Oppenheimer, the outstanding atomic scientist who was in 
charge of the development of the atomic bomb and who has 
advised the government on such matters ever since. But 
some at least of the credit for this discovery has now been 
denied to Mr McCarthy by the newspapers which have 
reported, and the Atomic Energy Commission which has 
confirmed, that Dr Oppenheimer has been refused access 
to restricted information since the end of last year, and is 
being investigated in private this week as a security risk by 
a special panel of the commission’s personnel board. 

The details of the grave charges against Dr Oppenheimer 
have also been published, with his consent, and fall into 
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two groups, both casting more doubt on his judgment than 
on his loyalty. First there is a long list of his activities 
during the nineteen-thirties and early war years, which show 
the left-wing sympathies and lack of prudence in dealing 
with Communists and fellow-travelling organisations that 
were so common in those days. These indiscretions must 
always have been: known to the government’s security 
officials. Secondly, however, Dr Oppenheimer is accused 
of having delayed work on the hydrogen bomb ; to this he 
replies that while he, and other scientists who were also 
consulted about its desirability, did oppose it on scientific 
and technical grounds, once President Truman had decided 
that the thermonuclear programme must go on, he co- 
operated fully in solving the technical problems involved. 


* 


Meanwhile the Defence Department, also admitting by 
its actions that, as usual, Senator McCarthy has some justi- 
fication for his charges, has announced a new, or rather a 
more far-reaching, policy for keeping “ subversives ” and 
Communist sympathisers out of the armed forces. The 
occasion of the outbreak of war between Mr McCarthy and 
the Army was the case of a conscripted dentist who refused 
to answer questions about his alleged Communist con- 
nections, Now the loyalty and security procedures that 
have been applied to the civilian branches of the government 
are to be extended to the services. There is some concern 
as to what the effect will be on morale and discipline, but 
at least the Army has done its best to dispose of what had 
become a side issue in its struggle with the Senator. 

The main battle is over whether or not Senator McCarthy 
tried to bring pressure to bear on the Army to secure special 
treatment for a member of his staff and whether or not the 
Army attempted to bring pressure to bear on him to call 
off his investigators. The battle is to be joined on 
April 22nd before the Senator’s own committee—but with- 
out him in the chair—now that at last a special counsel to 
direct the proceedings has been found. This is Mr Ray 
Jenkins, an experienced and able trial lawyer from 
Tennessee, who has apparently managed never to take a 
stand for or against Mr McCarthy. 


Tough on Communists 


HE official answer to Senator McCarthy, whether the 
Administration has been Democratic or Republican, 

has always been that the federal authorities, with the help of 
the law, are able and willing to deal effectively with Com- 
munists, both in and out of government and that it is the 
responsibility of the executive, not of Congress, to do so. 
For political reasons the present Administration, of course, 
insists that it is both more able and more willing to do this 
than was its predecessor, and last week the Attorney- 
General, Mr Brownell, broadcast an account of how suc- 
cessful it had been, as a sequel to President Eisenhower’s 
carlier warning against hysteria about the Communist threat. 
That. threat, said Mr Brownell, is being countered 
successfully, in several ways. The Federal Bureau of 


Investigation is doing a “ magnificent job” in discovering 
and watching Communists. As a result of its efforts, which 
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Mr Brownell had the grace to admit had been begun. under 
President Roosevelt, 36 Communist leaders have been ‘con- 
victed under the Smith Act since the present Administration 
came to office, and 67 since 1948, for conspiring to over- 
throw the government by force. Anxious as he is to be 
tough on Communists, Mr Brownell does not, as he told a 
House committee a few days later, want the Communist 
party outlawed by making membership in it a criminal 
offence. He felt that such a law would make it more difficult 
to track down Communists and would probably be uncon- 
stitutional in any case. Nevertheless, Mr Brownell does 
want a number of new legal powers ; they were outlined 
by the President in January, but little has yet been done 
about the necessary legislation. 

The Bill that has got farthest is that which would permit’ 
the use in court, in cases involving the national security, of 
evidence obtained by tapping telephone wires. This has 
passed the House, after members had demonstrated their 
concern for civil liberties by insisting that a court order 
must be obtained before wires were tapped ; Mr Brownell 
had wanted the decision to be left to the Attorney-Geperal. 
Senator Ferguson has now made a start with a Bill to take 
American citizenship away from those who conspire to 
overthrow the government, which was the President’s most 
unusual proposal. Mr Brownell also requested increased 
penalties for peacetime espionage, including the death 
penalty, for sabotage and for shielding fugitive Communists. 
Another piece of legislation that he would like would permit 
employers to dismiss from defence plants in time of 
emergency people thought likely to engage in sabotage and 
espionage, and would eliminate Communism from trade 
unions in vital sections of the economy. Both copper mines 
and the electrical equipment industry have been having 
difficulties of this kind with their trade unions, and a Bill 
to deal with these is now being prepared in the Senate. 
Finally Mr Brownell wants an extension of the statute of 
limitations, and power to grant immunity from prosecution 
to witnesses who would incriminate themselves if they gave 
evidence, so that they would no longer be able to use their 
constitutional rights as an excuse for not testifying. 
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Reinsuring Health 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T is probable that the United States is the most health- 
conscious nation in history. Americans pay millions 
of dollars annually for vitamin pills in an effort to avoid 
iiness, and further millions to specialists to see whether the 
effort has been successful. There are more physicians, 
relative to population, in the United States than in any other 
country except Israel, Expenditure on civilian health 
reached $13.6 billion in 1951, an increase of 120 per cent 
over 1936, even after allowing for price changes. In health 
facilities, however, as in so many things, the United States 
presents no homogeneous picture. New York, a rich state, 
has 209 doctors to every 100,000 inhabitants ; Mississippi 
has only 74. Over the country, 39 per cent of the people 
live in places of less than 2,500 inhabitants, yet such places 
have only 13 per cent of the nation’s doctors. Country 
boys, upon graduating from medical school, head for the 
cities,, where more lucrative practices and fewer hardships 
are found. It was estimated in 1947 that three million lives 
could be saved in the United States in the succeeding ten 
years if all states enjoyed the health standards of the highest 
ranking state. 

In addition to such geographical inequalities, there are 
the special problems faced by the less well-to-do people, 
even in very well-to-do states, in trying to pay their medical 
bills. By June of 1953, some 89.§ million people, or §8 per 
cent of the civilian population, carried some kind of insur- 
ance covering medical care, a phenomenal growth since 
1940. Then only 9 per cent of the population was covered 
for hospital costs, as against §7 per cent in 1953 ; the figures 
for surgical costs are 4 per cent and 48 per cent respectively. 
The American Medical Association, which once showed 
little enthusiasm for health insurance of any kind, now 
supports these voluntary plans as a bulwark against 
“ socialised medicine,” its name for the provision by the 
federal government of something like the Lloyd George 
scheme of 1911. Private insurance companies are branch- 
ing out into the field, and the mails in recent years have 
suddenly been flooded with advertisements for a “ low cost, 
modern plan of hospital protection . . . sold from one day 
to 80 years of age.” 

* 


It is doubtful, however, whether voluntary, private insur- 
ance can ever solve the problem unassisted. For one thing, 
the distribution of health insurance, like that of medical 
services, has been uneven. The recent survey by the 
National_ Opinion Research Centre, at the University of 
Chicago, shows that only 41 per cent of families earning less 
than $3,000 a year carry any health insurance at all, even 
hospital coverage, while the figure for families earning over 
$5,000 is 80 per cent. Of those employed in mining and 
manufacturing, between 80 and go per cent have some form 
of coverage, but in agriculture, fisheries, and forestry the 
range is from 30 to 39 per cent. These figures underline 
the long recognised fact that the voluntary plans have done 
well among the urban middle-classes and industrial workers, 
but have not met the problem as far as the urban poor or 
the rural population are concerned. 

Furthermore, the degree of coverage given by privately 
financed policies varies greatly. Only 4 per cent of the 
population is insured for “substantially complete physi- 
cians’ services.” Even when a policy appears to cover a 
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given kind of service, actual practice may prove discon- 
certing : the Actuarial Society of America, analysing 100,005 
surgical claims under voluntary programmes, found th. 
the benefit payments covered, on the average, only 55 p.: 
cent of the doctor’s charges. This kind of thing happen, 
partly because of limitations and exceptions written in: 
the policies ; a limit is usually set on the maximum bene‘): 
to be paid to the policy-holder, in order to safeguard 1). 
solvency of the insurance scheme. Sometimes, howe: 
doctors have simply accepted the fee from the insurar 
company as a kind of basic minimum, and have then pr: 
ceeded to charge the patient whatever they ‘thought h- 
could afford to pay in addition. Many so-called “nor 
profit” health plans are controlled by doctors, who offe: 
needed services in return for regular payments instead 0: 
fees; in such cases, the line between profits and salari: 
becomes somewhat elusive. 

Perhaps equally serious, many state and local medic:! 
societies have tried actively to block the establishment o: 
group practice arrangements, in which doctors with various 
specialties pool their skills and equipment for the benefit 
of all their patients—arrangements which, when linked 
with comprehensive insurance plans, provide the neares! 
approach to ideal medical security for the citizen. Group 
practice grows in spite of this, but less than 3 per cent 
of the doctors in the United States have adopted it. The 
Magnuson Commission—named by President Truman to 
investigate the nation’s health needs—noted in its report 
last year: 

The genius for organisation, so characteristic of American 
life in general, is conspicuous in health services by 11s 
absence. . . . In industry, the application of this princip|c 
has made possible our enormous productivity and our hig): 
standard of living. By contrast, the lack of organisation 
that prevails in medical practice is the despair of the 
industrialist and the labour leader. 

* 


Faced with all these problems, President Eisenhower s 
Administration has proposed a characteristically middle-o!- 
the-road programme, in which Mr Truman’s compulsory 
national health insurance schemes, which had never borne 
fruit, are emphatically abandoned, while the quieter aspects 
of past federal policies, such as subsidies for hospital con- 
struction, are maintained, in some cases on a diminished 
scale, in others with increased support. But the mos! 
interesting of the President’s proposals is contained in a 
Bill introduced in Congress last month which would estab- 
lish a programme of federal reinsurance, to aid the voluntary 
insurance organisations both to broaden their benefits and 
to extend them to more people. The reinsurance idea has 
worked well in the field of securing bank deposits, but tha' 
does not necessarily mean that it will in the more comple: 
field of health. Spokesmen for private insurance companic’ 
and for the AMA have already condemned the Eisenhowe: 
proposals as opening the way for the dreaded socialisation 
of medicine, but there are signs that the exaggerate: 
congressional awe of the AMA’s influence in the countr) 
at large may at last be subsiding, 

The proposed reinsurance programme would begin with 
a capital fund of $25 million, to be retired by the income 
from premiums paid by participating private insuranc« 
organisations. Clearly, this would represent no more than 
an experiment on a small scale. To begin to make serious 
progress, not only would a far larger capital be needed, 


but it is also probable that the fedetal government would 
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have to subsidise, on a continuing basis, the reinsurance 
system. Otherwise, the premiums to be paid by insurance 
organisations would have to be high, since by definition, 
reinsurance is designed to aid in the coverage of greater 
risks, on the average, than those now being covered. And 
if the reinsurance becomes expensive, so will the original 
insurance ; the hope of extending its coverage to the poorer 
elements in the population may thus be dissipated. 

Against such pessimism, of course, it can be argued that 
a limited scheme may at least afford the government valuable 
‘xperience to guide it in expanding the programme at some 
future date. Without this experience, it is impossible to 
inswer such thorny questions as how to pick and choose 
among applicants for reinsurance, how to avoid subsidising 

\efficient insurance schemes while at the same time guard- 
ing against unfair discrimination, and how and to what 
extent the reinsurance plan should be used to encourage 
the growth of such desirable things as group practice of 
medicine. It might be added that $25 million worth of 
effort to solve the problem of health-for-all, though a 
modest start, would, if Congress can bring itself to approve 
it, represent more actual progress than Mr Truman’s habit 
of annually submitting an ambitious blueprint for com- 
pulsory national imsurance to a Congress which had no 
intention of ever acting upon it at all. 


Housing in Ruins 


HE attitude of the House of Representatives to the public 

housing programme has always been surprising: a 
programme which is an essential companion of slum: clear- 
ance, and under which the federal government helps local 
authorities to build low-cost housing accommodation, would 
seem to have special appeal for a body whose members 
come chiefly from cities and must stand for re-election every 
other year. Yet in practice the House always delights in 
denying funds for public housing, whether they are requested 
by a Democratic or a Republican Administration—the sup- 
port for the programme has been as bipartisan as has the 
opposition to it—and leaving it to the Senate to repair at 
least some of the damage. 

The Senate seems likely to come to the rescue this year 
as usual, although it may not be as successful as usual. For 
the House, in an unbusinesslike hurry to get the government 
out of the housing business, left the programme in such a 
state Of ruin that.an appeal may have to be made to the 
courts before it can be rebuilt. The damage was begun last 
year, when Congress specifically stated that no new public 
housing units were to be started; this year the House 
Appropriations Committee allowed funds for 22,000 new 
units. The opponents of public housing claimed, and their 
claim was upheld, that after last year’s ban this constituted 
new legislation, which is not permitted in a money bill. But 
they then found that, in the view of the Administration at 
least, they had not, as they thought, pulled down public 
housing altogether, but had provided for an increase, to 
about 35,000, in the number that could be built in the 
coming 19§§ fiscal year. For the Administration insists 
that it had irrevocably committed itself to build that number, 
even though they have not yet been started, before last 
year’s ban on new contracts was imposed. 

Whether or not these 35,000 public housing units rise 
out of the parliamentary confusion, only the Senate can 
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provide the 35,000 more which the. President wants for - 
each of the following three years ; he is prepared to settle 
for 35,000 for the 1956 fiscal year—plans for them should 
be started soon—but the House refused to authorise even 
that number in the Housing Revision Bill which it passed 
as soon as it had finished with the 1955 appropriation. In 
that Bill the House, under pressure from ex-servicemen’s 
groups, also refused the President discretionary power to 
adjust the interest rates on mortgages to ex-servicemen and 
on other government-guaranteed loans. This not only denies 
him a useful weapon against economic recession, but also 
apparently makes other sections of the Bill unworkable. This 
the House does not seem to have realised, for when it came 
to such things as providing aid for slum clearance and mak- 
ing mortgages and loans for rehabilitating old houses more 
freely available, the House thought it had given the President 
all he wanted to encourage private building activity. Here 
again the Senate has a substantiat repair job on its hands, 
which may be made more difficult by the discovery of a 
possible scandal in the government housing agency. 


Bourbons Feel Their Age 


New York 


HISKEY distillers are not, after all, to get help in 

moving the “ mountainous” stocks of which they 
have been complaining. For the excise tax of $10.50 a 
gallon did not revert to $9 on April 1st as had been 
expected, and there is little hope that Congress will act at 
this session on the Saylor Bill, which would have permitted 
distillers to keep liquor in bond for twelve years, instead 
of the present eight, before paying taxes on it; the question 
has become urgent because it is now eight years since 
whiskey production was resumed on a large scale after the 
war. But luckily, although some small distillers may be in 
difficulties, Bacchus, helped perhaps by St Patrick, has 
provided the aid that the government refused. 

Total apparent domestic consumption of all whiskey 
(including imports), which to the industry’s dismay fell 
by 5 per cent in 1952, rose again last year by 6 per cent 
to 195 million American proof gallons ; (1 British proof 
gallon is the equivalent of 1.37 American). And although 
liquor consumption a head has fallen since the war, and 
whiskey has been losing ground to gin and other spirits, 
another switch in taste has helped the whiskey distillers. 
Americans are now drinking more straight bourbon, which 
consists entirely of aged whiskies, and less blended, which 
may contain as much as 65 per cent of unaged “ neutral” 
spirits. Therefore disappearances of aged whiskey from 
bond (including a relatively small volume of exports and 
allowing for losses due to evaporation) have been rising 
faster than final sales and the mountain of stocks, at 717 
million proof gallons, or about 6} years’ supply, is really 
no more than a fair-sized hill. When it is realised that only 
42 million gallons of this were over six years old, and 227 
million over four years old, at the end of 1953, it is clear 
that the industry as a whole will not be compelled, by the 
operation of the tax laws, to force excessive quantities 
of eight-year-old whiskey on the market this year. 

Scotch whisky distillers therefore need not fear that 
their exports will be arriving in the middle of a battle of 
the bourbons, even though some price cutting has taken 
place, particularly among the more. expensive bottled-in- 
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bond whiskies, and competition is likely to be intensified. 
Nevertheless it should be possible to maintain, for the 
proprietary brands of Scotch whisky at least, the gradual 
improvement in their market position in the United States 
which has developed during the last five years. Annual 
arrivals of Scotch have gone up by almost 50 per cent over 
that period, but annual arrivals of Canadian rye and 
bourbon whiskies have doubled in the same period ; at 
8.9 million “American proof gallons in 1953, they have 
almost caught up with imports of Scotch. The Canadian 
whiskies have been helped to capture markets in which 
Scotch whiskies might have shared, had it not been the 
supply that was tight, by the advertising advantage of 
having only two leading brand names to publicise, while 
it takes ten brands to make up only 80 per cent of the 
exports of Scotch whisky to the United States. 


“ 


Accountin g for Welfare 


OVERNOR DEWEY recently signed a Bill giving the 
State Superintendent of Insurance power to examine 
the records of trade union welfare funds. This is the first 
fruit of an investigation ordered last year after it was shown 
that welfare funds in the state had lost $275,000 through 
payment of excessive fees. In Washington two con- 
gressional committees are already responding to the Presi- 
dent’s request for a study of how these funds and their 
beneficiaries can be protected from mismanagement and 
downright fraud. Hearings held last year showed that a 
number of trade union officials, particularly those of 
branches of the powerful Brotherhood of Teamsters (or 
lorry drivers), had accepted bribes from insurance com- 
panies hoping for contracts. 

The growth of company-financed pension and welfare 
schemes was greatly stimulated during the war ; they took 
the place of the wage increases which were then forbidden 
by law. By 1947 the Taft-Hartley Act required employers 
to bargain on welfare schemes, a requirement which the 
Supreme Court later upheld. Today, over 10 million 
workers are covered more or less adequately—usually for 
old-age pensions, but frequently also for hospital and 
medical costs, disablement and death benefits. Some esti- 
Mates put the total reserves of such plans at $25 billion, a 
sum large enough to make itself felt in the stock markets. 
Employers are resigned to regarding social insurance as a 
business cost, but few are enthusiastic about their right, 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, to help administer the schemes. 

The most comprehensive plans, and ones which have 
never been charged with anything worse than improvi- 
dence, are those established for the miners by Mr John L. 
Lewis. The soft coal fund has reserves of nearly $100 
million, and last year paid out $139 million in old-age 
and disability pensions, medical and hospital costs, rehabili- 
tation treatments, and death benefits. Work has just begun 
on two of the ten hospitals planned for the mining areas. 
All this money comes from royalties of 40 and 50 cents 
a ton on the coal mined, a fact which, combined with 
depression in the mines, has gone far to tame the redoubt- 
able Mr Lewis, who used to order a strike at the drop 
of a pick. The anthracite fund has had to cut its pensions 
from $100 to $50 a month. 
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The evidence already produced of corruption and ineffi- 
ciency in some welfare schemes has brought promises of 
house-cleaning from both the American Federation of 
Labour and its most powerful affiliate, the Teamsters. 
They are clearly anxious to ward off outside regulation. 
But even if they act in time—and the unions move slowly— 
the size of the funds and their important place in the 
structure of social security probably make some form of 
government regulation inevitable. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has denied that 
the New York Central Railroad’s petition for an investiga- 
tion of Mr Robert R. Young’s activities in the struggle for 
control of the company constitutes sufficient grounds for the 
institution of the inquiry requested. In rejecting the petition, 
the commission did not entirely rule out the possibility of 
future action, after further investigation, but it seems 
unlikely that it will act before May 26th when the question 
of control will be determined by the proxy voting at the 
company’s annual meeting. 


* 


The broadcasting companies have won their fight ‘against 
the 1949 order of the Federal Communications Commission 
banning “ giveaway ” programmes on radio and television as 
a violation of the lottery laws, as a result of the Supreme 
Court’s ruling that the tests imposed by the commission to 
determine what constituted lotteries was a form of censor- 
ship that violated the freedom of speech and press guaran- 
teed by the First Amendment to the Constitution. The fate 
of the “ giveaway ” programmes, in which prizes are given 
to listeners and viewers who can answer a simple question, 
is left to public opinion, which has already decided that such 
programmes have gone somewhat out of fashion. 


* 


The mass immunisation programme of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis is the most promising 
attempt yet made to prevent the occurrence of polio. To 
counteract the effect upon the campaign of the rumour, 
fostered by Mr Walter Winchell’s broadcast, that the new 
vaccine “claimed to be a polio cure may be a killer,” the 
US Public Health Service has announced that the mirimum 
safety specifications require that the vaccine shall pass the 
triple tests of the manufacturer, the inventor, Dr Salk, and 
the National Institute of Health. Although forty-four states 
haye agreed to participate in the mass vaccinations, the 
success of the programme will depend upon achieving the 
consent of the parents of the 500,000 children to be tested. 


* 


The Internal Revenue Commissioner was so preoccupied 
collecting everyone else’s federal taxes that he forgot to 
pay his own state taxes. His excuse, that he thought his 
book-keeper was taking care of the matter for him, did not 
deter the State of Virginia, where he lives, from fining the 
Commissioner $25 for the oversight. 
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( By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich.) 


ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN ANSON’S “CENTURION” AND THE TREASURE SHIP “ CAVADONGA”™, 20TH JUNE, 1743, by Samuel Scott 


Br THE THUNDER and smoke of battle, the 
tensest moment: the ships sliding towards each 
other over the hissing sea, the guns run out, the crews 
still...and waiting. When someone murmurs the blas- 
phemous grace “ For what we are about to receive .. .” 

Yet the men that died from round shot, from steel, 
were few compared to those who died from scurvy, the 
real scourge of the sea in those far-off days. And it was 
not only at sea that men died through lack of proper 
food, or from diseases caused by dirty food. 


* ‘Today we know far better what to eat. And how to 
treat our food. How to keep it fresh and free from con- 
tamination. Much of our food today is protectively 
wrapped ... from the baker, from the factory, from 
the shops. Wrapped, it may be, in packaging made by 
Bowaters. For Bowaters make wrappers and containers 
of many kinds—for food protection and a thousand 
other purposes in commerce and industry, all of them 
contributing, in their several ways, to the health, 
pleasure and efficiency of modern living. 


Bowaters 


An international organisation making paper, board and packaging materials 
that answer the needs of industry and trade throughout the world. 





~ THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
=F Great Britain + United States of America + Canada + Australia + South Africa + Republic of Ireland + Norway + Sweden 
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future imperfect 


Wild animals depend for their food on what they can find. 
It is a hand-to-mouth existence. Man, having evolved the idea of 
agriculture, sows to reap. He cozens nature, making her amenable, 
to produce his food when and where he wants it. 
He asks only health and strength to work his fields, 
peace to enjoy the fruits of his labour and a stable economy 
to ensure that he can sell and buy and exchange. 
The main product of the Fisons business has for a hundred years 
been chemical fertilizers, to enrich the soils of farms and gardens, 
But they make chemicals for medicine and industry too. 


Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, health and wealth, 
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Fisons are also among the largest manufacturers in Great Britain 


of pharmaceuticals, medicinal food preparations and fine chemicals 


for Industry. Many of Fisons products in these fields are household names. 
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German Trade 


} ’ OR West Germans trade with the Soviet bloc appears to 
be of greater importance than it is to Britain. There are 
umber of good reasons why this is so. The first is 
tradition. In the minds of the older generation of German 
justr‘alists and bankers Eastern Europe is still Germany’s 
\atural market ” ; the memory is alive still of the “ Rapallo 
period,” 30 years ago, when German industry was bound by 
i treaty of trade and friendship with the young Soviet 
Union. West Germany would clearly like to gain its prewar 
position as heavy industrial supplier to the Communist 
countries, before they industrialise themselves further. 
Germans are anxiously watching the development of coal 
id steel production in territories that used to be dependent 
yn the Ruhr ; but there is a feeling that somehow, if trade 
barriers were removed, the Soviet satellites might halt their 
march towards self-sufficiency and turn again to the west. 
The stability of trade with the Soviet Union in the 
pre-Hitlerite era is another reason for German determin- 
‘ion to revive it. It was not great, as the table shows, 
ut it had stayed fairly constant during the great slump. 
(hough Hitler ruined trade with the Soviet Union itself, 
rermany even in his day played a dominant part in the 
~onomies of the Balkan countries, as almost the sole market 
tor their surplus grain and (in the case of Bulgaria) for 
‘obacco. Hungarian and Polish eggs and meat, Soviet and 
Polish timber, Czech yarn and Soviet oil, formed the bulk 
| castern exports to Germany, while Germany sent mainly 
icon and steel, machinery and chemicals—that is, those 
products which again form the Federal Republic’s chief 
exports. 

For Germans, unlike the British, the revival of trade with 
Russia is a matter of national prestige. Though the Bonn 
government is a member of the Cocom (the co-ordinating 
body in Paris which draws up the list of restricted and 
prohibited exports to the Communist world) and the Bonn 
1uthorities have control over licences, the Germans are 
ettain that they are penalised because their country is 
ccupied. The British, Dutch, French and Italians are all, 
Germans believe, snapping up contracts which they are 
‘orced to reject. American officials in Germany keep, or 
iry to keep, an eye on illegal traffit to the East in German 
soods, and shipments in transit through the German free 
ports. All this means that the restrictions on trade tend to 
be regarded by the Germans as part of the occupation 
‘egime which nobody can be blamed for evading. More- 
over, “east-west trade” includes exchanges with other 
Germans across the zonal frontier in which it is felt that 
‘oreigners should not interfere. (It may be remarked, how- 





The World Overseas 





With the East 


ever, that interzonal trade has proved just as unsatisfactory 
to the Federal Republic as business dealings with other 
Soviet satellites, and the Westerners are constantly trying to 
make the Easterners work off chronic deficits.) 

Federal Germany has bilateral offset trade and payments 
agreements with all the Soviet satellites, except Rumania. 
With Rumania, for the first time, a pact was recently con- 
cluded by the Eastern Committee, taking the place of the 
Bonn authorities. This body is an advisory association to 
which the German industrialists and civil servants belong. 


GERMAN TRADE WITH THE EASTERN BLOC 
(As Percentages of Total German Imports or Exports) 










German imports from or 
exports to:— 
ODER cgiy si bo 9 0h bR bse 
Czechoslovakia ........ 
Poland (incl. Danzig)... 
PAOROIEY nsec 6 ces 58 5 
po Se pre eer 
RMI <6 ins 6 ct ds 55s 


Total USSR and Satellites 





* Federal Republic only. 


It was formed in order to offset the disadvantage felt by 
individual firms in dealing with a Communist state trading 
organisation. With the Soviet Union itself, Federal 
Germany has no trade and payments agreements and is not 
allowed to conclude one until the Bonn convention, ending 
the occupation regime, is in force. But there is a strong 
demand for this handicap to be overcome quickly, by use 
of the Eastern Committee or otherwise, and the Russians 
themselves have made overtures in this direction. Meetings 
have taken place between German businessmen and 
Russians, and some shipbuilders have just returned from a 
trip to Moscow, at which the two parties tried to find a way 
of financing a large contract. 

The actual experience of the Germans in their trade 
treaties with the East has been disappointing in the 
extreme. In the lean years, the Communists could not offer 
the foodstuffs or scarce raw materials that Federal 
Germany needed, and demanded too high. prices when 
small quantities of these “ hard goods ” became available. 
Now that larger quantities are offered, the German 
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importers do not want them. Wheat and sugar have 
become as “ soft” today as slivovica was in 1949. The 
Russians and the satellites are much more eager to sell but 
even Soviet manganese ore is no longer a bait to the 
Germans, unless it is to be priced below the figure at 
which importers buy from their staple suppliers. 

German eagerness to develop trade with the Soviet bloc 
is due much more to desire to sell in that market than to 
buy foodstuffs or raw materials there. The big problem 
facing West Germany today is how to find an internal 
market for the wheat and other primary products of 
countries such as Turkey, Argentina and Greece which are 
unable to pay for all the German machinery, steel, 
chemicals, and other manufactures they have bought, and 
would like to buy. A D-mark gap has developed in the 
world, and the Germans, who are unwillingly granting 
large credits to their old customers in Western Europe and 
the under-developed countries, have hardly begun to realise 
that they must take the medicine they hold out to the 
Americans—that is, they must lower their tariffs, and buy 
more, or invest abroad. 

It would be an alarming political development if West 
Germany were ever to switch its purchases of wheat from 
the United States, Canada and Australia to the Soviet 
Union, in order to find a slump-proof market among the 
Communists. But there are a number of factors that stand 
in the way of such a change. Chief among them are the 
Soviet Union’s shortages and the surpluses in the free 
world, not to mention the postwar orientation of German 
traders and public taste towards the West. Now that 
America has begun to give away its wheat to its allies, and 
Turkey tries to sell surplus wheat to pay off its debts to 
German exporters, it is hard to see why Russia should gain 
control of the German larder. But, on the other hand, if 
the Soviet area is to develop its purchases from Germany, 
and cannot pay in commodities, it is obvious that the 
question of German credits to the Communists must come 
up in some form, at some time. 

(A second article will deal with German trade with China.) 


The Sudan’s British Servants 


HE number of British citizens still serving in the Sudan 
is smaller than Egyptian propaganda about their 
allegedly nefarious influence would lead anyone to suppose. 
Some Ifo men are in administrative posts and about 1,150 
in technical jobs ; this total should be set against the size 
and population of the Sudan which are, respectively, about 
one-third of the area of the United States and nearly nine 
million people. A fifth of these British employees are in 
pensionable jobs, the rest on contract. Numerically, their 
claims to notice may be small, but, morally, they merit the 
thoughts of their fellow-nationals on account of the personal 
dilemma in which they are at present placed. 

No European serving in Africa expects his job to be 
immune against “ Africanisation,” and on this score they 
have no complaint. But they are worse off than Europeans 
in other territories, for instance, in Nigeria, because 
whereas others are in a position to retire at any time on 
accrued pension or gratuity—that is, to leave for a more 
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promising job without loss of all right to compensation—the 
Sudan government official is not so. Some terms of com- 
pensation for those retiring or dismissed may be fixed laicr. 
The Sudan prime minister has said, unofficially, that he 
means this to be so. But meanwhile he has not said publicly 
that he has raised the question with his cabinet, and so far 
as the British official knows, he forfeits all pre-existing rights 
if he goes. He therefore plods on, among Sudanese many 
of whom think they can fill his shoes overnight, and who 
are blandly ready to detract, day by day, from the authority 
whereby he keeps his sector of their national machine in 
working order. His role is comfortless and exacting. 


The Sudanisation Committee that is now hard at work 
in Khartoum is the body charged, under the Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement of 1953, with replacing foreigners by Sudanese 
in “the administration, the police, the Sudan Defence 
Force and any other government post that may affect the 
freedom of the Sudanese at the time of self-determination.” 
“ Foreigners” means British, for there are only about 
150 Egyptians and 50 experts of other nationalities in the 
service. The committee consists of five members, one British, 
one Egyptian, and three Sudanese nominated by the Sudan 
government. All these last are anglophobe members of the 
National Unionist party, and the committee is therefore 
likely to be keen to axe British staff as soon as possible. 
Last week, it discussed with the British governors of the 
nine provinces of North and South Sudan how fast it could 
go and whether a start should be made with senior or with 
junior posts. It has so far shown no sign that it has 
absorbed a point made to it by several outsiders: that it 
should bear in mind future problems of promotion, and 
avoid large intakes of men of the same seniority at the same 
moment. 


Threat to the Gezira Scheme ? 


Before any action can be taken, however, its recommenda- 
tions go up to the cabinet and, if need be, to the Governor- 
General’s Commission, either of which bodies may be more 
alive to the dangers of over-rapid Sudanisation. The 
cabinet must decide how far ruthless wielding of the axe 
among the British administrative staff will deprive the 
nation of technicians with irreplaceable local experience— 
the teachers, doctors, soil chemists, animal husbandry 
experts and others who are in short supply all over the 
world. Most of these are on short-term contracts, and can 
easily find other jobs if they decide they see greater attrac- 
tion in working for some more experienced government. 


For the Sudan, this question of retaining essential tech- 
nicians in its service is especially important, because future 
economic viability almost entirely depends upon a single 
piece of apparatus—the Gezira cotton scheme watered from 
the Sennar dam. This is now largely staffed by Sudanese, 
but still depends for full efficiency on a stiffening of foreign 
supervisors in the ginneries, in the field and, in particular, 
on the marketing side. Any action that caused these key 
men to go would be a national disaster. A Cairo radio 
programme called “ Sudan Corner” is busy picking holes 
in their work, and—as a by-product of this attack—also 
in the Sudan government’s contribution towards the regu- 
larity of the functioning of the Gezira scheme. 


There is sure to be Egyptian pressure for replacement by 
Egyptians. Khartoum will be reminded that Egyptian 
technicians are cheaper than Europeans, and this is so if— 
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as has happened in Libya—the Egyptian government is 
prepared to continue to pay their Egyptian stipends, so 
that they get two salaries. This proposition is made by 
Egyptians who have dismissed all thought that there are not 
yet nearly enough local men trained to meet all rural Egypt’s 
similar needs. Moreover, it is uncertain that the Egyptians 
yet understand what are the jobs with which the Sudan 
needs help. On March 30th, Egypt was reported as having 
offered to establish a branch of Cairo University in Khar- 
toum, and to begin by opening faculties of arts and law. 
What is really needed is colleges of science, technology and 
igriculture ;. but these are not subjects popular either with 
Cairenes or with the Sudanese white collar class, too many 
of whom still think it nobler to wield a pen than to dirty 
one’s hands. 

The Sudan’s British servants have done their work in 
in intemperate climate, and in conditions in which hard 
work has been expected of them and has been gladly given. 
If, now, Sudanisation becomes synonymous with treatment 
that disregards the effort they have put into their work, 
they will have had a raw deal. But the chief loser thereby 
will be the Sudan if, as a result of such behaviour, it gets 
a bad name as an employer and frightens away the good 
applicants of the future. This danger has been discerned 
by a few of Africa’s politicians, notably by Dr Nkrumah of 
the Gold Coast. 


India’s Opportunity ? 


HE Indian government can hardly be congratulated on 

the manner in which it has chosen to press its claims 

to the small French territories along the coast. At one 
point, recently, the stream of Notes and official accusations 
from Delhi descended to a complaint that somebody had 
stolen the bicycle of an Indian newspaper reporter in Pondi- 
cherry. This, surely, was diplomacy touching bottom. 
Last weekend a new Note demanded the de facto transfer 
of the settlements in. advance of further negotiation about 
their de jure status. Although France has offered to allow 
the people of the 

CHANDERNAGORE 9 pak settlements | to decide 

Calcutta,set]| by plebiscite, under 

international super- 
vision, whether to 
pass under Indian 
rule, and although it 
has already shown its 
good faith by yielding 
up Chandernagore, 
the Indian govern- 
ment appears to pre- 


annexation to self- 
determination. Mean- 
while, its partisans in 
Pondicherry are busily annexing outlying bits of the 
settlement piecemeal. 

The French position is obviously vulnerable. Unlike 
Goa, the main Portuguese territory in India, the French 
settlements are minuscule; they lack both economic 
resources (Goa has considerable manganese and iron ore 
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fields) and easily recognisable characteristics such as the 
Goanese have acquired by racial origin, religion and culture. 
Pondicherry is not even a territorial unit ; like the prin- 
cipalities of the old German empire, it comprises several 
neighbouring but scattered areas, communication between 
which is only possible when the Indian authorities permit. 
At present they do not permit, and this accounts for the 
ease with which some of these little parcels of land have 
been “liberated.” Moreover, the government in Paris is 
obviously too busy to give the matter its full attention at 
present. France’s difficulty, it seems, is Mr Nehru’s oppor- 
tunity, and it has been seized with a less graceful gesture 
than is usually associated with Hindu hands. 


Polish Planners Change Course 


INCE the Soviet rulers have started to speak openly of 

Russia’s economic ills, the satellite leaders have been 
busy discovering similar symptoms of disease. This over- 
zealous imitation sometimes takes farcical forms ; but there 
is no doubt that the symptoms often are similar, for they 
spring from a similar cause—they are the result of too 
rapid industrialisation. Poland, like the Soviet Union and 
like the other satellites, is now to modify its policy of 
industrialisation at all costs. An attempt is apparently 
being made to restore the balance between booming heavy 
industry, lagging light industry and stagnating agriculture. 
To proclaim this new economic policy was the primary 
task of the congress of the Polish United Workers’ Party 
held last month. Indeed, the new party secretary, Boleslaw 
Bierut (who was premier until then), as well as the other 
leading speakers, dwelt mainly on economic achievements 
and on the new tasks now facing the Polish economy. 


Thus the pendulum swings some way back after four — 


years of ruthless concentration on basic industry. When the 
current Six-Year Plan was drawn up at the close of 1949 
the stress was already laid on heavy industry and industrial 
production was to be raised by 85 to 90 per cent. By 
mid-1950 this was branded as an “ opportunist deviation.” 
Poland was to play its share in an emergency mobilisation 
of the Soviet bloc. The target of industrial production for 
1955 was stepped up to 158 per cent above the 1949 level 
and the emphasis on basic production was accentuated still 
further. The distortion proved even greater in practice, as 
for the last four years light industry and agriculture were 
treated as poor relations allowed only the remnants of scarce 
resources. Only at such a price could the main targets 
be achieved. Given its choice of priorities, the Plan, on 
the whole, did work and Mr Bierut did not make as sweep- 
ing concessions as his East German or Hungarian colleagues. 
He insisted on the extremely rapid development of machine 
building and chemical industries and claimed that Poland 
is now Europe’s fifth industrial power. True, processing 
capacity has slightly outstripped the raw material basis, with 
iron ore and copper extraction as the chief laggards. Taken 
as a whole, however, basic industry has according to the 
official figures kept ahead of its schedule. 

It is impossible to estimate what toll the population had 
to pay for this rapid expansion of manufacturing output. 
Official figures are misleading, if only because they do not 
reveal how many Polish textiles, shoes or sugar were 
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exported. In any case, it is now admitted that the plans to 
improve the consumer’s lot could not be fulfilled. The 
rapidly rising urban population has been the main sufferer 
(there are now about 6 million workers and employees 
outside agriculture—double the 1946 level—and urban 
population has risen from one-third to nearly half the total). 
The deficiencies in the supply of manufactured consumer 
goods have hit it both directly and through the resulting 
shortage of foodstuffs. With few industrial goods offered 
in exchange, the peasants had little incentive to produce 
more and even less to sell. Indeed, it is in the countryside 
that the planners have met their greater defeat and no bones 
are made about failure in this sphere. 


POLAND’S INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


(million tons) 

| | 

1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | | 19553 
| | 

Pee ee To 
Hard coal...:....-. 74-1 | 78-0 | 82-0 | 84-5 | 88-7 {100-0 
Electric power*..... 8-3 | 9-4} 11-2 | 12-7 | 13-6 | 19-3 
Crude steel......... 2-3} 2-5 2-8 3-2 3-6) 4-6 
Cosette es ss 2:3 2-5 2-7 2:7 3:3 5-0 
Cotton fabricst ..... 406-5 |435-0 465-5 |474-5 499-0 (607-0 
Woollen fabricst.... | 50-0} 56-5 | 62-5 | 65-5 | 70-5 | 75-0 


* billion kWh. t+ million metres. } Plan. 

The vagaries of Nature have combined with peasant dis- 
content to bring about this failure. Polish agriculture has 
not yet recovered from the disastrous drought of 1951. The 
Plan foresaw a §0 per cent increase in agricultural produc- 
tion by 1955, but after four years even official claims put 
the rise at only 9 per cent. This year again, Poland will 
have to import grain from the Soviet Union. Livestock 
numbers have in fact been reduced since 19§0. 

It was difficult to extract greater supplies from the 
countryside as the bulk of the land is still in the hands of 
smallholders. The collective farms, though their number 
has increased last year by about 3,000 to some 8,000, still 
own only 1.3 million hectares of agricultural land and state 
farms 2.§ million hectares. Altogether the Socialist sector 
accounts for less than one-fifth of the land and less than a 
quarter of total agricultural production. The government 
has tried several methods of stepping up food supplies to the 
towns. In 1950 it wiped out the peasants’ savings in order 
to force them to sell. At the beginning of last year an 
attempt was made to use the pulls of the market: rationing 
was abolished ; peasants were allowed to sell on the free 
market after fulfilling their compulsory deliveries ; but at 
the same time the prices of industrial consumer goods were 
raised. All proved of no avail and last year again food 
supplies, particularly of meat and fats, were insufficient. 


Promises to Peasants 


Now a rapid increase of agricultural production through 
a dual policy of modernisation and incentives becomes a 
major task of the planners. It is intimately connected with 
the projected stepping up of the output of light industry. 
Industrial workers are promised more food and more manu- 
factured goods. Peasants are promised better prices for 
their products and a more plentiful supply of industrial 
goods in exchange. A step im that direction has been 
taken through a general reduction of prices for consumer 
goods, both agricultural and industrial, by about 10 per 
cent, with particular emphasis on such articles as building 
materials or farming implements which are in great demand 
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in the countryside. More fertilisers and machinery h2y< 
also been promised. Total agricultural output is to be 
raised by 10 per cent within the next two years. 

The plans have now to be put into Practice. It is 
claimed that the share of consumption in the naticna| 
income will rise, that of investments falling from 28 <r 
cent in 19§1 to about one quarter in 1953 and to less thon 
one fifth in 1955. Besides, agriculture and light ica: 
are now to be given a larger slice of total investmen:. 
though it is not disclosed how much bigger. The planne:s 
will obviously try to apply the scalpel rather than :). 
axe to investment in basic industry and to get some resu'\; 
through higher productivity and the elimination of wasic. 
But some shift at least is apparently contemplated and 
heavy industry should cease to receive exclusive priority. 
It has been stated that even trade policy will be revised <0 
as to give more scope for imports of raw materials for light 
industry and of manufactured consumer goods. 

For once a turn in the party line is not likely to meet 
with public hostility. At worst it will be received with 
scepticism. The peasants may fear that the time of reckon 
ing has only been postponed for a time, since the govern 
ment took pains to stress that it has not abandone: 
collectivisation as the ultimate goal. The urban populatic: 
in turn may fear that this is only a manceuvre and tha 
the planners have not really got rid of their bias toward 
heavy industry. The proof of the pudding is in the eating 
The government should soon be able to find out whether 
its new policy has gained it much popular support. 


New Deal for Steel Consumers? 


ROM almost the first moment of its existence, the work 
ing of the so-called “ single market” im steel has been 
less than perfect. The steel producers of the European 
Coal-Steel Community, in spite of their obligations unde: 
the treaty, have disregarded their published price list: 
within the common market whenever it paid them to favou: 
some consumers and to discriminate against others. ‘Th: 
issue is of very great importance. For not only is the first 
principle of the treaty at stake—the principle of non-dis- 
crimination—but so also is the power of the High Authority 
to maintain discipline in its own home market. 

Recently the High Authority put on trial a new system 
designed to prevent these discriminatory practices. Stec! 
producers were told that, after February Ist, price list: 
would have to be changed if their actual selling price: 
diverged by 24 per cent or more from their published prices. 
as calculated over an average of the previous 60 days. !n 
other words, if at the end of the two month period, that is. 
by April 1st, it was found that’a certain producer had been 
underselling or selling above his published prices by morc 


‘than 2} per cent, he would be legally bound to make the 


corresponding adjustments in his published list. (In practice. 
producers, driven by the threat of growing stocks, were with 
few exceptions selling to selected customers at prices we! 
below the list figure.) 

To help enforce this new decision the High Authority 
hired five Dutch firms of chartered accountants, who, i” 
company with steel experts from the authority, have been 
making regular examinations of the books of steel firms in 
the community. So far the system appears to be working 
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ith a considerable degree of success, despite its unpopu- 
rity with producers, who are bitterly opposed to the inspec- 
1 of their books by supra-national “ police.” Since it 
‘nt into operation there have been few complaints from 
nsumers and few reports of the “ black market ” sales that 
i previously flourished throughout the community. 
)uring February the steel producers also submitted new 
iedules in which they dutifully brought their official 
2s down very nearly to the level of their real prices. In 
rt, steel producers seem to be obeying the rules. 
in the long run the new price technique does prove 
ctive, the High Authority will have accomplished at 
t three of its major objectives. It will in the first place 
ngthen the hand of the consumer, by giving him freer 
-ss to supplies and enabling him to shop around for the 
ipest price. Hitherto the fear of being discriminated 
nst has kept the consumer tied to his traditional 
pliers. If the principle of non-discrimination can be 
ide to work it will also mean less protection for the ineffi- 
it producer ; and finally it will open the first large crack 
the producers’ entente that for years has dominated the 
tinental steel market. The net effect should be to lower 
es for all steel consumers. 
By their insistence on the strict observance of published 
ces, within the fixed 2} per cent limit, officials at Luxem- 
rg are fully conscious that they have departed from the 
sical ideal of a free market. But an element of control, 
appears, is the price that must be paid for the principle 
{ non-discrimination. After nearly a year of the common 


market. in steel, Luxemburg is ready to acknowledge that 


lucers will inevitably interpret a free market to mean 


‘reedom to discriminate and, more often than not, to dis- 


‘jminate on a national basis. “ Ordered freedom” has 
erefore become the watchword. at Luxemburg. 


Haiti Looks for a Wheelwright 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


| AITI managed to put on a brilliantly gay face to 
celebrate its 150th anniversary of independence this 
‘car, but times are harder than ever. While neighbouring 
untries have been prospering on high coffee prices, and 
nvesting the returns in development, Haiti has had a small 
fee crop, disastrous prices for its sisal, and trouble all 
Jong the line. 
Once the country was rich, so rich that it provided half 
_ouis XIV’s revenues and allowed Voltaire to remark that 
ance could well afford to leave the frozen wastes of 
inada to England so long as it held the treasure-house 
the Antilles. Now Haiti has to support 3,500,000 people 
1 11,000 square miles of which only one-fifth is fertile. It 
moreover, virtually without industry since it has neither 
ipital nor skills. 
As one of the world’s poorest and most primitive coun- 
ies (the annual average consumption is valued at $8 per 
‘rson), Haiti has received special attention from the United 
‘ates and United Nations aid programmes. Whatever 
ype it may have for pushing slowly above a starvation 
onomy rests primarily on what the bevy of experts 
‘ached to these programmes can achieve. The main 
\merican project is the Artibonite Valley dam and irrigation 
indertaking based on a $14 million Export-Import Bank 


‘van. Its purpose is to create fertile new acres, provide 





some power, and serve as.a model of improved agricultural 
techniques. The United Nations has been working om a 


variety of smaller projects. The most useful has been a 
survey which concluded that tourism is the one industry 
which can be quickly and profitably expanded in Haiti and 
suggested measures to help in its development. By far 
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the most successful project was the UN’s anti-yaws cam- 
paign, conducted with military -efficiency ; it completely 
wiped out the debilitating disease which had infected half 
the population. 

Apart from the elimination of yaws, however, it is open 
to doubt whether Haiti is getting full value for the money 
and effort spent on it. The country provides a good example 
of how ignorant and awkward modern people are at helping 
completely primitive societies. The UN literacy pro- 
gramme, for example, spent half a million dollars and 
managed to teach fifty people to read. A large part of this 
sum went on devising and modifying a phonetic alphabet 
for Haitians who speak pidgin French and 98 per cent of 
whom are illiterate, then writing some booklets in this new, 
garish code, and finally, trying to persuade people to look 
at them. The booklets sought to do double duty, giving 
helpful hints along with reading lessons. A typical one 
showed immense mosquitos killing people who failed to 
provide their homes with even primitive sanitary arrange- 

ents. But the normal Haitian reaction was, “ Thank 
heaven we live as we do. Our country may be small and 
underdeveloped, but we have small and- underdeveloped 
mosquitos. How horrible for the Americans to live with 
such big bugs.” 





VISITING EXPORT MARKETS ? 


If you wish to get the feel of conditions in the countries you 
are about to visit, you could do no better than take along 
our three-monthly reports. They are concise but compre- 
hensive : the economic situation is discussed, prospects for 
business are analysed : the political situation is summarised : 
and a wealth of useful statistical information is appended. 
Maps and, where necessary, charts illustrate the text. 
Fifty reports covering over seventy countries are available 
every-three months—on subscription or singly from : 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 
Whitehall 1511 Extension 129 
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A programme to convince farmers that they should grow 
vegetables to supplement their thin gruel diet failed by the 
same fault of super-sophistication. The experts forgot that 
the destitute Haitian can neither conserve nor market a 
perishable crop. He has no pots or jars in which to pre- 
serve vegetables, and his transport is limited to the fifteen 
or twenty kilos his wife can carry on her head. After a 
three or four day trip to market, she is not willing to go 
again until next season. So most of the vegetables rotted 
in the field. ae 

This experience inspired the chief of the UN mission, 
a wise and capable Frenchman, M. Paoul Aglion, to send 
for a wheelwright who could teach the Haitian farmers 
how to make wheelbarrows. But among the specialists in 
contour ploughing, the organisers of tractor stations, the 
electrical engineers, and the road-building experts, it was 
not easy to find a man who actually knew how to make a 
wooden wheel with his own hands. 

Roads, power, irrigation are all essential, but it is obvious 
that without a steady flow of people and funds to work 
them, Haiti will not really be much better off. What the 
country must learn, in order to help itself, are the cheap 
techniques that advanced countries have long forgotten. 
Technical aid to Haiti is a job for rural experts from 
countries like India, Greece, or Nicaragua. 


Rumanian Oil 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


OVIET oil has begun to appear on world markets in 
fairly substantial quantities for the first time since 
before the war; and it is extremely probable that some, 
at least, of the oil sold by the Soviet Union in recent months 
to Finland, Argentina, Western Germany, Israel and else- 
where, in fact comes from Rumania. The Rumanian 
government has announced that in 1953 crude oil produc- 
tion beat all records. (The prewar peak, reached in 1936, 
was 8.6 million tons. Last August the Premier, Gheorghiu- 
Dej, claimed an output of “ over 9.3 million tons” by the 
end of the year and set the target at “ over 11 million tons ” ; 
the initial target of the Five-Year Plan was 10 million tons.) 
Yet although neither the 1953 plan target nor the figures 
given by Gheorghiu-Dej were reached, crude oil output 
was still higher than ever before. 

The most accurate estimate, which is confirmed by 
reliable information from Bucharest, was given in an article 
by I. Dumitru, the Minister of the Oil Industry, in Scanteia 
on February 5th. He said that the 1953 crude oil produc- 
tion was 236 per cent higher than the 1947 level and 13 per 
cent above that of 1952. As the official figure for 1947 was 
3.8 million tons, it appears that last year’s output was 
8.9 million tons. This, together with the new oil machinery 
and other related industries, perhaps represents the only 
real achievements of the Communist regime in Rumania. 

Indeed, Rumanian oil production, which had been 
steadily declining since 1936 and which suffered a setious 
setback after the war, has made an amazing recovery in 
the last few years. It has done this in spite of disaffection 
among the workers and other difficulties which led to the 
disgrace of several successive ministers and to several 
“show trials.” This achievement was possible chiefly 
because the Russians are extremely interested in the expan- 
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sion of the Rumanian oil industry over which they now 
have virtually complete control. 

The “ sovrompetrol ” companies in which Rumania and 
Soviet Russia each have, nominally, a §0 per cent share 
and which in the beginning controlled only 33 per cent of 
the oil industry, today control almost all prospecting, over 
80 per cent of total production and 95 per cent of exports. 
The initial contribution of the Russians to the sovrompetrols 
was only the former German shares and the dismantled 
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Rumanian machinery taken as booty to the Soviet Union, 
plus an ever-increasing number of “ experts ” and manage- 
ment personnel. In the last few years, however, they have 
been sending new machinery as well and they have created, 
as an appendix to the oil trust, a new industry for the manu- 
facture of oil machinery. Successful exploration and ruth- 
less exploitation have done the rest. 

It is true that the new oilfields have been brought into 
production in the Pitesti region, in northern Oltenia and 
particularly in Moldavia, and that in the last province rich 
sediments have been discovered. It is no less true, however. 
that excessive drilling, intensive exploitation at the expense 
of exploration drilling, and the reopening of abandoned 
wells, hitherto considered uneconomic even by the regime’s 
experts, have contributed a great deal to make this excep- 
tional increase possible, although they imperil the future 
prospects of the industry. In the article quoted above the 
Minister said that over 6 per cent of last year’s production 
came from “ secondary recuperation” and that 3 per cent 
of the total functioning drills had formerly been abandoned. 
These are certainly not the most economical forms of 
exploitation. Yet the Rumanians have offered petroleum 
products to Egypt at a price 15 per cent below the world 
market level. 

But this is not the only paradox concerning Rumanian 
oil. Such record production might be expected to bring 
some improvements in the daily life of the Rumanian people. 
But oil products are still hard to come by and they are still 
expensive. This year there is once again no central heating 
in innumerable blocks of flats for want of oil, and the 
peasant is finding it as difficult as ever to fill his lamps. 
Towards the end of last month the unrationed sale of lamp 
oil was introduced ; but the minimum price is three times 
the price of the rationed oil, and the peasants, unlike the 


townspeople, can no longer obtain rationed oil at the old 
price. 
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. - - Boom Town of the Eighties 


By the side of a desolate hill set in the desert of Australia, 
and surrounded by scattered cattle stations, grew up a 
town built on a dream come true. It was a miners’ 
dream of fantastic wealth waiting for the digging. Un- 
known in 1880, Broken Hill was a silver magnet in 1884 
to miners, stockmen, sailors who had left their ships, 
clerks whose hands found pickshafts hard and blistering. 
lt was a magnet, too, for some human parasites who 
lived, leech-like, on others’ earnings. It was a boom town, 
made so by the labour of the men in the mines, but 
offering sweet pickings of gullible men with money to 
those with the craft to extract it. While work went on at 
furious speed underground and on the surface, men at 
kerbsides offered shares in mines which never existed and 
in mines salted with ores fired from shot guns. 

Despite all difficulties the great prosperity continued. 
lortunes were made—and some were lost —as the extent 
of the wealth of the Hill became clearer. Open-handed 


miners spent their money as fast as they earned it. They 
spent in pubs, in gambling dens, on clothes—on anything 
that money could buy. The streets, unmade, were filled with 
fortune makers and fortune hunters. Well-dressed men 
and elegant women strolled together to display their pos- 
sessions. Soon the population of Broken Hill reached 
twenty-six thousand, and to most of them nothing 
mattered beyond the richness of the diggings — and the 
enjoyment of those riches. 

The pioneers of those rough days laid solid foundations 
for the vast industry which now exists with The Zinc 
Corporation, Limited of Australia at its core. Its products 
spread throughout the world. The miners’ dreams of 
boom-town are yet being fulfilled. 

Now, at Avonmouth in the West of England, the largest 
zine smelter in Europe produces the entire output of 
primary zine for the United Kingdom as well as sulphuric 
acid and other related products. 


Lead, Silver, Zine 


The formation of The Consolidated Zine Corporation Limited in 
1949 united the bond of common interest between Imperial 
Smelting Corporation Limited of Great Britain and The Zinc 
Corporation, Limited of Australia, The two companies have 
for many years been associated in the development of the 


non-ferrous metal production of the Commonwealth. Their 
activities are the mining of lead, silver and zinc ore in the 
Broken Hill Mines of Australia and the production of zine 
metal, sulphuric acid, fluorine chemicals and zinc pigments in 
the United Kingdom. 





THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 
United Kingdom: 37 DOVER STREET LONDON, W.1 — Australia: 95 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. Ci 
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WORKERS IN THE TEAM—Number 6 in a series 


EG HARDING travels hundreds of miles a week 
a to visit sites where building and civil engineer- 
ing works are in progress. He is a field service 
engineer: it is his job to see that transport and plant is 
maintained in efficient condition. 
He controls the fitters who have their workshops on the 
sites, the inspectors and mobile servicing units; and he is 
a personal link with the great central plant and transport 





















depot where major repairs and overhauls are carried out. 
He has broad shoulders and inexhaustible good humour. 
The men appreciate his sympathetic understanding of 
a6 their needs as much as his technical knowledge; and the 
; | depot values his help in ensuring that the service whichit 
| provides is effective where it matters—on the sites. 
Reg is an individualist who would not change jobs with 
) 7 anyone. He is also a link in the chain of co-operation. His 
| job, like many others, is part of an organised and willing 
ae effort by which many great construction works are completed 
ae efficiently and on time. 
o JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 
BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Great Britain, Canada, Union of South Africa, Rhodesia 
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= delivery vans... lorries... and they have found over the 


Measham deals with the years that Measham’s imme- 

situation twice a week! That’s diate market offers the most 

why the big concerns. buy and _ buyers, the widest selection of 

sell at Measham: Govern-. vehicles, and the best and 
eh ment Departments, Local and fairest terms. One or a fleet 
Police Authorities, firms with —it’s Measham every time! 


MEASHAM MOTOR SALES ORGANISATION LTD. 
Measham, Burton-on-Trent. 


Pranch Offices: London-—-368-370, Kensington High Street. W.14 (near 
Olympia). Phone: WEStern 9821. Manchester—30-34, Victoria Street, 3, 
Phone: Blackfriars 5145-6. Stafford—Waliten. Phone Milford 293. 
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- THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Stores and Chains 


AS the annual accounts of the big shops come in, 
they repeat the same story of rising profits and 
buoyant trade. Each month’s official statistics of retail 
sales show that the multiple shops are going ahead faster 
than all others. It would appear that last year the sales 
of most shops, excluding food, expanded by about 4 per 
cent, with sales of the co-operatives lagging behind. The 
big multiple chains, however, did much better than the 
average ; their sales went up a clear 6 per cent. Total 
retail turnover (food excepted) was probably in the 
region of £2,600 million, of which more than half was 
shared among the “ large retailers »—department stores, 
the multiples and the co-operatives. The turnover of 
a substantial department store group is reckoned in 
tens of millionsand the turnover of any one of the 
biggest multiples must approach £100 million a year ; 
ind the retail co-operative stores together do perhaps 
£150 million. worth of business a year, outside food and 
coal. Whea-the figures are of this order, a small per- 
entage variation either way can mean a difference of 
millions o£ pounds in cash receipts. 
How far is this expansion of the multiples likely to go? 
The department’ stores feel that it has gone quite far 
cnough already. These retailing mammoths need a 
huge turnover to cover their high overheads ; it is diffi- 
cult in these-days to operate a department store success- 
fully on a turnover of much less than £750,000 a year. 
The stores cannot afford to see any substantial portion 
of their sales diverted to the multiples. The chart 
hows that, in the past three years, money turnover in 
Jepartment stores-has hardly risen, though controls and 
shortages ate forgotten. This is a danger signal. 
There is no special magic about the multiple stores’ 


methods of trading that renders them invulnerable to 
ompetition, A big chain like Marks and Spencer can 
think big” and does enjoy economies of scale ; but 


in retail trade this can be a short cut to disaster, if the 
size or taste of the market is misjudged, as some of the 
tailoring multiples have learned to their cost. The 
successful multiple concentrates first on a narrow range 
of goods that are known to sell quickly, and then 
restricts production to an equally narrow price range. 
It will order grey cloth in immense quantities and will 
arrange with clothing manufacturers for the production 
of a vast number of garments ; but it will maintain a 
vital element of flexibility in colour, in design, and in 
the styles into which the cloth is made up. It will keep 
an almost continuous check on goods in stock, and take 
complete stock at least once a fortnight, compared with 
the twice yearly stock-taking of the average retailer. 
The special contribution of Marks and Spencer to this 
system has been the scrupulous control over the quality 
of the merchandise, extending from the count of the 
yarn and the construction of the cloth down to the final 
detail of ironing the garment before it goes on the rail ; 
but there is no reason why the same close control 
should not be exercised by any large shop. 


* 


Modern selling methods have played a big part in the 
growth of the multiples. They have exploited to the 
full the type of display that best encourages what 
retailers heartlessly call “impulse” buying. All goods 
are put on display where the customers can see them 
and touch them. Self-service food shops have found 
that open display leads to an immediate increase in 
turnover without any corresponding increase in costs, 
and open display seems equally effective even without 
self-service. This “ self-selection” method of display 
is one reason why the multiple stores have much higher 
sales per square foot of floor space than their department 
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store competitors. Department stores are belatedly 
adopting the same methods. 2 
While the department stores can increase their turn- 
over by imitating the multiples’ selling methods, it is 
not easy for them to meet the multiples on price. A 
department store will always have proportionately 
higher overheads ; on the other hand, it has a wider 
range of goods over which to spread these costs. It 
may not be possible for a department store to place 
orders so big that it can get rock-bottom prices from 
suppliers as the multiples do; but the average mark- 
up used by the multiples is probably little lower than 
that of the department stores—some judges (but not 
all) would group the two on either side of 25 per cent— 
and a department store can compete on price by accept- 
ing a lower margin on some goods and using a higher 
mark-up on goods which the multiples do not handle. 
Such competition, however, suggests that the unit 
profit margins of the department stores must narrow. 





200 ee The effects of competition, moreover, extend beyond 
; MULTIPLES profits. Many of the stores are having to accept heavier 
=-=—-—: DEPARTMENT STORES Vm commitments in stocks 3 some of them may have to 
siatilctiad INDUSTRIAL V grant more liberal credit terms to their customers ; a 
SO (Man few of them may buy out existing shops and others may 
build new ones. In all, their liquid balances (which at 
the moment are comfortably high) will feel the squeeze. 
x What do these prospects suggest for shareholders in the 
. saad department and multiple stores ? 
Equities of these stores were in the van of the stock 
market boom. Woolworth and Marks and Spencer are 
70 t- End of month figures accepted—perhaps a shade too confidently—as typical 
0 —— | “growth stocks” offering modest yields. In the last 
en 1955 1954 year or so the shares of the department stores have 
Suuses : Actuaries’ tavesunune Inaex: begun to compete for this proud position in the market 
with lofty prices and low yields. 
PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS In part, investors are impressed 
i ' by improved profits and higher 
: Last Accs. | Gross profits in last four years. | Earn-| Divi- 7 ; N74 
itp | impressed by the activities of 
| | % | ~ | s a igs. a| Mr Samuel and Mr Clore. 
John Barker {1... | Jan. 31, 1954 | 2,441 | 2,162 | 2,190! 2.281 | 32). 223170 7 6 7 5 i ies 
Bentalls 2/- ...... Jan. 31, 1954| 249}  '263| °379| ‘420! 204 100' | 37 Gal 8 6 8 Extensive freehold —— 
Debenhams 10/~.. | July 31, 1953 | 4,463 | 4,546 | 3,608 | 3,939] 79 | 12§* | 35 Oxd|514 3] that were—and still are— 
A. W. Gamage 10/- | Jan. 31, 1954} 363| 312] 327| 333) 40| 25 /| 36 |618 0 . 
Harrods £18... | Jan. 31, 1954 | 5,675 | 6,164 | 5.865] 6,881) 28) 15 | 48 3 '6 4 4| Considerably undervalued in 
ewis’s Ltd. {1 ... | Jan. 31, 1954 | 2,161 | 2,111 | 2.460] 2,501 |1,149| 325) on : 
Lewis's Inv. Tr. 4/- | Jan, 31, 1954 | 2,739 5499 | 4.216 | 4347 | "136| 325 | 33°6 | 347 4| Dalance sheets imply large 
Robinson & Cleaver | | ve 
fd......+.+++.. | July 31, 1953| 188! 220} 120] 209] 34] 20 | $1 3xd|716 2 untapped wealth. There ha 
St oe (Holdings) ] 2 ane is si | been many rumours, often 
Ava esee eee cnt | Jan. 54, i 1,069 | 1, . . 
| | a a associated with the name of 
Brit. Home Stores | 4 
pera | Jan. 2, 1954} 1,032 | 1,127| 1,268| 1,294; 99) 419/10 3 141 4 Debenhams, — we om 
Marks & Spencer | } | i ollow 
RP OR cass | Mar. 31, 1953 | 5,990 | 7,487 | 6,696 | 8,401; 93] 50t/93 0 | 219 2 oe se” 
Woolworth 5/- ... | Dec. 31, 1953, | 12,260 | 15,115 | 16,657 |19,229| 75} 60 | 75 3 (319 9) mM the steps of the share-bidder, 
Hepworth 10)... July 31, 1953 | 1 23 598} 4721 513| 41 | 10 | 27 6 |312 9} by Selling their freeholds at 
ices Trust 5/-... une 30, | 1,010 | 1,096 | 723 | 164 7A ood es | j 
Town Tailors 2/- .. | July 31, 1953 | “417 | 443) 260| 391| 72 | 28 | 8°3 16158 9 current values and taking the 
We | | | | properties back on lease. But 
Benefit Footwear | 3 
welees givv++ | Dec. SL 1963 | 202 245/ 254/ 262] 55 | 924/15 0 | 710 0 directors generally have been 
. Limpson 9/- ... | Dec. Sl, | 10 | 650 621 | i | | . . 
Upsons 5/- ....... Jan. 31, 1954 | 1,034 | 1,076; 892, 880 | 40 | 224 lito le 12 4 concerned with the fact on 
cae aan i) | | uc 
G.U.S. “A” 5/-... | Mar. 31, 1953 | 5,897 | 8,161 | 10,008 11,388; 208) 50 | 74 6 372 new leases would mean m ; 
Times Furnishing i | | | : heavier rent-rolls, and in- 
Mecca tion | Dec. 31,1953) 688) 719) 756) 851, 80| 25 | 21 6xd/516 3 


| 
¢ Yield basis is 55 per cent. * Yield basis, after latest inte 
§ Profits are shown before charging 


certain operating costs. 


‘creased rates, cutting deeply 
into earnings. ~ 
Some of these stores’ shares, 


rim dividend, is 20 per cent. 
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therefore, were bid up to prices well beyond. what they 
were worth on the basis of declared profits and divi- 
dends. Now, perhaps, some of the speculators will 
have to think again, for many other boards support the 
stern resistance of the Debenhams board to such a pro- 
perty deal. They may have to pin their hopes instead 
on the belief that the directors (made more conscious of 
their responsibilities by the efforts of the share-bidders) 
will gradually try to bring dividends more closely in line 
with earnings. This is likely to be a slow process and 
made all the slower by the growth of competition, 
the tighter rein on profits and scarcer liquid resources. 
Set against the shares of the multiple giants, the equities 
of a fair number of department stores seem well valued. 

In this growing competition, the initiative rests for 
the present with the multiples, and the department 
stores are adopting their rivals’ methods in order to 
compete in the immensely valuable low-price market. 
But it might be a grave tactical error to slip from 


Hot War in 


IRST shots in the 1954 soft drinks “ war,” 
which has been expected to begin this spring, 
have now been fired. “Pop in for a Pepsi,” 
says the newspaper advertisement ; “Let’s have a 
Coke,” retorts the poster. In coming weeks, this adver- 
tising is likely to become more general and more aggres- 
sive. When sugar was derationed last autumn, clearing 
the way for the “new” soft drinks, views in the 
industry were sharply conflicting. Some spoke of 
“the pop war,” of a revolution in drinking habits ; in 
three years, others said, the whole thing would be the 
biggest flop on record. Perhaps the subject can now 
be discussed with less heat and more light. 

The fivefold increase in soft drink consumption in 
Britain, since 1924, from 45 to 220 million gallons, was 
due in part to the growth in population from 45 to 50 
millions. But consumption per head rose also (from 
less than one to 4} gallons per head*) because of 
increased incomes, changing social and drinking 
habits and, not least, heavier taxation of alcoholic 
drinks. Predictions of a large and early increase in 
consumption of soft drinks seem to have been based 
less upon assessment of prospective changes in drinking 
habits than on the too easy assumption that the 
influence of heavy advertising will be automatic. 
Advertising will, no doubt, stimulate interest in the 
cola drinks, at least initially. But clever advertising 
may not be enough. In the long run, sales of soft 
drinks will expand only if they suit the tastes, habits 
and pocket of the consumer. 

In 1952, Americans drank between 10 and 12 
gallons of soft drinks per head—nearly three times 








__* Compare Belgium 4} gallons a head, Denmark 3, France % 
Holland 1}, Germany 13, Norway 2, Sweden 5} (all 1950). 





emulation into imitation. The traditional weapons of 
the department store are the immense variety of its 
merchandise, search for novelty, and willingness to 
experiment with new styles. If the majority of con- 
sumers demand value rather than variety, they can only 
respond with price competition and a thorough overhaul 
of trading methods. No one would say that the stores 
are presenting an unbroken front to the multiples’ 
attack. Some of them have little taste for this fight 
and are prepared to restrict their trade to goods and 
price ranges that the multiples do not touch. But expen- 
diture on personal consumption, after all, is expected 
to continue to rise this year, and the shoe does not yet 
pinch. And a hard core of department store manage- 
ments is determined that no more ground shall be lost. 
The success of the steps that they are now taking may 
decide how and in what form the department store 
system of trading can survive. 


Cold. Drinks 


the British level. But there are at least three differences 
between America and Britain that go far to account for 
this disparity. First, the American standard of living 
is far higher than the British: and the price of the 
American-style drinks will govern their sales in Britain. 
About half of the current British consumption of 140 
million gallons of mineral waters is bought for 5d to 7d 
a 26-oz bottle, largely by working-class parents and 
children. The 15.5 million gallons of squashes and 
cordials similarly cost about 6d for 26 oz when diluted 
by water. Coca-Cola sells at sd. or 6d. for 6 oz (and 
more in hotels and restaurants), Pepsi-Cola at 5d. or 6d. 
for 10 oz. Canada Dry and Seven-Up are also in the 
higher price groups. 

Secondly, the public house and beer have deeper 
roots in Britain than any corresponding institution or 
drink in America. They will not be saved by their 
traditions alone. But if beer is to yield some ground to 
soft drinks, it will be gradually and over a long period— 
which might be very much lengthened by counter- 
measures in the brewing industry itself, if taken in time. 

Thirdly, the British summer is not as sweltering or 
as long as the American. The American feels the need 
for a cold drink even in winter, because his houses, 
offices and factories are centrally heated (and he can 
afford the fuel). Britain may in time take to cold drinks 
in its autumns and winters ; but hardly in a rush. 

So much for demand. What about marketing ? The 
sponsors of the American-style drinks are only now 
planning to bottle and distribute them throughout the 
whole country. The cost of transporting bottled drinks 
is high, so that the area that can be served economically 
by one bottling plant is not large. As with beer, milk 
and other bottling, soft drink bottling plants must 
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generally be decentralised. Very roughly, and depend- 
ing on the density of population and the number of lines 
of equipment, a bottling plant‘can serve an area perhaps 
20 miles in radius. Most sales of the new drinks, there- 
fore, have begun in the thickly populated London area 
and the larger cities. Bottling plants for Coca-Cola, 
Pepsi-Cola and Seven-Up are gradually spreading into 
the provinces, but no company so far has more than 15. 
The United States is served by no less than 1,100 
bottlers of Coca-Cola and 600 bottlers of Seven-Up. 
The population, of course, is three times as great and 
is spread more evenly, and the areas to be.covered are 
far greater. Even so, there is clearly a long way to go 
before Britain is “fully covered with cola.” 

In America the cola drinks in grocers, chemists, stores, 
etc., are generally stored in a “ cooler.”” How far Britain 
will want its cola cold_remains to be seen. Retailers 
are recommended to sell Coca-Cola chilled ; once tasted 
chilled, it is generally preferred that way, especially in 
warm weather. Ice-boxes are not expensive, but coolers 
cost from {£80 to £1000 each. 

The demand for a cold drink on a hot day is satisfied 
on impulse. Placing Coca-Cola “ within an arm’s length 
of desire ” has been a main theme in its marketing ; and 
refrigerated slot machines abound in American railway 
stations, garages, factories, offices, and hospitals. One 
of every five soft drinks sold in America, indeed; comes 
from a slot machine. These refrigerated slot machines 
for soft drinks are now being made in Britain ; one 
firm hopes to place 35,000 in the next five years, and 
others have started up. But in America the refresh- 
ing bottles clatter out of half a million slots. 

If the British buyer wants his soda-pop chilled, sales 
for home consumption will need some kind of ice-box 
in the kitchen. In the United States a fifth of Coca-Cola 
is still sold from soda fountains; of the four-fifths 
bottled, 20 per cent is packaged in 6-bottle carry-home 
cartons, and no doubt more is bought for home drinking 
in smaller quantities. More than half the Pepsi-Cola is 
taken home. But 35 million out of 42 million dwellings 
in America have a mechanical refrigerator and 44 million 
have an ice-box. In Britain only 1} million households 
out of 14} million have a refrigerator, fewer than 
one in ten. It may be possible to develop a low-priced 
cooler for home use ; but the day of carry-home cartons 
for chilled drinks in Britain looks some way off. 


* 


Some optimists in the trade have suggested that soft 
drink consumption will increase threefold in three years. 
Personal expenditure on soft drinks in 1952 was 
probably some {50-£55 million ; it is not easy to believe 
that another {£100 million or more annually can quickly 
be found for soft drinks. That guess would assume, 
presumably, that consumption per head would rise to 
13 gallons, or even more than the latest American 
figure. It is possible; but few convincing reasons 
have been advanced for supposing it likely. It may well 
be that the coming promotion of the new drinks 
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would raise total consumption above its present ley <|, 
but not, for some years, to 10 gallons. 

Whether or not total consumption rises greatly, there 
may well be a redistribution of markets within the s0{t 
drinks industry, _The new drinks must be expected 10 
overlap and capture the markets of some establishe4 
brands, But the victims will not necessarily be the sm |! 
firms. Their productive equipment is not always ver 
efficient technically, but their distribution costs ar: 
low: they are near their customers, and they do no 
advertise. Those that have a door-to-door service need 
not fear the chilly colas for a long time. It may b: 
the medium-sized firms, too big to rest on local conne. - 
tions and reputation and yet too small to justify moder 
high-speed bottling plants, that will be swamped by the 
flood of cola. 

An increase in total expenditure on soft drinks, on 
the other hand, might come from various sources. A 
continued increase in national income is one. Expendi- 
ture on other goods that quench thirsts or contain suga: 
are a second. Soft drinks from vending machines in 
factories and offices may spread, though it will not be 
an easy job to displace tea or coffee. And if soft drinks 
satisfy the body’s need for energy-giving sugar, they 
may displace sweets, cakes, and ice-cream; some 
vigorous promotion of soft drinks—mainly as yet fruit 
squashes—has begun in the cinemas. 

The most discussed victim of the colas is beer ; but 
the power of the challenge is by no means clear. Sever! 
brewers are bottling some of the newcomers, A fair 
number have long manufactured soft drinks for their 
own houses and some for restaurants and clubs. Almost 
every brewer is “ interested” in soft drinks because he 
owns retail outlets which sell them. On grounds of tasic 
and palate, beer seems to have little to fear. Soft drinks 
are mostly sweet. For hundreds of years hops have been 
added to beer to make it bitter. If palates have been 
changing gradually from bitter to sweet, beer can be, 
and is being, brewed less bitter ; beer also has long 
been carbonated to give it the sparkle to which the 
advance of soft drinks has, in part, been attributed 
In an expanding economy, soft drinks and bee: 
can grow together. “Although soft drinks provide th: 
licensed house with only a small part of its taking:, 
they may help it to win the classes of customer who 
might otherwise never know beer and the public house 
in their modern forms. To some people in the license< 
trade the possibility of increasing soft drinks appeal 
not only as a challenge, but also as an opportunity. 

Little evidence has been produced so far to suppor’ 
prophecies of an early flood of soft drinks, drownin’ 
many small firms and displacing other confectionery ©: 
drinks. A gradual increase spread over the years seem: 
more likely. This would give time for adjustment ‘ 
the industries affected. They have no reason for pani: 
but the new competition must be taken seriously ‘: 
formulating their own marketing plans. The outcom: 
depends largely upon how quickly they meet th: 
Clrallenge. i 
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Emidicta 
Dictation System 





me things are common to all of us. We have a 

ce on our time; we desire efficiency with economy; 

have, too, a cautious tendency to doubt all 

iedies. »Sometimes, even today, consultants of 

Emidicta Advisory Bureau are told that the 

nidicta ‘wouldn’t fit in here’. ... and yet famous 

ms both large and small are reaping the rewards 
this system. You have but to reach out, for there 

: solution to-your problem. 





The System is built around 
2400E* Standard Office Model—6 minutes’ actual 
dictation per disc—giving 20/30 minutes’ typing. 
2400E (Z/IC)y* A New Executive’s Model (12 minutes’ 
actual dictation per disc). 

* Both are dual-purpose dictation / transcription 
models with many other features including telephone 
recording (may be connected to G.P.O. lines). 


PORTABLES 


q 2401 (A.C, Mains) Transcription/dictation model. 


2402 (Battery/Spring) Dictation only—independent of 
mains supply. 





"Phone, Call or Write to 


E.M.1. SALE§ & SERVICE LTD. 
EMIDICTA DIVISION (Dept. 28) 


HEAD OFFICE: 363/367 Oxford St., London, W.1. 
_. Telephones: Mayfair 8597, Grosvenor 7127/8. 


Northern Branch Office: Regent House, Cannon St., Manchester. 
Telephone: Deansgate 2315. 


| Birmi 
| Siveleghanns 111/117 Sate Retghe St Biewinghomm ha ens, 


Telephone: Douglas 6061. 
Telephone: Cardiff 30781. 


| Glasgow: 135 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 
Cardiff: 31/35 Clare Road, Cardiff. - 
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STEEL STEPS OUT 


How much steel in a high-heeled shoe ? None, 
you say. But there is. Unseen, unnoticed, steel 
gives the trimmest shoe long-lasting strength. 

A slim steel shank supports the arch. The heel 
is attached by strong steel pins. Over 100 steel 
tacks secure the upper to the insole in almost every 
pair of shoes. Are these tacks not 
heavy ? In the interests of light- 
ness new micro-tacks have been 


produced; 30,000 to the Ib. ! 





In this way and a thousand 
other ways, steel is adding to your comfort. 

More than 8,000 tons of steel went into making 
over 130,000,000 pairs of boots and shoes last year. 


Exports brought in something like £8,500,000. 


| E E L is at your service 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 3.74 








lantern slides 
at meetings 
and lectures 





W. at “WEST” are proud to include among those 
for whom we make Lantern Slides, a number of famous 
Industrial Organisations whose standards are as exacting 
as OUr Own... 

Diagrams, photographs and charts follow each other 
across the screen to build up a clear incisive picture, often 
beyond the descriptive power of words alone. 

Such things as technical data and marketing tech- 
niques are often complicated and difficult for an audience 
to follow, and the quality of your Lantern Slides can 
make a lot of difference. That 
is how we see it, and why we 
spare no pains to make the 
best of every picture in every 
Lantern Slide we produce. 


¥ 


-—“VANTERN-SLIDES 


make things clear 


A. WEST & PARTNERS LTD., 
4 Abbey Orchard St., Westminster, London, S.W.I 











WESTY SAYS: 
For prompt service 
ring ABBey 3323. 
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TROLLOPE & COLLS LTD 


(Established 1778) 
REBUILDING the CITY 


Important Contracts in hand and recently completed :— 
BANK BUILDINGS for The Bank of England. 
BANKERS CLEARING HOUSE. 

BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA, LTD. 
8/13, CHISWELL STREET, E.C.1. 

THE DUTCH CHURCH. 

THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 

THE GUILDHALL. 

GRAY’S INN HALL. 

ST. BRIDGET’S HOUSE & 6/18, TUDOR ST., E.C.3. 
TRINITY HOUSE. 
WATLING HOUSE, Cannon St., E.C.3. 

No. | RE-DEVELOPMENT UNIT, Cannon St., E.C.3. 
DAILY EXPRESS NEWSPAPER BUILDING EXTENSIONS. 
DAILY NEWS BUILDING EXTENSIONS. 
MORNING ADVERTISER. 

THE PHOENIX ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 

THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, Foresters 
Hall Place, E.C.1. 
LONDON WALL BUILDINGS. 


BUILDERS: 


Trocoll House, 41-44, Great Queen Street London W.C.2 





Malleable castings 
annealed in 


48 HOURS! 


Oxy Gloucester can anneal blackheart malleable 
castings in 48 hours because Gloucester is the only 
foundry in Britain with the advanced new elevator-type 
electric annealing furnace. Complete mechanisation, long 
experience and exacting control of quality are the other 
reasons why Gloucester can offer you fast service, 
consistent quality and high output of malleable and grey 
iron castings. Call in the Gloucester man at the earliest 
stages of design. His advice can save you time and money. 


Give the job to 


GLOUCESTER FOUNDRY LTD., EMLYN WORKS, GLOUCESTER 
(A subsidiary of the Gloucester Railway Carriage & Wagon Co. Led.) 





Telephens: Gioucester 23061 Telegrems: ‘Pulleys’ Glouceste’ 
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Business Notes 





Closing Arguments on EPU 


CTIVE discussions are continuing in Paris on the 
A problem of the extension of the European Payments 
Union beyond June 30th next. The United Kingdom has 
now tabled its formal proposals ; as expected, Britain has 
expressed its readiness to accept a degree of funding and 
repayment of debts that have been outstanding for eighteen 
months or more—provided that the main creditors, with 
whom the funding and repayment would be negotiated 
bilaterally, give assurances that they will pursue “ good 
creditor policies.” The British proposals, it should be 
emphasised, do not- countenance a “ hardening” of the 
Union by any increase in the ratio of gold to credit in 
the monthly statements, whether for debtors or creditors. 
The basic tenet of the British attitude still is that EPU 
must be kept as a liberal trading club, so that any increase 
in the incentives to build up surpluses would be wholly 
inappropriate. 

These British proposals are directed primarily to the 
problem of the German surplus, for Germany now has 
an accumulated credit balance of over $500 million in 
EPU, and shows no sign of being able to reduce the rate 
of growth in these credits. Britain’s views on the appro- 
priate remedies of this problem have been reinforced by a 
report of a special working party of the Economic Com- 
mittee of OEEC on the policy that Germany should follow 
if it is to remain a good member of the Union. The report 
makes a number of tentative recommendations, in particu- 
lar, that there should be a further liberalisation of imports 
into Germany and—on a much more controversial plane— 
that Germany should adopt a much more expansionist 
domestic credit policy. The response of the German 
authorities to this advice, as to the British proposals, has 
been unfavourable. They emphasise Germany’s high degree 
of liberalisation of imports, the reflationary effect of the 
recent large-scale reduction in income-tax, and the ever- 
increasing fréedom of transfer not only of earnings on old 
blocked marks but of the balances themselves, which can 
now be transferred into any non-dollar currency. Yet 
Britain can point to the anomaly of Germany’s tax remis- 
sions to exporters, its continuing restrictions and high 
‘ariffs on imports of agricultural goods, and its quite excep- 
ionally high interest rates. 


The Paris discussions are at the moment taking place 
bilaterally, so that the controversial points at issue are 
unlikely to be. thrashed out in general session before the 
eve of the next Ministerial meeting, to be attended by 
Mr Butler, that is due to open on May 5th. It now seems 
ikely that the overriding problem before the Ministers will 
be to reconcile the British and the German viewpoints. 
The “ French problem” has now been largely mitigated ; 


France has already increased its percentage of liberalised 
trade with Europe from 20 to 53, and has undertaken to 
step this up to 65 per cent before the beginning of 
November. France also seems prepared to follow Britain in 
opening negotiations on the funding of its long-outstanding 
debts to the Union. 


Paying for the Coal Plan 


HE prospective deficit of £17 million for this year that 

led the National Coal Board to raise its prices this week 
by an average of just under 5 per cent was calculated with- 
out-taking into account the last general rise in miners’ wages, 
That rise will cost nearly £10 million a year ; but the board, 
at least formally, still considers that a rise of 2} per cent 
in output this year, which might wholly offset the con- 
sequent rise in labour costs, can be achieved. This week’s 
increases in coal prices—which are designed to clear off the 
£17 million in the remaining eight months of 1954, and 
will amount to about £264 million in a full year—have been 
decided upon to meet other increases in the board’s eosts, 
particularly in capital charges. « 


Between nationalisation and the end of 1952 the Board 
spent £184 million in capital investment, and last year its 
rate of spending rose, perhaps to £55 million or more. Its 
accounts for 1952 showed funded and temporary advances 
from the Minister of Fuel and Power totalling £63 million, 
and last year the board again appears to have borrowed 
heavily from this source to finance its investment. This 
is presenting it with a problem familiar to any enterprise 
that is spending heavily over a long period on capital develop- 
ments that necessarily take a long time to fructify ; it has 
temporarily to bear a heavy burden of unproductive invest- 
ment, and one that will grow for some years before it begins 
to be reduced as major projects come into full operation. 
In addition to sharply rising interest charges, the board’s 
depreciation provisions are rising steadily ; though it does 
not charge depreciation on major projects, such as shaft 
sinkings, until operations begin, much of its expenditure is 
on less distinct developments and equipment, which it may 
begin to write off before they are being fully utilised. The 
board. might have been well advised, in justifying its 
increases in price, to set out these rises in its capital charges 
in more detail. Little of the capital put into the industry 
under its 15-year plan is yet beginning to yield extra coal ; 
but this year’s face-saving agreement over wages may 
strengthen the view of the miner that any and every increase 
in output derives entirely from his extra effort, and that all 
the eventual benefits of mining reconstruction can be ear- 
marked in advance for wages. 
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Opening the Concertina 


N raising coal prices this week, the National Coal Board 
| has again shifted slightly from a price policy based upon 
“ scientific grading” towards ordinary commercial prin- 
_ ciples. Calorific values are one thing: the fact that certain 
coals are in great demand or extremely costly to produce is 
another, and the board is continuing gradually to take more 
notice of supply and demand. The general increase of 2 per 
cent in most coals sold in Britain other than to domestic 
consumers is complemented by a further “ opening of the 
concertina” for domestic coals and for carbonisation and 
large coals generally. The greater the demand or the higher 
the cost, the more expensive the coal ; this week’s changes 
make the best domestic grades much dearer and a few 
grades of house coal considerably cheaper, while raising the 
prices of the best coking and industrial large coals much 
more than those of inferior grades. The effect is to raise 
the price of large coals by an average of 6} per cent, of 
carbonisation coals in general by 5 per cent, and of the 
rest by 3 per cent: its effect upon industrial customers, 
therefore, is highly selective: 
Increase per ton 
CORD osc cdcdeccostacnphpeeedyeeeesecsonmiinaianbabeans 
Electricity 


$ 

3 

fase Sin Cart ad oh ee So Se gee ae l 
Railways ... dae tilda en cocks en ae 
NCB Coking Ditty 6s icc esi 4 
Other Coking Plants 3 
Iron and Steel 2 
Coastwise Bunkers 4+ 
Trawler Bunkers 


General Industry and other Inland Disposals 2 0 
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The effect upon the domestic consumer will be somewhat 
softened at first by the fact that these increases will come 
into effect on May 3rd, at the same time as the summer 
price rebates that the Board gives to encourage storage at 
home before the winter. These will give householders a 
chance to buy all but the.two highest grades of coal, during 
the summer, at cheaper prices than they are paying to-day. 
The eventual increases, moreover, do not affect the three 
lowest grades of domestic coal, which together make up 
about 40 per cent of the coal that householders buy. 


Oil Negotiations in Teheran 


HE representatives of the consortium that has reached 
Lr provisionally agreement about handling Iranian oil, if 
production is resumed, have been in Teheran for the past 
week, on the invitation of the Iranian Government, to 
negotiate the terms on which operations in the oilfields and 
at the Abadan refinery can be restarted. On Monday, Mr 
Eden expressed the hope of the Government that the 
negotiations would lead to “a durable settlement.” The 
details of the consortium that he gave confirmed unofficial 
reports recently in circulation. Its composition is as 


follows : 
per cent 
Anglo Iranian aie 40 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Socony Vacuum , ca 
Standard Oil of California vie 40 
Gulf Oil os sins 
Texas Corporatibn wie 
Shell. .... Sy oe 14 


Compagnie Francaise ‘des Pétroles ‘i 6 
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Mr Eden was questioned about - _ Suitable “contribu: ry 
compensation ” from the other members of the consor: :1 
to Anglo-Iranian and he made it clear that these <. -) 
members would pay for the share they took in the 
sortium. Evidently, these would be payments analogo. 
the purchase of a share of goodwill ; they must be regai |» 
as distinct in kind from the payment by Iran to An 
Iranian in compensation for the oil assets that 
nationalised. Meanwhile, all hangs on a successful out: 

to the Teheran negotiations ; until then, agreement ren 
provisional. But Mr Eden did well to remind the H 

of the part that the members of the consortium would 1!) 
be able to play in the marketing of Iranian oil—“ a prob! 
that has still to be resolved in the course of the discus 
with the Iranian Government.” But in marketing, as ¢ .- 
tinct from production, they would be principals, and 1. 
partners. 


Crisis for the Comet 


HE wreckage of the Comet that lies 3,000 feet down 

the Mediterranean sea bed has shocked and shaken the 
confidence of the-aircraft industry, for it has brought hom:, 
in a peculiarly tragic way, how little men yet know about 
the air. Ten days after Comets had been put back in‘o 
passenger service after the intensive checks that follows 
the Elba disaster in January, another Comet crashed in 
circumstances virtually parallel with those reported on th: 
previous occasion. It seems that there is a choice betwee 
only two conclusions—structural weakness or the ugly poss: 
bility of sabotage. The Minister of Transport has with 
drawn the Comets’ certificates of airworthiness. 

It must be hoped that the public inquiry that has been 
promised into these two disasters will unearth the truth 
But meanwhile all is dark, and no amount of excitable com 
ment (such as some offered in Parliament last Monday 
brings any light. But it is fair to recall some pertines 
features of the Comet’s history. Comets have been flyin 
since 1949 ; teething troubles during flight trials were neg!’ 
gible, and during the first year’s passenger service, th 
Comets gave British Overseas Airways Corporation 1 
trouble than any other new aircraft on record. The loss © 
a Comet over Calcutta was attributed to exceptional weat!: 
conditions, and there is no evidence to disprove it. Tic 
aircraft had been flying for nearly five years before the 
two so far inexplicable tragedies occurred, one almo 
immediately after the other. if, after full inquiry, the 
have to be attributed to structural failure, it would demo: 
strate that present knowledge of aerodynamics did not ¢ 
deep enough for the engineers who inspected the Comets : 
minutely when they were grounded in January to track dow. 
the source of the trouble. 

The wreckage that has come back from Elba so far has 
served to eliminate a number of possible causes of that p: 
ticular disaster, but it has so far provided no direct a0. 
positive evidence, There is still hope that a detailed exam- 
nation of the larger pieces now on their way back to Englan: 
may show what took place. The future of the Comet closel; 
depends on the result of these examinations, for no sub- 
stantial wreckage will ever be recovered from last week 
end’s crash ; failing that, the long-term research on fatiguc 
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in aircraft that the Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farn- 

borough has had in hand for some years will have to proceed 

until the source of the trouble is no longer in doubt. The 

destruction tésts on the first prototype Comet are a part 

.{ this programme, and without some lead from them, it is 

cifcult to know what further tests can usefully be carried 
: on the remaining Comets. — 


Steel Demand Remains High 


rycue British steel industry is continuing to find buyers 
| for more steel than it has ever produced before ; 
partly because imports have been cut to less than half of 
st year’s rate, but mainly because of the continued buoy- 
ancy of demand. Last month the industry turned out 
early 365,000 ingot tons of steel a week, equivalent to 
nearly 19 million ingot tons a year; the annual rate for the 
first quarter of 19§4 was more than 18} million ingot tons. 
The Iron and Steel Board, which this week issued the 
monthly figures with rather more detail and comment than 
has ever been done before, says that “ There should be 
capacity for the production of 184 million tons of steel in 
954, if this output is required.” 

It also published—for the first time—the results of the 
half-yearly censuses that have been taken of merchants’ and 
consumers’ stocks ever since 1950. The absolute figures 


STOCKS OF STEEL, 1950-53 
(‘000 tons) 


Ro 
Period | Producers | Merchants; Consumers! Total 
} } 


Change 
1950... 997 208 2,790 3,995 | oes 
1951... 585 165 2,640 3,390 — 605 
1952 .. 657 198 2,775 3,630 +240 
1952. . 739 235 3,020 3,994 + 364 
1953 .. 914 315 3,190 4,419 +425 
1953... 4,562 +143 


1,017 345 3,200 





here are subject to revision, and in any case may convey an 
cxaggerated impression of accuracy, since returns rendered 
' stocks depend somewhat upon definition and somewhat 
pon the consumer’s state of mind; but the changes are 
extremely significant, particularly the continued growth in 
merchants’ and consumers’ stocks during the period of 
so-called “ steel shortage” and the official maldistribution 
‘cheme. These stocks showed little change during the last 
x months of 19§3, a period during which steel supplies to 
'he home market amounted to some 73 million ingot tons, 
‘r about §3 million tons of finished steel—which would 
ndicate that actual consumption of finished steel in this 
cuntry May now be something over 11 million tons a year. 


A Monopoly Competes 


B RITISH NYLON SPINNERS has reduced its prices sooner 
and further than most people expected. The cuts 
omount to about 1§ per Cent on fine denier yarns and about 
10 per cent on staple fibre. British nylon prices which until 
hursday were fractionally above American are now the 
‘owest in the world. This has been arranged in spite of the 


eee 


fact that British Nylon Spinners still foresee well over a year 
in which they will be unable to supply all the yarn and staple 
for which they have a demand. The Pontypool plant exten- 
sions planned to bring production up from 10 million Ib a 
year to 30 million should reach 25 million by the end of this 
year and full production by the end of 1955. That is not 
expected fully to satisfy demand. The new plant at Don- 
caster which is being built into the shell of British Bemberg’s 
factory should fill the unsatisfied demand ; it will be ready 
in about 18 months’ time. 

Why then has the price cut been.made now? First 
because it is desired to give British manufacturers of woven 
and knitted nylon goods and mixtures a fair opportunity in 
overseas markets. South Africa provides a good example ; 
since the lifting of import restrictions there American com- 
petition in fabrics has grown. Secondly for the paradoxical 


WORLD PRICES OF NYLON 





(Per Ib) ; 
Sa er eee 
Britain USA | Germany | Canada 
iactdinilteiteieiig cesta aiittimnaitaaeln ead scansiieiti Raiasetincinasiiviimniioraiittiaiatn Iatiiitmsiiibaliapaaiiidiiia 
Denier | Old. | New du Pont | “Perlon” | Canadian 


Price ' Price j 


| 
s 44 a 4 s. d. 


s. d. s. d. 

SOR: Te ieeuee i 4 9 39 9 42 10 ei 51 10 
sa Matapedaai See ad ps 48 7 a 

ao MCC dev as | 20 10 179} 19 3 | 4 4 23 7 

Staple 1}....... ll 6 0 9/11}; H 5 11 11 

» 3dsand6..]| ll 3 10 3 10 9 1 it} a 





reason that British Nylon Spinners has a monopoly 
in this country and recognises the responsibility that 
monopoly implies. Other textile fibres, for example rayon 
staple, may come down in the summer. British Nylon 
Spinners decided to play their full hand early. As a result 
nylon, jointly owned by ICI and Courtaulds, now comfort- 
ably undercuts Terylene wholly owned by ICI. Production of 
Terylene is not yet big enough to offer serious competition 
to nylon ; but some day it may in the fields of underwear, 
woven fabrics, in some industrial uses, and as a mixture with 
wool. 

The present move does not seem to be the prelude to any 
changes in the capital or ownership of British Nylon 
Spinners. It is to remain wholly owned by Courtaulds and 


PRICES OF TEXTILE FIBRES 
Perlb | Per Ib 


s. d s. & 
Ardil:— Cotten:— 
34, 5 and 8 denier staple.... 3H American 15/16 inch........ 2 9-10 
Terviene:— Wool 
Spee epee rere 16 6 ae 
150 denier......... ees Se Tops 64's Warp ... cee seves 12 3 
1}, 3 and 6 denier staple.... 12 QO |[sjp-— 
Viscose Rayon:— Jap raw silk 20/22 grade..... 40 6 
BGO GOI sive cecaasee se 4 10} ; 
Staple fibre... .....----eees 2 0 | Nylon:— 
Acetate Rayon: — 60 denier....... tiisaness cot aoe 
FOG Gombe? 5 os news c ee sees 4 10} 350 denier. ...55.5.- ee: eee 
3 denier staple ............ 2 9 3 and 6 denier staple........ 10 3 





ICI and it is hoped that the authorised capital of £8 million 
plus ploughed back profits will approximately suffice to carry 
through the development programme. 


Competition in Petrol 


INCE premium petrol came back on the market fifteen 
months ago, the price of the commercial grades has 
been brought down from 4s. 2jd. a gallon to 4s. ojd. a 
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gallon, the last cut being at the end of March. The price of 
derv fuel was cut at the same time, but by 4d. a gallon. 
Now the Esso Petroleum Company has posed a fresh 
problem in price strategy by cutting the price of its mixture 
petrol, a grade midway in quality between commercial and 
premium, by 3d. to 4s. 34d. This makes it 2d. a gallon 
cheaper than the premium grades marketed by the other 
oil companies, but 3d. dearer than commercial petrol. Since 
last autumn the major problem of the oil companies has 
been the persistently heavy demand for premium petrols at 
the expense of the cheaper grades. Even with the wonder- 
fully flexible catalytic crackers, the refineries are bound to 
produce a certain minimum proportion of lower grade petrol 
from every ton of crude oil refined, and it is not proving 
easy to tempt the market to consume all that is produced. 
Two successive price cuts were made last autumn, followed 
by a further general reduction last month. The spread of 
petrol prices now extends from 4s. o}d. for commercial 
grades to 4s. 63d. for the top premium grade marketed by 
Esso—at a price 1d. a gallon dearer than that of the other 
premium grades. When premium petrol first returned to 
the market, the spread was far narrower, from 4s. 23d. to 
4s. 63d. a gallon. 

If price differentials of 5d. and 6d. a gallon are proving 
barely sufficient inducement to persuade motorists and 
fleet owners to accept the slightly lower performance 
that comes with using commercial grades, the standard 
commercial rebates given to big users are also‘ losing their 
attraction, Oi! companies are apparently having to offer 
rebates of as much as 13d. a gallon in order to get the 
custom of big fleet owners. To the companies themselves, 
these concessions are substantial ; to users paying 2s. 6d. tax 
on every Is. 6}d. gallon of commercial petrol, they have lost 
much of their significance. When the tax is greater than 
the price of the petrol, these small variations in petrol prices 
lose their power to influence demand and tend to drive 
competition into other channels such as “ additives,” and, 
on a different level, special financial arrangements with 
garages. 
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New Issue Activity 


LTHOUGH the budget fireworks that carried the share 

markets aloft have finished, the flow of normal 
refinancing operations is being resumed. Plans are now 
going forward for a number of issues against an investment 
background that remains favourable. Early prospects 
include two issues by companies both built up by single 
industrialists from small beginnings. An offer is expected 
to be made early next month of the 63 per cent £1 prefer- 
ence shares in Cyril Lord Textiles sponsored by Ocean 
Trust and Hoare and Company, Mr Lord and his partner 
retaining the equity of the business.. As a fabric designer 
and pioneer in the adaptation of synthetic textiles, he has 
built up since the war a manufacturing and merchant con- 
verting business which is to have a nominal capitalisation 
of £2 million in one million preference and one million 
ordinary shares. 

Another welcome addition to the list of Stock Exchange 
securities is the 1os. ordinary share of F. Perkins, the 
manufacturers of diesel engines. These shares, which up 
to this week were unofficially dealt in under rule 163 (2), 
are now quoted at around 3§s. 6d., on the basis of a 
20 per cent dividend. This Peterborough business, which 
is Mr Perkins’ persoral achievement, receives a quotation 
on the publication of its 1953 accounts which themselves 
imply that the company may shortly need to issue new 
capital. The chairman announces that the board has the 
question of increased working capital under active con- 
sideration. Present capitalisation consists of {1,500,000 of 
4} per cent first mortgage debenture stock and £1,300,000 
in 2,600,000 10s. ordinary shares. 

In the sphere of mining finance, African and European 
Investment announces plans to issue 1,580,000 new I0s. 
ordinary shares as part of its programme for following up 
its investments in the Orange Free State and elsewhere. 
Of the new shares 780,000 are being offered to existing 
ordinary shareholders at 45s. per share (compared with a 





Tuere have been reports for some 
months of price reductions in the car 


Car Prices in 


Price 
1954 


Cubic Price 


Name Capacity 1953 


export markets, but the variety of import ‘ e4° Sw.frs. Sw frs 
roataalian in force in the seadeaeg 4 Competition co 1900... eee tyes eine 
“remap makes it difficult eat obtain s Cubic Price Price Triumph Sports co 1,991 ‘vs 11,850 
air price comparison between different Name Capacity 1953 1954 Renault Frégate ... 1,996 11,900 10,500 
makes of cars from different countries. Sw.frs. Sw.frs. Vanguard. ........ 2,088 11,850. 11,850 
The Swiss market, with no local auto- Citroen C.V. ...... 375 4,490 4,490 Rover 75 ......... 2,103 14,950 14.950 
mobile industry, but with a connoisseur’s Lloyd L.P. S00 ac. 386 4,950 4,475 Ford Vedette ....... 2,158 10,900 10,900 
interest: in car design sad an import FiO MOC. ...W.. 570 5,450 5,450 Austin A.70 ...... 2,199 11,850 11,850 
restrictions to curb individual prefer- rece — one oan ann nee sale Suen fea =o = ° 
wa ; : s Ae ow ees j : ‘ord Ze TSA sane ae , I 
a = ae most reliable Morris Minor II |::. 803 6,560 6,560 Vauxhall Velox .... 2.262 11,500 10,300 
s ig competitive Standard8........ 803 --- 6350 Daimler Con t 2,433 19,500 

e : , quest .. 2, a a 
prices. The accompanying prices are Volkswagen ....... 1,131 5,750 5,575 Opel Kapitan 2.473 10.750 11,750 
those asked at the recent Geneva Motor Ford Prefect ...... 1,172 .- 6,300 Nash Rambler ..... 2,830 14,900 12,750 
Show. The price trends for the coming Ford Taunus ...... 1,172 7,175 7,500 Citroen 15-6 ....... 2.867 12,780 12,780 
spring and summer—the car buying Austin A.40 ...... 1,200 8,450 7,650 Hudson Super Jet .. 3,310 14,200 14,200 
season in the Northern Hemisphere— oe a reees ed “Fden iT ap aren Sidde'ey 800 23,750 
. olseley 4/44 ..... ; ; : Sapphire ........ 3,435 20. 750 
—_ .* = a ad ae Hillman Minx aes 1,265 8,350 7,995 jnsear Mark VII .. 3,442 20,500 20,500 
|! i he mant eugeot 203 ....... 1,290 7,850 7,400 Chevrolet Powerglide 3,850 12,950 15,390" 
of medium-priced cars in Britain, France Fial 1400 ........ 1,395 9,975 9.975 Pontiac Chieftain.. 3,920 18,250 18,250 
and Germany have made quite signifi- re eet pag ‘ a — oom ee Super Snipe 4,139 17.900 eae 
cant reductions in the prices that the ee en fos ; wick 40 Special ... 4,315 21,300 21,306 
were takdde aa ts is oe Y Mercedes Benz ..... 1,697 13,420 13,800 Bentley .......... 4,556 47.000 47,000 


Borgward Hansa 1800 1,768 10,950. 10,450 


* With automatic transmission. 
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market price of 48s. 14d. for the existing stock) in the 
proportion of one for every to stock units held, and under- 
written by Anglo American Corporation of South Africa 
for a 24 per cent commission. The remaining 800,000 new 
ordinary shares will be subscribed by Anglo American 
Corporation of South Africa at 50s. per share. The shares 
to be subscribed by Anglo American will not rank for the 
one in ten “rights” issue. The operation refunds on a 
permanent basis Anglo-American’s present investment of 
{1,700,000 in 43 per cent unsecured notes. 


Jump in Exports 


RITISH exports recovered handsomely last month, even 
B allowing for the fact that March had 27 working 
days, three more than February. The provisional trade 
figures, which were ready conveniently for the President 
of the Board of Trade’s speech last Monday at the close 
of the Budget debate, show that exports jumped by £45 
million to £246.4 million fob, and re-exports by {3.3 
million to £11.6 million. The average daily rate of total 
exports rose from £8.7 million in February to £9.6 million, 
although it was still £400,000 below the rate in November. 
The improvement in March retrieved much of the ground 
lost in the two previous months, and the average value of 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


£ million—monthly averages or calendar months 
| Imports Exports exports Trade 
t Cis f.0.b. f.0.b. deficit 











1953 Ist quarter | 272-4 208-5 10-0 53-9 
2nd_si,, 291-7 210-0 8-0 73°7 
3rd 274-8 211-6 8-5 54-8 
4th 276-1 250-6 8-7 36-8 

1954 Ist quarter* 274-1 224-4 9°3 40-3 
March* 298 -6 246-4 11-6 40-6 





* Provisional 


exports, excluding re-exports, for the first quarter has 
reached £224.4 million a month, only 3 per cent less than 
the average for the last quarter of 1953 and 8 per cent 
above that of the first quarter. The even bigger rise of 
{56.6 million to £298.6 million cif in imports in March 


EXPORTS TO NORTH AMERICA 





| 


| U.S.A. | Canada Total 





1953 Ist quarter .......... 2:7 11-3 24-1 
NN ae 13-9 15-7 29-5 
UE yet ae ee 13-9 12-8 26-7 
GON ee SA eee 12-4 12-5 24-9 
1954 Ist quarter*.......... 11-9 10-5 22-4 
Magee see: 12-9 11-2 24-1 





* Provisional 


reflects mainly the longer month ; the daily rate was little 
higher than in February. The average value of imports in 
the fitst quarter, at £274.1 million a month, was almost the 
same as in the previous six months and in the first quarter. 
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of last year. The gross visible trade deficit in the first 
quarter was {40.3 million a month, £3.5 million above the 
monthly average in the last quarter of 1953, but {15 million 
below the average for the whole of last year. 

Despite the American recession, exports to North America 
shared in the general recovery, rising by £3.6 million to 
£24.1 million. Shipments to the United States were {2.2 
million higher at £12.9 million and the daily rate was also 
higher than in February. Shipments to Canada, which are 
affected not only by the recession but by the closing of the 
St. Lawrence, were £1.4 million higher at {11.2 million, 
but the daily rate was unchanged. 


Confidence for Cotton 


HE recent speech by Mr Oliver Jacks to the shareholders 
of Ashton Brothers and Company (Holdings) deserves 
study, for Mr Jacks has both confidence and _first- 
hand knowledge. Ashton Brothers in recent years has grafted 
a successful merchanting business onto its old-established 
spinning and manufacturing departments and has kicked 
open the door of the dollar market in British cotton poplins. 
Now, like a breath of fresh air, Mr Jacks tells the world that 
the harm that the Anglo-Japanese agreement will do to Lan- 
cashire is being much exaggerated, and that in any case the 
challenge of Japanese competition is one which sooner or 
later must be faced. He does not expect that Ashton 
Brothers productions (sheets, pillow cases, towels and shirt- 
ings) will be much affected by it. He speaks with a confi- 
dence that was commoner in Lancashire a generation ago, 
when cotton was still the world’s biggest exporting industry. 
Two other leaders of the textile industry have also spoken 
of the Anglo-Japanese agreement though in less confident 
tones, Mr James Ewing, the chairman of Bradford Dyers, 
refuses to take an alarmist view, but he criticises the Govern- 
ment for not having consulted representative bodies in the 
industries mainly concerned before making it. Had that 
been done he believes that the same ends could have been 
achieved with a less harmful impact upon British exports. 
It fell to Mr W. T. Winterbottom, the chairman of Fine 
Spinners and Doublers, to tell the Federation of Textile 
Works Managers’ Associations what the first effects of the 
agreement have been. Japanese merchants, he said, had 
complained that importers in this country had made offers 
for substantial quantities of Japanese grey cloth at prices 
well below current Japanese export quotations. No busi- 
ness had been done because the bids were so low. Mr 
Winterbottom was concerned at the loss of confidence which 
would result if a few quick deals were made at cut prices to 
Lancashire merchants of all people. It is also fair to point 
out that spinners and manufacturers would suffer if Lanca- 
shire merchant converters could only maintain their 
competitive position by using Japanese grey cloth. 


Tin’s Rapid Climb 


RICES of non-ferrous metals have recently been buoyant, 
but tin has bounded upwards—and then fallen part 
of the way back again. Two months ago, cash tin was 
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£650 a ton; it then climbed rapidly to £750, dropped 
to £725, and has recently shot up, reaching £825 last 
Monday. That price, however, was purely nominal, for 
no cash tin was in fact traded that day. On Tuesday cash 
tin was sold for £780 a ton, and the price has dropped 
further since then, The three months’ price has been 
similarly erratic, but usually at a wide discount of between 
£30 to {50a ton. These market spasms have been caused 
primarily by the continued shortage of supplies passing 
through the market—as distinct from supplies going direct 
to industry. Narrow markets spell wide fluctuations. There 
is no surplus of tin, and the prevailing discount for three 
months’ tin discourages operators from selling forward. 
The immediate strength of-the market has several causes. 
Consumers, who had been buying from hand to mouth and 
running down their stocks, fear that the war in Indo-China 
may become another Korea, threatening to cut off supplies. 
There is also more confidence that the International Tin 
Agreement will come into effect. And last week Argentina 
bought 500 tons of tin and Chile 200 tons; these pur- 
chases were not unusual, but they were large in relation 
to supplies. Though the apparent world surplus of tin is 
some 35,000 tons a year, the renewal of the American con- 
tract with Indonesia for 20,000 tons reduces the real surplus 
to some 15,000 tons. This is not large in relation to an 
annual world consumption of about 130,000 tons, and may 
be no more than is necessary for the smooth distribution 
of supplies. As the sharp fall in the price last-year from 
£950 to £565 a ton was caused by the threat of surplus, 
it is ‘reasonable to expect the price to remain buoyant now 
that the threat has, at least for the time being, disappeared: 


Recovery in Wool Prices 


HE recovery in raw wool has carried prices of cross- 
breds back to the opening levels of the season ; prices 
of merino wools, which had more ground to make up, are 
still below them. Prices of wool tops in Bradford, and of 
futures in London, have reflected the higher trend, although 
—as the chart shows—their relationship to raw wool prices 
is not always direct. The recovery has been due to a fairly 
widespread improvement in demand from the wool textile 
industries after stocks had been run down and when little 
of the season’s sterling wool remains for disposal. Demand 
from Britain and the Continent was also stimulated by 
the need to place orders before the Dominion auctions 
closed for Easter: Though Russia and East European 
countries have been buying steadily, their bidding “has 
been more restrained, and purchases of sterling  wools 
by the United States have shown scarcely any improve- 
ment. Bradford bought heavily in London this month 
and the Continent has also taken substantial quantities, 
Greasy crossbred fleece wools were 10 per cent dearer than 
at the close of the previous auctions on March 5, and greasy 
merino wools were 2} to § per cent dearer. The next 
London auctions will not begin until the middle of May. 
Crossbred prices have been particularly firm owing to the 
shortage of sterling crossbreds, South American prices being 
considered too high by Britain and other countries which 
do not enjoy special rates of exchange with Argentina and 
Uruguay. The sizeable export orders secured by Bradford 
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for crossbred tops, notably for China, have accentuated 1}. 
shortage in this country. Owing partly to these expor 

orders, and partly to some substitution of cheaper crossbr.: ! 
wools for merino in worsted cloth, output of crossbred to»); 
in Britain has recently increased, while output of meri: 
tops has fallen. Merino wools are in more ample sup», 
and, in this country at least, in rather less demand |; 


WOOL PRICES 


64's BTOPS (Bradford) 


‘eee. 
= om os Ses cncceseseons 
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64's BTOPS 
(London 





*New Zealand Wool 
prices, delivered United Kingdom, for sales in London and ti. 
minions. 


Commission (London Agency)—clein 


woollen cloth, in which there also seems to have been som: 
substitution of crossbred wools for merinos. With the main 
part of the season over, there is every indication that the 
wool-growing Dominions will have enjoyed as good a ye: 
as in 1952-53. In the eight months ending in February 
exports of New Zealand wools, for example, rose to {44 
million from £37 million in the same period of the previou 
season. 


Uranium Progress 


URTHER progress in the exploitation of South Africa's 
uranium resources is disclosed in the mining return) 
for the March quarter now beginning to come in. We: 
Rand Consolidated Mines was the first South African min- 
to earn a profit from uranium. The original plan was for 
the company to build a uranium extraction plant (with 2 
monthly capacity of about 40,000 tons) and a sulphur: 
acid plant. The cost of the project, which came into pro 
duction at the end of 1952, was put at about £1,600,00-. 
So far the company has spent {1,778,852 on the plan‘, 
including interest on the £1,680,000 loan received from t!- 
Atomic Energy Board (acting as the agent of the British anJ 
American governments), Once the first plant was erecte:! 
West Rand undertook to consider extending agen 
The directors now say in their 1953 report that ‘ 
best means of obtaining the target of production er 
taken by the company would be by means of increasing 
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i Different People 


Different Times 


We have more electricity today than 
we have ever had before. In the past 
six years 40 new power stations have 
been brought into operation and 
power supply has increased by 50 per 
cent. At the same time, more and 
more people want to use electricity. 
[hey want it in greater quantities 
than ever. 





Bisa 


3 


Nevertheless, the whole of the 
generating plant is only working at 
full output for short periods once or 
twice during the day. It could work 
to capacity almost all the time: it 
would be much to _ everybody’s 
advantage if it did. 


If electricity were more widely used 
by factories, farms, shops, homes, 
offices and for street lighting — this 
would keep the generating plant more 
fully loaded. The demands on the 
power stations coming from these 
different classes of consumers would 
be diversified. That is to say the 
loads would not occur simultaneously 
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: but, in the main, at different times of 
« the day—and continuous full output 
, from the generating plant would 
: reduce the cost of electricity. 
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... burning 


bright 


Some eight thousand miles from London lie the jungles 
of Malaya. 

We, the British, are the people who brought to this 
ancient land of tiger and jungle a common law and order, 
who constructed railways and roads, pushed back the 
jungle, built towns and cities, developed the tin mines 
and introduced the rubber tree. We have made it one of 
the most important countries in the world. 

The rubber plantations of Malaya, which now supply 
industry with an enormous volume of cultivated rubber, 
were begun from the Brazilian seeds shipped to Britain 
towards the end of the r9th Century and propagated in 
Kew Gardens. 


Today Dunlop Malayan Estates Ltd. cultivates 80,000 
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acres, the largest rubber plantation property in the 
world under single control. It employs many thousands 
of Tamils, Chinese and Malays. They work for good 
wages and live in good houses. They have schools, 
hospitals, créches, laundries, bus services, entertain- 
ments and temples. 


This is an age of greatly differing ways of living. We 
have no reason to be too modest. The British way of life 
has brought to millions a new conception of living, a 
greater prosperity, a wider freedom. Whether we work 
alone or as colleagues in one of our great industrics, 
such as Dunlop, we still have to finish the job we started 
—the creation of a common prosperity and a Common 
wealth of work and happiness for all peoples of the world. 


DWM LOLW makes things better for everyone 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED - ST. JAMES’S HOUSE - 8T. JAMES'S STREET - LONDON, 5.W.I 
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the capacity of the plant.” The extension, including the 
expansion of the sulphuric acid plant, will cost about 
{550,000 and West Rand has applied to the Atomic Energy 
Board for loan facilities to cover the new expenditure. The 
extended plant should be in operation by the end of this 
year. West Rand’s plant treats ore from the Bird Reef 
which has a higher uranium content than the other reefs 
in the mines. The uranium content, however, is low com- 
pared with that of producers outside South Africa. 

West Rand is one of the mines which has deliberately 
mined ore of poor gold content but relatively rich in 
uranium. The result is reflected in last year’s figures which 
show a fall in gold profits from £1,500,000 to about 
{420,000 ; but this is more than compensated for by a 
uranium profit of £1,367,998. Shareholders looking for- 
ward to still bigger uranium earnings will regard the decline 
in gold earnings with equanimity, but they may feel a tinge 
of envy when they see that another budding uranium pro- 
ducer, Stilfontein, is showing rising figures for both gold and 
uranium. The March return shows a rise in gold profits 
from {£322,605 to £378,509 and in uranium profits from 
{44,833 to £71,575. Daggafontein and Western Reefs have 
also announced advances in their quarterly uranium profits, 
from {257,000 to £313,000 and from £228,000 to £270,000 
respectively. 


Productivity Loans Hang Fire 


NDUSTRIALISTS and farmers have shown little anxiety to 
] take up loans from the {£1 million of “counterpart 
funds ” earmarked by the Government as a revolving fund 
for loans to produce quick increases in productivity. Fewer 
than 430 applications have been received in the seven 
months since the scheme started, and a large number of 


THE UK TRADE GAP 
{£ MILLION 


TOTAL IMPORTS 


oO 
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these have had to be rejected because they did not suit 
the purposes of the fund. Of the 320 applications received 
from industrial firms, the advisory committee has approved 
only 32—involving about £320,000 out of the £700,000 
set aside for industry. It still has 40 under consideration, 
but 250 or so have been turned down or withdrawn. Just 
over 100 firms have applied for loans from the £300,000 
set aside for agriculture ; 33 loans have been approved, 
totalling only £25,000, and another 47, which would involve 
£40,000, are still being considered. 

Some industrialists have complained of the conditions 
under which these loans are offered: the Board of Trade 
prefers its loans to be a first charge on the company’s 
assets, wants repayment in five years or less, and is charging 
4 per cent interest. They are holding up the example of 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power’s loans to industry for the 
installation of fuel saving equipment. The {£1 million 
fund set up for this in May, 19§2, attracted few applicants 
during its first year, when commercial terms were charged. 
In June, 1953, these loans were made interest free for the 
first two years, and the repayment period was increased to 
the taxation life of the asset, with a maximum of 20 years ; 
the number of applications trebled in the next 10 months 
and eight times as many loans were approved, so that about 
£270,000 has now been lent and schemes involving 
£230,000 are under consideration. But there seems little 
case for any similar change in the conditions of the produc- 
tivity loans. It is not unreasonable to expect small items of 
equipment that will raise productivity quickly to be written 
off in five years or so, and there is no case for giving parti- 


cular little pieces of re-equipment specially favourable rates 
of interest. 


SHORTER NOTES 


In a note on the Shell-Royal Dutch scrip issues last week 
it was wrongly stated that Shell was to issue one new free 
£1 ordinary share for every £4 of stock held and that 
Royal Dutch was to issue new free ordinary shares in the 
same one for four ratio. In fact, both Shell and Royal 
Dutch are to make scrip issues in the ratio of one new 
ordinary share for every five held. If the current price of 
Shell’s £1 ordinary units of 5} is adjusted to this issue, 
then their yield, if the current tax free dividend of 15 per 
cent were maintained on the increased capital, would be 
£5 19s. per cent. Similarly, the yield offered by the Royal 
Dutch fl. 100 ordinary units at the current price of 42% 
and the current dividend of 16 per cent would be £4 §s. 
per cent. 


* 


The directors of Cammell Laird took the stock market 
by surprise this week. As in 1952 they have declared an 
ordinary dividend of 15 per cent, less tax, but in addition 
they have declared a tax-free bonus of 4 per cent, compared 
with a similar bonus of 2 per cent in 1952. Moreover, 
they have recommended a special tax-free distribution of 
2s. 6d. on each §s. ordinary share from capital profits and 
a scrip issue of one new free 5s. ordinary share for every 
two units now in issue, After this announcement, the §s. 
ordinary units rose by 2s. 3d. to 18s. At this price, if the 
tax-free bonus of 4 per cent is lumped together with the 
15 per cent dividend, the yield is nearly 6.2 per cent. 
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Company Notes 


VICKERS. The decision by the 
directors of Vickers to leave the ordinary 
dividend unchanged at 15 per cent did 
not surprise the market. After the 
announcement the £1 ordinary stock units 
lost only 3d. to §59s., leaving the yield 
almost unchanged at 5.2 per cent. The 
repetition of the dividend is in keeping 
with the steadiness of net profits. They 
have risen by a mere £6,356 to £2,850,994, 
though there was apparently a decline of 
about £250,000 in gross profits for net 
earnings are struck after a tax charge of 
£3,745,876 (compared with £4,003,645 in 
19§2). 

Until the full accounts are published it 
would be unprofitable to speculate how 
the main items of the group’s activities— 
aircraft construction, the rearmament pro- 
gramme, and the shipyards — have 
impinged upon the profit figure. But the 
investor can still make some deductions. 
He will note that in reducing the com- 
pany’s holding of 34 per cent Treasury 
stock (which arose from the nationalisa- 
tion of English Steel) from £124 million 
to £54 million, a loss of £669,971, com- 
pared with a loss of £374,086 in 1952, has 
been incurred. This has been charged 
against profits (though it has _ been 
balanced by a transfer from the surplus 
arising from the nationalisation of English 
Steel). The investor can assume that after 
the recent rise in gilt-edged the potential 
loss on the residue of the holding must be 
much smaller. 


The investor will also note that the 
Chancellor’s new investment allowances 
should help Vickers both as a supplier 
of capital equipment and as a company 
which is still expanding its own productive 
capacity—witness the decision to advance 
another £1,500,000 to Powers-Samas and 
the group’s growing interest in the manu- 
facture of civil and military aircraft. The 
scope of Vickers’ interests may also be 
greatly altered if agreement is reached to 
buy back its controlling interest in English 
Steel ; at the moment, however, the board 
can hardly be criticised for not revealing 
the price at which it is willing to buy. 

The inivestor cannot fail to gather the 
impression that little is likely to go wrong 
with the fortunes of Vickers this year. 
Yet he would be wise to consider the pro- 
posed 100 per cent free scrip issue exactly 
as the market has treated it—as an attempt 
to bring issued capital in line with 
employed capital but without any of the 
usual overtones murmuring an increase in 
dividend payments. 


* 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES. 
The preliminary report of United 
Drapery Stores (for the year to January 
31st) has added to the standing of the 
company’s §s. ordinary stock units. The 
advance in their price from 48s. 6d. to 
51s. 3d. suggests that investors now 
rank them among the “growth stocks ” 
in the stores group—an appraisal that 


became possible last year when the com- 
pany bought out Prices Trust. 
Immediate support for a favourable 
view can be found in the decision to raise 
the ordinary dividend from 40 to 50 per 
cent and to issue one new free §s. ordinary 
share for every existing stock unit. On 
a smaller scale this chain of drapery and 
furniture stores seems to be doing almost 
as well as Great Universal Stores. If the 


Years to Jan. 31, 
1953 1 
Consolidated earnings* :— f £ 
Trading profit......... 2,359,050 2,781,541 
Depreciation .......4% 150,412 256,363 
asaGOe ies dese 1,508,661 1,674,270 
NO MONE eS cis ec aes 667 814 850,039 
Ordinary dividends .... 319,463 405,083 
Ordinary dividends (per 
COO ss Fa Fae alae 40 50 

Retained profits .....< 344,020 440,419 


5s. ordinary stock at 51s. 3d. yields £4 17s. per cent. 


* Latest year’s figures exclude profits earned by 
Prices Trust in seven months from July 1, 1953. 


profits earned by Prices Trust in the seven 
months from July-1, 1953, are excluded 
from the calculation, trading profits have 
risen from £2,3§9,050 to £2,781,541 and 
net profits (in spite of an increase in the 
taxation and depreciation provisions) 
from £667,814 to £850,039. 

If the profits of Prices Trust are 
included, then the group earned a trading 
profit of £3,113,006. Therefore Prices 
Trust (whose shops are to lose the name 
of “Fifty Shilling Tailors” and to be 
called John Collier) has earned in its seven 
months within the United Drapery group 
a profit of about £330,000, compared with 
earnings of about £164,000 in the year to 
June 30, 1953. Shareholders must re- 
member that 1952 and 1953 were dismal 
years for the multiple tailors. The opti- 
mists would suggest that a full year’s 
profits from Prices Trust and the dis- 
appearance of EPL (which took £309,000 
from the 1953-54 profits) point to bigger 
dividends from United Drapery Stores. 


* 


BiCC. British Insulated Callender’s 
Cables, the electrical cable and equipment 
manufacturers, is one of the few electrical 
companies to report a fall in profits in 


1953. Trading profits have fallen from 
the record level of 9,522,076 to 
Years to Dec. 31, 
; ; 1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings :— £ 
Trading profit......... 9,522,076 3 $44,074 
Total income ........ ,690,989 8,804,675 
Depreciation ......... 996 1,117,015 
Taxation. 2... esses e's 4,869,146 2,819,395 
Net profit... 3,069,756 3,661,896 
Ordinary dividends .... 673,075 679,250 
Ordinary dividends (per 
COE i058 Kade sl ey ks 10 10 
Capital reserves ....... 18,632 650,874 
Revenue reserves ..... 1,834,692 - 1,834,854 
Added to carry forward 483,769 596,493 


£1 ordinary stock at 43s. 6d. yields {4 12s. per cent. 


£38,344,074. Thanks, however, to a sharp 
reduction in tax, net profits have actually 
risen—from £3,069,756 to £3,661,896. 
The decline in gross earnings bears out 
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— nan’s wa rning of a year ago 
that conditions during 1953 were not 
likely to be as good as in the record yea; 
of 1952, when copper prices were | 


higt 
and competition was less keen. The 
“ substantial falling off ” in the rate «: new 
orders to which he then referred h15 had 
an obvious effect. 

Shareholders in British Insulated. how- 
ever, benefited from the fall in the tax 
provision. The directors were able to 
leave the ordinary dividend unchanved a 
Io .per cent while appropriating © litle 
more to reserves. In addition, equity 
shareholders are to receive a tax-free dis- 


tribution of 2} per cent from profits made 
on the sale of investments and properties 
in 1953 and earlier years. 


* 


REYROLLE. Unlike BICC, Rey- 
rolle, specialising in the manufacture of 
switchgear, is among those electrical cquip- 
ment manufacturers whose profits are still 
rising. Last year trading profits advanced 
from £2,786,148 to £3,111,067. This in- 
crease followed a rise in production toa 
new peak, but the result fell “slightly 
short of the target aimed at.” The chair- 
man, Sir Claude Gibb, does not explain 
whether this means that the group’s 
industrial capacity failed to fulfill al! the 
demands made upon it. It certainly does 
not seem to refer to any difficulry in 
securing raw materials for Sir Claude 
specifically draws attention to the 
“marked easing” in the flow of materials 
to the group’s factories—a fact that may 
help to explain why the book valuc of 
stocks has risen from £5,194,360 to 
£6,061,931. ' 

The directors have decided to distribute 
more to ordinary shareholders. In 1952, 
the full year’s dividend was 12} per cent. 


“ 


Years to D L, 
~ 1952 
Consolidated earnings :-— £ 

Trading profit......... 2,786,148 3,111,067 
Total income ......... 2,894,876 3,226,241 
Depreciation ..,...... 119,565 120,584 
POGetion ooo 5 5; ek ease 1,817,895 1,883,155 
py ee eer oes 907,506 1,159,105 
Ordinary dividends .... 133,566 195,898 
Ordinary dividends (per a 

CONES Se ess 123 LS} 
Retained by subsidiaries 3,523 4,545 
General reserve ....... 200,000 00,000 
Specific reserves ...... 470,000 551,683 
Added to carry forward. 69,072 128,824 

Cons. balance sheet:— 

Fixed assets, less depre- ie 
es RE a er ae oe eg 1,138,264 1,520,493 
Net current assets ..... 6,225,577 8,281,989 
StOOIR Fae ci does 5,194,360 | 51 
CM eG wes ae shes 1,370,215 2 28 
eens 656s ies 5,110,942 7 D2 
Ordinary Capital ...... 2,035,294 ; 41 


£1 ordinary stock at 80s, yields £3 9s. per 


In 1953, the directors added to the interim 
dividend of 6} per cent (paid on a « pital 
of £2,035,294) a final of 7} per cent, de- 
clared on a capital of £3,052,941 2) ' 
creased by the “ rights ” issue of 1,017.47 
shares last October. This issue, at 4°. 3 
share, enabled the company to take uP 
its quota in the issue by C. A. Parsons 
and Company, the manufacturers o! s(c1™ 
turbines and electrical equipmen' 
which Re has a large interest; | also 
reinf cash balances. This rein!orce- 
ment will help the company to met 
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tax liabilities and to pay for the extensions 
«+ the assembly shop for extra high 
voliage switchgear and other projects now 
“ j ” 

imably, all that shareholders can 
<pect is that the full rate of 133 per 
; vill be maintained on the increased 
They certainly must regard the 
» distribution of 24 per cent from 
rplus realised on the sale of the 
ny’s holding in Morphy-Richards 
-xceptional payment. Beyond those 
potions shareholders should not ven- 
n view of the chairman’s warning 
mpetition has grown fiercer and 
» meet it the company has lowered 
ng prices. On this view, the yield 

)s. per cent may look slender. 


* 


, 


BRITISH-AMERICAN To. 
BACCO. The increase in the tax-free 

iry dividend of British-American 

-co from 1s.. Id. to Is. 3d. on each 
I hare was discussed in these columns 
on February 27th. The accounts now 
underline the comment then made that the 
paration of these accounts is no mean 
feat and that it is the blocking of profits 


—" 


earned in many countries that forces the 
company to retain most of its earnings in 
the reserves of subsidiaries. 


) 


One aspect of this situation is that the 
hareholder has to take it on trust more 
in most companies that his directers 
pursuing as generous a dividend 
, they can within the limits imposed 
cchange controls. Another aspect 
t the retention of profits, thus forced 
on the company, enables it to cover its 
if ise commitments in stocks and 
d rs, which in a tobacco company 
e regarded as stocks at one remove, 
t the aid of outside funds. Com- 


wn 


pared with Imperial Tobacco (which has 
a substantial stake in BAT) the group’s 
bank overdrafts are negligible. Yet its 
stocks total over £156 million (compared 
with £159 million in 1951-52). Indeed, in 
the latest year—thanks to this reduction 


Years to Se pt. 30, 
1952 1953 
£ £, 


Consolidate 1d carnin; S:— 


[Trading profit. . 46,265,944 45,808,754 
Leaf devaluation sur 

plus* ic ita etn 1,047,243 598,410 
Other income ....... 1,724,914 2,014,734 
Depreciation ....... 2,219,076 2,831,262 
auratiow. 2055560054 20,829,500 19,194,358 
Net profit Sa aa 18,606,523 20,147,297 
Ordinary dividends .. 5,860,636 4,452,464 
Ordinary dividends 


(per 10s. stock) .... 
Retained by subsidia- 


eee eee 13,537,012 
Retained by 


ls. ld tT ls. 3d.t 
14,564,452 


_ company ......... 1,101,750 812,194 
Cons. balance sheet :— 
Fixed assets, less de- 
preciation .. . -35,316,372 38,908,527 
Net current assets ... 158,471,136 166,086,250 
SOCKS 2. Ld eveseiees 159,063,180 156,379,663 
Cash ...........6.. 28,021,111 28,884,480 
Bank overdrafts .... 2,304,411 1,876,001 
peaereen oc eas ck 127,263,569 127,207,716 
Ordinary Capital .... 23,757,761 35,573,172 


10s, ordinary stock at 38s. 9d. yields {5 14s. per cent, 


*Transferred to replacement reserves. 
tlTax free. 


in stock commitments—the group reduced 
its bank overdraft and added about 
£2,800,000 to its cash balances and tax 
reserve certificates. 

Full as the accounts are in accounting 
detail, they do not give the shareholder 
any guidance as to the course of the 
group’s trade last year. Until the chair- 
man makes his statement at the annual 
general meeting, all that the investor may 
legitimately assume is that the compara- 
tive stability in profits at a time of rising 
costs suggests that the volume of trade 
was at least maintained. 





THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices 


= 100) 


(Dec. 29, 1950 


Group Mar. Dec. Jan. | 


a, | 29, | 26, | 

1953 1953 1954 | 

i 

Consols ......e8 oocee | 84-5 | 90-1 | 90-7 

! re stocks : i | 
trial... : ci cemneake) See ee fee e | CTT 

tment trust ....... 81-9 | 89-6 | 89-6 | 

nce stocks : 

istrial, 3. sca isceeoe f OORT ae ry Sat I 

istment trust s..ess ; | 83-7 | 88-4 | 88-6 | 

ry stocks: | | } 

KS 2.64. Se a gieanamee 84-7 | 99-3 | 98-7 | 
‘trial insurance .... {107-3 (114-4 |110-4 
estment trust .. oc. 122-1 (135-0 (140-6 
trical engineering ... | 99-4 |102-9 105-0 
leering 555 20s, oats 112-4 |114-4 117-9 
rs and aircraft..... 12-1 |118-1'}120-1 
CS. isdn enaseuwne 95-2 | 99-8 102-6 
StOfES ic eanpae 124-9 167-0 178-1 
n textiles ....e.00. | 92°9 [110-7 (113-8 
ehold goods ....03. 88-6 [112-0 |118-6 

ON . ..cepuewapenes Eee To-O 4 83-5 | 

acco. . ee ee 86-1 88-8 | 87-4 | 
| textiles’ cee es on 86-0 102-6 |104-8 
cals. i cited coosess M178 [128-9 134-9 

sakanen Ohi 11-2 (125-5 133-9 | 
ping... <edeate eoeee (115-5 (114-3 120-4 

Bie 

capital goods) ...... 10-3 |112-85 (115-2 | 


' (consumption goods)... | 97-0 \110-8 (114-5 
: 


Total industrial (ai classes) 103-4 1113-1 1117-1 120-5 [120-7 


Average Yields 
(per cent) 


Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar, 





| 

23, | 30, | 31, | 29, | 26, | 23, | 30, 
1954 1954 | 1953 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1954 
90-6 | -8| 4-19 | 3-93 | 3-90 | 3-91 | 3-89 
87-8 | 88-3] 5-05 | 4-70 | 4-69 | 4-69 | 4-66 
90-0 | 89-9} 5-04 | 4-61 | 4-61 | 4-59 | 4-59 
91-7 | 91-3 | 5-24 | 4-94 | 4-95 | 4-95 | 4-97 
88-5 | 88-5] 5-27 | 4-99 | 4-98 | 4-98 | 4-98 
97-1 | 96-5 | 4-80 | 4-23 4-42 | 4-50 | 4-56 
117-7 114-5 | 5-37 | 5-04 | 5-22 | 4-90 | 5-09 
147-3 147-9 | 5-37 | 5-24 5-20 | 4-92 | 5-02 
108-3 109-1] 5-57 | 5:78 | 5-65 | 5-49 | 5-51 
122-6 123-0] 5-07 | 5-26 | 5-11 | 5-07 | 5-12 
125-8 128-9 | 5-91 | 6-11 | 6-02 | 5-14 | 5-88 
104-0 102-8 | 6-72 | 6-65 | 6-45 | 6-38 | 6-62 
179-7 186-4 | 4-59 | 3-95 | 3-89 | 3-88 | 3-74 
1163 118-2| 6-84 | 6-05 | 6-10 | 6-46 | 6-69 
124-1 (125-5 | 5-81 | 4-98 | 4-82 | 4-85 | 5-40 
84-3 | 82:4] 4-76 | 4-41 | 4-33 4-17 | 5-00 
84-6 | 79-1 | 6-84 | 6-65 | 6°76 "6-98 | 7-86 
106-5 106-2 - 5-64 | 5 a 5-81 | 6-18 
143-9 141-0 | 5-34 | 4-96 | 4-75 | 4-51 | 4-67 
139.6 144-6 | 6-10 | 6-42 | 6-51 | 6-30 | 6-28 
126-3 129-1 oe 6-67 | 6-35 | 6-06 | 5-74 
119-6 |120-6 | 5-61 | 5-83 | 5-70 | 5-55 | 5-61 
115-9 (114-7 | 6-123 | 5-70 5-60 | 5-68 5-94 
-6 | 5-94 | 5-76 | 5-65 | 5-60 | 5-73 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: April 2ist. 
Next Contango Day : April 2ist. 
Next Settlement Day: April 27th. 


ALTHOUGH gilt-edged securities continued 
to make a strong advance, industrial 
equities lost a little of their recent bloom 
this week. The Financial Times ordinary 
share index had climbed to 145.0 just 
before the week-end, but had fallen back 
to 144.0 by the close on Tuesday. Dealers 
in the gilt-edged market reported a heavy 
demand for British Government stocks 
from the institutions and on Tuesday, for 
instance, old Consols and Daltons both 
put on 11/16 to the common price of 66. 
Most of the buying orders were for the 
long and undated stocks. The longer 
dated home corporation and Dominion 
and Colonial stocks shared in the advance. 
In the foreign market, Japanese bonds 
improved on Tuesday on reports that the 
sterling issues would be granted a New 
York quotation in a few days’ time. -Ger- 
man issues remained dull, as dealings in 
Dawes remained suspended. 


Further substantial gains, particularly 
in capital equipment equities, were made 
in the industrial market just before the 
week-end, though de Havilland were 
marked down 4s. 3d. to 25s. 9d. following 
the grounding of the Comets. A few of 
the better class issues, especially in the 
engineering and brewery groups, were 
given some support when dealings began 
on Monday. But elsewhere in the market 
(unsettled as usual by the approach of the 
Easter holidays) prices began to falter 
when profits were taken. And on Tues- 
day, in spite of a rally in the late after- 
noon, falls predominated in the market. 
The heaviest falls were made in those 
shares which had been in the van of the 
recent advance. Oil shares moved rather 
irregularly, but Wakefield jumped 7/32 to 
2 15/16 on Tuesday on buying in anticipa- 
tion of next month’s dividend. Rubber 
and tea shares were firm in a quiet market. 
The fresh rise in the price of non-ferrous 
metals’ was refiected in an improvement 
among the metal shares. In the Kaffir 
market, some support was given at first to 
the OFS issues but the market then 
turned dull when selling was reported from 
the Cape. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 


















Yields 
28% 


Cons. 


Security Indices 


Ord.* 





1954 





| Fixed 
Int.t 





-4 | 112-69} 3°85 | 5:10 
i 144-3 | 122-77 | 3-85 | 5-07 
” 9...) 145-0 | 112-82 | 3-83 | 5-04 
” 42...) 144-6 | 112-87 | 3-83. | 5-05 
” 43...) 144-0 | 113-07 | 3-79 | 5-08 





Total bargains 
-O | 113-07 






1954 | f 
or. 9) (Apr. 13) April 7)|- 9,716 
» Low.j 131-1 | 111-78] ,.. 8} 11,552 
(Jan. 1} | (Jan.5)] , 9) 12,029 
1953, High} 131-5 | 112-55] ,, 12) 14,199 
(Nov. 4) |(Nov.27} , 13} 12,150 
» Low. ee 105-68 


* july 1, 1935=100. . 


f 1928= 100. 
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] Prices, 1954 segee = FUNDS | | Price, | Price, vied. Gross P 1954 
an: 1 to ¥ ield, | Vie rices, 
Jan, 1 to Apl. 15 : i) \April 1 Japril13, April 13, | Yield, Jan. 1 to Apl.13) pee sae ORDINARY Price, | Price, |  Viek 
— GUARANTEED April 13, }> E Dividends teld, 
High | Low STOCKS 1954 | 1954) 1954" | “ggg” ie i | STOCKS . "HS 1, fApeills, \pril 13 
: cc | § | High | Low 1954 || 1954 1954” 
100} | 99% Exchequer 24% 1955 ....| 100% | 1 eel he | % | % |STEBL & ENGINEERING; 
00 3 ES ZERING | j 
oat 101 |Exchequer 3% 1960..... ‘| “| ie aa | : : 2 lo ‘3 2 50 | 41/43 | Lage, 15 ¢ BSA. f1........... |487- | 49/6 16 1 d. 
1003 994} Exchequer 3% '62-63....| 100§ | 1003. 1112 613 0 8! = : hy 15 ¢ 5 a\Cammell Laird 5/-....) 15/- | 15/9 | “ 1 3 
= i 99§ Serial Funding 12% 1954.|; 99 | 99} 191112 3 6 | 24/10 ay . 10 bi 5 a\Guest Keen N’ fold fi. | 57/6 | 59/3 2 7 Lh 
99 §§ 99 # Serial Funding 2}% 1957. 4 99} 167126 5 60/9 4 $ 2}a TRO ‘nited Steel £1 .....) 24/6 94/6 | ’ - 
ty 100}# Serial Funding 3% 1955..| 1014 | 101%/1 0 4)2 5 9 ane ea oa sy Ohh ms | 56/205) 59/- 5 i S 
1004 aa War Bonds 23% 84-56...) 100k | 100% )1 3 6|2 7 71 38/6 | 32/- 4a) 11 b|Bradford D 1. ‘ 
101 # 10014 Nat De, 84 92-51 er | 100% on is £7 oa = 24/9 12 6 a\Brit. Gianna ‘| = a 7 “g ) Pi 
102% | 101} |War Loxn 3% °55-59..... ee ets ee ; 49/44 | Th 5 aCoats (J. &P.) £1....| 54/6 | 60/6 42 3 
mae | SRR [Wat Lem Om Cees: s olu*| 1 6 7/213 41) 28/- | 25/24) tb GtalC /S | OO/6 (4 2 8 
97% 95 4. Savings Bonds 3% °55-65 oy j . } / taCourtaulds {1....... | 27/6 | 27/6 | 5 : 
98} 974, Funding 24% °56-6 , # | 97% }119 4/3 7:-41 56/-. | 47/4 5 a 10 bLancs. Cotton f1..... | 54/6 | 53/9 | 5 L 10k 
94 92% Funding 3° *59- on aie | 35 He 2 » ; ; ° - at mT pe ‘eee mo £1 67/- 67/9 | 5 is ? 
soe | SSH Funding 3% (66-68...... % | %%/2 1 “ 5 9 Bil 48/8, | 41/9 | Thal Thb|Assoc. Elect. hes sees] 41/ Lion | 
Sie | 00p Pendiog 9% 0000... | MSIE | Ey qh) | Gree oars ave | 456 | 4 iii 
oT Savings Bonds 3% °60-70.; 9 | 99 / al 6$h/Enslish Flect f1..... : 
103 101k “then ge 24% 64-67, ae 90;° 3 els 7 on 4? | SA 745 Sha\General E a # ow 42/6 en eee 
= 7 ory 4% °20-76....... 102% | 102: | 2 0 9 . | Motor & AIRGRAFT 4/9 };9 oll 
a ost pone ee 3% 6515. sh 90° |2 5 2 | 3 18 41 = A eS 61) 34alBristel Aero 10. | 20/- | 29/6.)5 1 3 
et : 84% a eb. "6 6a | 97 12 6 114°4 mk / a|. 64) British Motor Rs ca / | 79 || 5 
99% oh Con, 344 on April ’61. er 87 tt 12-311 | 349 ay 7 3 a : c “ties Havilland 1 Ne 4 a1 ; ‘ fe : 
52 Ce ae tte esenes 119 ced / Cc c\Ford M an | ‘ 
BoP | coh irons bear ate, Apel 75:1 ooh |-ecf [2 1 9{336 of Mt | ot] Ge 8 Pra ag 2 eR ate. st 3 
17% 74% \Treas. 3% aft. April ’ 97/- 80/6 25 cl 25 cLeyl: 4 3 # "3 s8/- |5 5 5 
oe | gait \Treas, 343, 7780. | ose | 953 12 3413 18 6f| 38/9 | 31/ a 7s dkektish Ind ee] gee ote 18 8 
54 S. 3% (17-80....... | 95 %: 12 3 4} : or a| aleigh Ind. £1...... 38/6 | 37/- | 
sot | " Treas. 33% °79-81....... |- % st 12 3 3 3 iB 1 74/6 | 66/- 10 b 5 a Rolls Royce A sae wird pe % ; ; I 
88} | 844 Wott it Det wel melas 2| 315 111) 6/98) 5/5F|. 12 ¢ 12 cStandard Motor 5/-...| 6/44 | 6/44 Is BS 
oe > a n 33% aft. c. 52) 87+ 883 |2 31 SHops & STORES | 
90 ee Consols 24%... ......+++- | 64g re 19 j .1% = a 26/~} | 22/9 20 c 10 aBoots Pure Drug 5/-..| 25/3 | 25/3 | 319 
20 8 Br. Ele: $9 '68-78. 1.10 | om | oof 12 6 4] 344 Of} 36/108 32/- 6 8 peer ay 10-....:| 35/6" | 34/6* | 5 15 Le 
5 i . ec. 70 enw hy 898 89 2 4 ae 1 a'Lyons (J.) ‘ A’ £1. | | 99/ } \w 
— | 103% \Br. Elec. 43% '74-79..... 1044 a lo 9 7 : i: . suet 73/10}; 35 6| 20 a Marks & Spen. “A” 6 /- Looe - : ; * : 
96 tf 934 Br. Elec. 34% °76-19..... 953° | 954412 3 0/315 31 64/- | 20.a| 40 b|Woolworth 5/-....... 1 75/- | 74/3 \4 020 
oof | ss} (Br. Trans. 34 68-75... ao} | 86h 2 4 7/314 10H) UR | oe | 30m 5 diasie seca th ug | uy | 
1025, 1004 Br. Trans, 4% 72-17. ....| 102% | 102 i a 1 981318 OF 44} | Tse || a gee cer gh fas sis | ane | 31 3 
86% r. Gas 3° '90-95 eee ee 854° | 854% 2 ’ f a Royal Dutch 100 f...|-£413 | £42 
98t | 96% Br. Gas 54% ‘69-71 H* 2 3 5|313 41115/- |93/4)| 10tb| _StaShell Reg f42¢ | Su 
x - Gas 34% '69-71...... 97 | | ~, Oe 2 PRES 110/ | 
ee TE AEERELE EE pec bal i ps ee bel 
(e) lo earliest date. 7) Flat ld. y _ HIPPING | 
calculated after allowing for tax . dd f° Es divi 3) “pe yields = 86 6 | a6 ay 20 ees fe rato 44* } 42/6 43/6 | 7 7 2 
average life 12 years approximately. dend. ft Assumed} 35/2 | 39/- 0 cd 10 ‘Royal Mail Scteas oer 84/6 (414 8 
2 | ‘Royal Mail £1....... | 34/6 | 34/6 |:5 15 lip 
a : | MISCELLANEOUS — | 2 
Prices, 1953 Prices, 1954 | TRUSTEE | p ype 78 /- 67/9 224b| 5 aiAssoc. Port. Cem. £1..| 73/ a 
= Jan.JtoApll3, STOCKS AND April’, Aprili3| April 13 ao + S08 | 4 6 Men Alani etl oeret | ae |e 1 ri 
High | Low | High | Low [FOREIGN BONDS, 1954" 1954 | 1954"' | 43/3 | 36/3 ait 4p tebe Amen Ton far. see | 389 [61s 8 
ae $47 | $38 3a, 3 bCanadian Pacifi ; 24889 
92 84} 934 90} Aust. 34% °65- E- [£ S. d. 6 10} 5 ti 6ha 11}d1C arreras “B’” 2! se $44 $44} o 2 7 
2 | SME | S34 | $0) Aust. Sim e569...) 9) | 94 | 316 911 9/8 |e | Bq S sone] B/3 | S/N | 2 2 
oot | 930 | oct atl b anmese Gem l sell set | 348 3t) o9/08 | 18/6 | td a\Decea Record 5/-....| 37/- | 35/6 | 418 7 
73% 66} 7B Ti rane 34% '54-59..; 984 98h 316 91} 60/6 53. rae rip eng, Rubber 10/- | o1/- 1216 |5 8 Ty 
: aC.C, 3% aft. 1920... 15. - a\imp. Chemical {1....| 58/- | 
1 | ay atte Liverpool’3% °54-64,.| 95° | 14 Oo Of ot | ses4 (2-660 11j0lImp. Tobacco £1... .| 52/- Bo iol TH & 
1044 101f 95¢ 93} P.L.A. 34% 66-71...) 933 | 934 | 4 21} 58/3 | 34 |$2-60c $2-35c\Inter. Nickel n.p.v....| $68% | $70i | 5 19 3 
14 | ees a 101} ‘Agric. Mort. 5%, °59-89 103 | 103. 4 = ro zs : ite 12yeitate Be Brick £1..... | 56/3 | 56/3 | 419 6m 
: | 803 | 75} \Austria 44% °34-5: ‘ oo - ate & Lyle {1......| 66/3 | 67/6 | 4 1410 
‘a | 8 19§ | 114 (Chinese ot, 1913.02 16} tet ae 73 6 69 : Tha} _74b/Tube Investments WS | 65/- | 65/- | 412 4 
1023 | 65 | 142 | 102 (German 44%........| 130} | 154 | Nil | - | 2ha| 15 b(Turner & Newall {1..| 76/6 | 78/- |4 9 9 
139} | 119 B% =. ees! 130} | 129} 68/74 | 57/6 | 840 ; & /6 | 
v 159} | 132§ Japan 5% 1907......| 157 | 1564 | < : anne & R 1BBER mae |*e™ 
sntnlNcasis geek cake Rete a ek ee y LP BA UBBER 
xcaneminchjlshinnsihcaiatedbaieheaelagedniseasaeetan oeiec ania meme - 6 = 6 5 ¢ bial ied Sumatra eS iat So 6/—- 25 0 0 
as iat aoe i \08 | $4 Helene teat | ate |e St 
jan.1to Apl. 13} Dividends | ORDINARY  |,{ "10%, | Price, | Yield, | 8 alUnited tot: Beton £8 46/3 | 46/3 | 711 4 
High | Low. | (a) (6) (¢) STOCKS 0954” on Apes 14 31° 38 aa 40 Angio-Amer. ie. Bee 6a* 416 6 
= ies 9350} ja Blyvoor 2/6......... 5 ie 
46/- 42/3 ‘a ‘O BANKS & Discount oo. 16/63 70 es 60 a| 60 b Daggafontein 5/-... 7 ot ae ; ; 
t la 9 6 Barclays f1 i£ s. d. | 837 4 68/3 80 al ..| 73/14 | 73/14 8 4 
62/6 | 58/9 6 HAYS £4... soa 446 456 |4 7 a| 120 bDe Beers 5/- Bearer . S1/- \12 611 
81/6 2 a 8 b Lloyds “A” £5, £1 pd.) 60/6 ~ llm 92/- | 42/- 17$c\ 174c¢ Johannest Ni rel 711 6 
a 9 8a 8 b Midland £1, fully pd..| 76/- 61/- | 41110] 208 | 16% | 175 5 Sf) al itholeare . Con. £1) 4% 71l 8 
S1/- | 12/14 | Bja_ 845. Prov. “B” £5, £1 pd. 75 /- 1/- |4 3 1 So Mata Sats 205° j10 151 
100 92 te yin ee £1 pd. 8] /- 31 6 4 ‘ : a 
4m / (9a exanders {2, {1 pd.. 6 Q” j , x ‘ : 
45/- | 40 i0i| S'a sttNer Dee Bt | oe | Se 18 2 F New York Closing Prices 
4] 37 ; : a : he nion Disc. {1.... 46/ 46 r : : re = Nome S 
ain | 4a 4 bBare(DCRO)A°L 386 | 38.6 | Ape: | Ap na 
45 ,} 2 fl 3 I pr. | r r 
1h | 40/3 | Ta 7 Chart, Bk. of India £1 a (mee i BESS Ape ee Ap. | Oe 
10% 9} 50 2 8&5 bie NSURANCE a io - |S ae Pe $ 
of g. & Gen. {1, See Balt. & Ohio. s i 
ant | Ske t aera fully mT “a 10 | 108 | 3 3 6 [Can. Pad cor 24h 24 pat Seeeeee | eres Inter, Paper..| 65! 64) 
0$ | 354 | 105tc112}+c Prudential “A” f1...| 392 | 22 | 419 3 JN.Y. Cent....| 224 | 21 a en ae | sae Nat. Distill. 173 1 
199/ 126 /- BREWERIES, Etc. 8 40 |5 2 3 }Pennsyil..... ‘ 16} ot Se ot Amer..| 20$ | 20$ Sears Roe »buck 61 = 61s 
"907-8 | IT | 10a 33 bBassf1......... 128/14 128 Amer. Tel. .../1634 (1644 (Gen Bles.., SU ioe Een oak 7 925 91k 
23 et 4 44} 156 T4a\Distiliers 4/-....... 2. 19 apes 3 IStand. Gas...| 13 | 1 § |Gen. Elec... ../106§ |108 Std. Oilof N.J. 80% 831 
"8 9} a9 | 7a, 11 diGuinness 10/-........| 31 5 wets 2 |United ees 5} =f xen. Motor...) 664 | 683 [U.S. Steel. . -- am 
sacrhaedaclneintlale 4a 8 bindCoope5/-........ 8/6 S176 {5 3 |W. Union Tel. 40} | 40} eter 60} | 62 [Westinghouse. 62} 63 
8/6 | 7 2 2 jinter Nickel .| 38 | 40 {Woolworth..., 423 41} 






+ Free of tax. Yield: calculated - 
: on gross basis. : Ex. divide nd 
(¢) To earliest date. | (f) Flat yield, | (h) Also 20 @) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Whol 
bass 9%, ion bonus, not included in yield. —(k) Yield be ee cash bonus; yield basis 18-6% ( 12%, year’s dividend. (d) Yield at 754% ot aA Vi slue. 
{8 vied sld-b (p) Also 5% net capital distribution, not ieee °: (1) To latest date. (m) Yield Paste 1055" ae pe Boast ge ooh tk og, } Also 5 
) asis 15}%, as forecast by Company. (¢) In addition 4% (q) Yield basis 15% as forecast by ee Ot vi if hove ae oe - 
o, not sub r) ¥ile asis 15%, after capital bonus. 


(w) Yield basis 20%. (x) Yield b 
A. eld basis 18-18% gross. (y) Yield basis 11$%. Ge ey eas aes canes et ee =o: 3 = 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


: BRITISH 
Prices and Wages April 3rd 
Production and Consumption April 10th 


Manpower. ................c.cceees This week 
External Trade.................. Mar. 27th 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 
Industrial Profits............... Jan. 23rd 


World Trade 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe : 

Production and Trade...... April 3rd 
British Commonwealth ...... April 10th 
Western Europe : 

Prices and Money Supply This week 
United Sente8 oo vccccuscesscsons Mar. 27th 


Manpower in Great Britain 


————————— 


TOTAL MANPOWER (*) 
Working population : 
Total ... 


Mon... cccecscewspiees canes NEWT 6 COKE s bas 5 


Women . 


Civil employment : 


Total ... .cccivectisawnddduees sateeebbeetec 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing............ 
Mining and Quarrying ...cccecccccsceecoess 
Building and contracting ...........s.eee8. 
Distributive (eOeG sks ccncd si wed cen cwcse es 
Public administration. . 6c cece cece cee cceces 
Manufacturing industries...........eeeeeee: 


CHANGES 
Increase or decrease since June, 1950 : 


Employees in engineering(*)......... seeeeee 
consumer goods industries(*) .... 


»” ” 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : 
All durations—total 


. ~~ MMMM eae uk etka ckrtewas 
x »s CCM Gisiecan ak baneeedake 
Temporary or under 2 weeks—men......... 
, ua - —women ...... 
Over 8 weeks. busk cca cee swear bnauts 
» » WORKS i evens vabeascenswens 
By industry (*); 
Fexties . . oi os dkdbine va Rede ee cea wenices 
Clothing. .. ....ci:svap eae sene take aawworaee 
Vebloles .. .. .»sisis cacti Saeki Us od uaee 
Engineering, @06s./0'0o%ka8 case dick calee katana 
Coal-mining . .4/i.«swawien cots taka vi ea 
Distril © CWO Bob ess Sel ioe eee es 
By regions (*) : 
eat | CaM + cscevewsnens eeeeeeeeeseeeeee 
London and South Easterm ..ccese.ssceeees 
Easter: ee 
Sout! eT Be ee st Hak Ks OEE Cee eek es be be wR eae 
South CSUCTR i. Hae ARON GUS Chl chew 
Mid) 


Nort} Midland 


East West RMN 5.45 vs eta aecite ae 
Nort! We SEE iv cds haa eae 2 be ae ea oe 
Northern... ee ee 

W OMS. . ksnswesauee 

Secfien’d ne ee ee 


JUANG ... 
TOP wee eee eee eee 


VACANCIES 


Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 


changes : 
Total 


Men ae Et Senet ie eee aes 4 
Wonx nt ee EE GRE SSPE RE? ON SH 


"Stee eee ewe ewe eee eee eee eee ee eee 


Di 5 
Workers lavatens SPUTES(‘) 
Working days lost : 
otal .. 
Mining 


"TTT Oe eee ee eee wee eee eee ee 


and quarrying 
-Agineering, etc 
Other I 


(") 


fewel, Annual figures are for June of each year. 
cee (*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobaceo, manu 


as unemployed ex 


eee eR CR OO eee ee ee eee 


eee eee eee HEHEHE HEHEHE REE HEHE BOSS 


iN EMPLOYMENT (*) 


ee 


COC eee eee eee ee 
Oe Oe eee eee wee eee 
“TP Oe eee eee eee eee eee 


ee 


1953 1954 
Unit aes omic nthe — ap ae 
1951 | 1952 | 1953 | Jan | Feb. | Mar. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar 
= | 
000s | 23,228 | 23,294 | 23,373 | 23,318 | 23,312 | 23,295 | 23,474] 23,496 | 23,463 
5 15,791 | 15,864 | 15,883 | 15,889 | 15,887 | 15,869 | 15,920] 15,947 | 15,930 
- 7,437 | 7,430 | 7,490] 7,429) 7,425 | 7,426 | 7,554] 7,549 | 7,533 
. 827 872 | 865 873 | 873 871 850 847| 844 | 
j | | 
ss 22,214 | 22,119 | 22,238 | 22,050 | 22,051 | 22,068 | 22,288 | 22,288 | 22,273 | 
1,139 | 1,112| 1,087] 1,044| 1,044! 1,054| 1,039] 1,039] 1,044) 
eA 856 875 877 879 | ‘878 876 867 869 | 870 | 
1,449; 1,435| 1,437] 1,391| 1,404) 1,417| 1,401] 1,395| 1,384| 
a 2,600} 2616| 2,664] 2,.642| 2639) 2.637 2,704] 2.687| 2.679 
2 1,350 | 1,336; 1,320] 1,326} 1,324, 1325, 1313] 1,312| 1,312 
. 8,736 | 8,626 | 8,746] 8715 | 8,711 | 8,704) 8,932] 8955 | 8,959 | 
i i j 
| | 
| j 
| i 
te + 103 | + 212 | + 213] + 229] + 222] + 215| + 295] +4 309) ... | 
»” + 4)— 12206|— 8i-— 6}; — 55) — 62/ + 56] + 60 | Sane 
| | | | 
| | | | | 
z 252-9 414-2 | 342-0] 452-5) 428-8 | 397-0| 321-8] 372-8} 387-3] 342-9 
; 161-5 | 227-8| 218-2] 287-2 | 272-6) 251-1] 207-5] 244-9} 261-7| 224-1 
es 91:4; 186-4) 123-8] 165-3) 156-2) 145-9! 114-3] 127-9} 125-6] 118-7 
49:8; 87-8| 68-8] 94-2) 85-8! 80-3 62:6] 82-5| 83-0| 63-2 
“ 37-7| 94-7) 44-0] 64-7} 51-2) 48-4, 35-6] 49-4) 40:5| 38-0 
- 73-2} 85-9} 96-7] 114-9| 116-5; 114-1) 89-4] 96-7!| 103-9} 106-9 
- 27-9| 50-2; 46-3] 62:6| 59:4/ 59-0] 42-4] 47-9| 48-2) 49-4 
% 0-8 8-6 1-4 2:6| 2-2 1-8 0-8 1-0 10] 1-0 
. 1:7| 2-9 1:3 18{| 1-4 1-2 1-5 1:7 1-4 1:3 
0-5|} 0-7 0-8 1-1 1-2 16/ 0-6 0-7} 0-7 0-6 
. 1:0| 1-4 1-4 1-6 1-7 16/ 1:3 1:3; 1-4 1-4 
a 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2} 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
‘ 1-1 1:5 1-5 1-9 1-9 1:8] 1-3 16} 1:7] 1-6 
i | | j 
3 1-2 2:0; 1:6 2-2 2-1 1:9 1:5 1s) 1 8 | 4 
0-9 1:3 1:2 1-7 1-5 1:4] 1:2 14} 1-5] 
: 0-9 1:3| ° 1-3 1-9 1-9 16; 1:2 16] 1-9] 1-6 
ce 1-1 1:4 1-4 1-8 1-8 1:6 1-4 15| 18{ 34 
nt 12; 15}; 1:6 2°1 2-0 1-9 1-7 19) 20; 239 
0-4] O98} AFY 23] 21:3] 16} O97] 0-8] 0-8] 07 
: 05| 1-0; O-7] 0-9] 0-8) O7| O6] O-7| O09] OF 
. 0-9} 19} 1-2 1-6 1-5 1-3} 11 3} FSS 
1:2 3-6) 21 2-9} 2-7 2-4] 1-7 1:9} 1:9| 1:7 
Z 2-2} 2-6 2-4 3:0} 2-8 2-5 2-4 28] 28) 2-7 
: a oe 3-0 3-6} 37 3-4] 2-7 31) 38); 234 
‘ 51: 3) Sat St. BTL Fa Bek 34] be) ee 
| 
| | | | 263; 270) 261| 258 
000s 313} 230 270 222} 233) 
208 | 131 147 126; 130; 144] 147 140 136 
a 1065; 99| 123 %| 103; Us|} 123 121 122 
| | | | | 
‘ 32 | 3%) 112 22 | 32 | 28 1,076 47 WE. 
181 67| 165| 249} 1,112 129 131 
2 9 ne 33 38 | 74 | 36 24 38 44 
[ 43 66 | 126 18 | 84} 203| 1,048 15 14 
> 69 | 28 | 22 11 | 7] 10 40 16 13 
(?) Engineering, shipbuilding and electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instraments and 


as a percentage of the estimated, number of employees. 


Monthly averages 


factures of wood and cork, paper and printing. 
(*} United Kingdom, 


(*) Number registered 
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Price and Money Supply in Western Europe 






































' : i a 
| ve } ; | Nether- | ee 
| Austria | Belgium | Denmark| France ee Greece Treland : Italy cm Norway | Swed bie 
eee teenies | cima isms mas amanihcattaaihaaatastaaaciaaiiiaiana laa tTnt aetna ascii 
WHOLESALE PRICES © (1948 = 100) 
~~ A . ro _ TE ee Bip a ae pen aie ache i ore = 
193 , 31 | 26 44 6 63; ~ 0-4 43 | 21 36 | 55 1 
mao os; 114; «143 | if 165| 149) 129} 97} 140 ae 104 
MBS Gist. coarse 239 | 107 134 | 155 160 | 173 | 129 96 | 134 152") l 107 
953, Octobe 23 06 132 | 153 | 159 | 191 | 128 | 96 | 133 | 153 | l 108 
Oem na: 239 106 131| 154 159; 190; 129; 9%) 14} 152) > 1 109 
» 6December..........5. 239 106 131}; 155 159} 190, 128 a) iM Ot] ll 
' ' ‘ ; j i > 
1954, January ............. 244 | 106 133 156 | 159 | ga) a 97 | 135 | 152 | 1 115 
bes PRUEUOET, kc cos cewctas i 240 | cag 134 156 | . i ane ona i soe bow | 153 | 13 
| ‘ i } j ' 
COST OF LIVING © (1948 = 100) 
SOD a cin dcaemnaen cae 31 | 27 60 6 64 0-4 | 55 | 2} 49 | 63 | 6] 29 
or negeomamanres ae: pases 211 106 123 45| 110 | 46; 119|- Td S| 129 109 
RBs dasasead piesto is 210 106 123 144 108 | 160 | 126 | 117 | 130| 136 130 113 
1953, October ........2-0s: 211 | 06 123 141 107 wal Gk} eee eee. Piso 
sali ohn athe a 10? ig ae 141 107 172 | 126 | 117 | 128 | 137 | 130 114 
December........0.06 211 | 106 sed 142 | 107 | BIG tS on 117 | 128 | 137 | 130 115 
{ j ' } } i i j 
1954; January ..........56: 212 | 107 123 | 143 | Ot ae Pee wae 134 | 137 | 130 
p> MOOG Fis oes 213 | 108 a 144 | = ee sts noe | wee “ie 13 
iat 6S 
MPORT PRICES © (1948 = 169) 
: ; Sj z a i 
NE ee ce Seen be ge 27 40 7 | 39} os 39 | 2 | 24 | 32 | 45 al 
16S oss go teas co sae 250 116 | 131 182 | 121 i 129 | 109 | 131 | 132 152 91 
NOG os Shae ic ananial 269 MPF <x. 164 | 106 ns 124 | 102 | 116 | 125 | 140 
' i { i i i { i ‘ 
1953, September ........... 281 | 108 | 1175 1645 103 ea 123 | 100 | 113 | 123 | 138° a1 
7 poe 280 | 107 ee 101 a 124 | 93 116 | 122 : 89 
November .........46 276| 107 a eee a ae 127 | 97; . 113; © 120 136 80 
December.........s+. 280 | 106 | 102}. 125 | 99 | 109 | 130 | t 
9G, JOO S55 San 274 101 fu | sive oss | na 
EXPORT PRICES “) (1948 = 100) 3 
10. cee a ssh ae 40 6 | 51 | 37 | 2 | 25 | =f 
oo ee Sie Cay © 263 | 120 | 114 158 | 131 126 107 | 117 | 137 155 122 
BOGS so iscScakescsccuenbane 239 Met 3 148 | 123 123 107 104 | 120 | 135 
1953, September ........... 248 | 100 | 106 § 147% 121 ae 126 | 106 99 | 117 | 135° 112 
wo: SION nee i ccccboteee 243 met... \ 119 135 | 106 | 9. 116 106 
November .........0+ 242 me ass 143 | 121 131 | 104 97 | 116 134 115 
DSC. kis ons doce 2359 96 or J 122 120 108 1 98 { .120 ° 
j 
194, Januehey sss coves cud ' 233 120 | we mae | 
CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION © = 
- se ns . 1 000 mn. | 000 mn.| mn. | '000 mn. | 000 mn. | 000 mn. | mo. “| 7000 mn. | mn, ma. | mn, mn 
ee _ . — schillings fr ancs kroner | francs {D. marks | drachmas | *. _{__lire _| guilders kroner. kronor fT i 
| i ! : i ‘ 
1938 cuss Meeps odes PS ois eee 425 Sie rg te 18-2 | 19 1,048 455 | 1,040 215 
ME sconce | 8-79} 102-1 1,889 2,124 10-22; 2476: 69-9] 1,343 3,171 2,787 | 4,620; 1,280 
ISGS 5 i cikibes sues ee | 10-25] 105-9 2,048} 2,310' 11-98| 3209! 174-3] . 1.422 3,394 | 2,998; 4,890 1,460 
} j j H ; 
ISG 5, CONE 0 5 ns con cans 9-46; 104-2 1,844] 2299; 11-15} 3,141 | 71-0 1,272 3,275 ' 9847 4,590 518 
November .........+. 9-62; 103-9 1,861 | 2,292) 11-13 3,173} 72-7 1,290 3,291 | 2,833 4,590 | 1,486 
, December....... panel 10-25{ 105-9 2,048 2,310 11-98 3,209 14-3 | 1,422 3,394 2,998 4,890 ],460 
ii 
1954, January ..........56 | =©10-05 1,914 } 11-67 | A 71-5 j 3,315 f 4,680; 1 450 
oi PORECRLY 6 oss isi ine bes see ‘ce ! es 10-7 | | se 2 a 1,495 
} 2 id ee j s a : " ; } j i } Sa - 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS “) (ma. us ¢oliars ee 
LOEB nsec ee cneeesvsreeens ee 136 16-7 | 9791 | po 26-8 | 59 | 201 1,003 128-3 512 ot 
Le sek Kee vie ga eee ove 1,077 | 142-1 988 | 1,165 9-9 | 219 i 918 929 148-3 379 | 191 
SONG os dees ia ote ee 1,090 | 166-8 956! 1,984 10-5 | a4 i>... 1,161 | 138-4 425| 22 
1953, October ..........35. | 1,058 | 165-4 913} 1,195 10-5 232 | 1,138| 151-8 4; 23 
-;: PROWMRBET 5. Sas So cae | 1,077 168-1 941 1,862 10-5 235 | 1,154 147-6 } 418 | 215 
a << RIOOMERDOE. cake ees 1,090 | 166-8 956 1,984 10-5 234 1,161 138-4 425 | 212 
1954,  octean dl i cebuecsods i 1,093 160-2 | 2,072 10-6 298 1,178 136-1 | 421 | fe 
»  MOnrwary.. <5 <2 +206 Bed BO } ow | 10-6 | 229 1,167 128-1 400 2 
(') Relates only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turke 


. Cost of living i i = i tern Germany 
on July-December, 1948=100. (*) Index numbers of unit v r ost of living in Paris based on 1949 100, and in Western 


: : & alue which compare the current ave ; in 1948; they are 
influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements, ‘Salta aahens Pry Smart on nde ea @ seusataaty for Franc: and 
Austria. (*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period ; figures for Greece are gold reserves only, (°) Average of third quart«’ 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


Gor tl jays ended April 10th, there was 

deficit (after allowing for 
cin] ee of £11,162,000 ‘compared with 
i. 770,000 in the previous eleven 
plus of £5,152,000 in the corres- 


































































Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


CREDIT conditions in Lombard Street 
were varied in the week to Wednesday 
last. On Thursday before the weekend 
some houses were under pressure and the 
authorities gave relief by small purchases 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 


















































































ci i ' : e Issue Department* : 
of last year. Net expenditure) through the banks ; but conditions eased | “Notes in circulation ...... | 1,516-9 | 1,576-9 | 1,592-2 
“below ibsorbed £10,009,000, bringing| on the following days, and on Saturday Cee NS OE. sees Vineet fans 
: : 1 ‘on . - xovt. debt and securities 2546- 7 . 
the tot t to {21,171,000 (9,021,000 overnight money was offered at rates cae Ns ke cc ote 3 Se 27 
. s0id coin an L canes P P . 
195 down to 1 per cent. At the beginning 
of this week credit tightened ; the authori- ae putea: 
a ties again came to the aid of the market — ae sons ais’ =? == at 
> ic +. ie “= ie 
Esti- through the banks on Tuesday, and some Bankers Kodets sgdaken Ba, 269-0 263-7 11-0 
{ nate, ended | ended : Wh .6s ch decinonawensn : : 
;' 1954.95 | 1952-53 1953-54 April | April houses were —— to sell July bills at gg Total woes 401-5 | 367-2 | 365-5 
. , fs i S Securities : i 
ort Pet. cent (as against the usual. rate of CE set 5 cso inc 357-9 | 303-4 : 319-4 
_ 216 per cent). On Wednesday the market Discounts and advances .. vs =? +s 
. is SOE bo vdscavcecendsan ae . . , 
Ord. Revenue 19.000 11736.233 12730,991 165.050. 54 was easier and the authorities gave a ae a 384-0 | 334-5 | 47-0 
! 132,000] 131;200| 132,400} 4.200 5,600 | smaller amount of support direct. ae en er ee 
1 164,375} 151,850| 164,500] 7,600 6,300 : eee ae Pe % % 
4 5,000} 50,250| 56,600} 1,700} 2.200 | At last week’s Treasury bill tender the Proportion” .....++++++0 Lixo 9) & 
. 172.000] 376,100 | 188,400] 9 4,500 | : os : : 
0,000] 2.950 2.600; Market again maintained its bid at * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,030. 
Spe £99 Qs. sd. per cent for the £279 million Fiduciary issue increased from {£1,575 million to £1,625 million 
wT ; of bills on offer. As applications fell from |° ““" 2% 1% 
384.375 7.101) £399 million to £392.2 million, the 
es ror | market’s allotment rose from 58 to 59 per TREASURY BILLS 
ee 062,500 [2024,498 [1042,396 127,932) 33,533 | ; : : 
I 119,000] 739,093; 721,975} 5,130 10,945{ cent. At Thursday’s tender the offer was aes 
; neeensenihiciaiaaietiandale : ath . Amount ({ million) Aflotted 
b reduced to £230 million, compared with NSU a at 
40 4 i s , cans B “4 ; : : 
$5,062) 44,478 maturities next week of £210 million, so Oftered | APplied | anottea|. Allotment 
d 67,658} 73,115] 3,281; 3,153; that the excess of new bills will shrink | 
Saariilceat 21,000} 14,800! 26,400 Ber from £40 million to £20 million. 1953 
‘ 24,000) 24.681| 38.014] 54106 In the bullion market turnover was | APt 10| 250-0 | 357-6 | 250-0} 48 4-20 62 
s 245,000} 117,382 | 136,099] 7,398) 5,503 : : 
— | = |_ somewhat smaller than in the opening 1954 
Total 4532,875 32006 129341 : . > Jan. 8) 230-0 | 319-3 | 230-0 a 79 fA 
Be weeks of dealing ; and prices at the fixings » 15 | 220-0 | 335-5 210-0 a 2 él 
Ord. Expenditure ; » 22} 210-0 | 43-8 | 210-0 : 
Debt Int 576,411] 579,760] 28,492 28,726 oe _— * om ~~ . — or On | > | 20-0 | 362-0 | 220-0) 4 11-04 | % 
Pind 44,662 T oo ay “ Wcksiaie 0 2498. 72. OD Jan. 5| 220-0 | 306-4 | 220-0 at 5-68 * 
‘ uesday a eane ° » 12| 230-0 | 369-9 | 230-0] 4 . 
Supply Se y . » 19} 240-0 | 398-9 | 240-0] 41 + = 
” 26} 250-0 | 400-8 | 250-0] 41 3 
etal LONDON MONEY RATES Pe 
mes] met! Set | astl gs fe | & 
< | . . | 0- . 
Bank rate (from % | Discount rates 70 » 9| 260-0 | se5-6 | 260-0 | 42 3-64 | 60 
Hi 1/9/5) | Baak tte: ee ak | | BO | 05-2 | 0] @ se) fw 
' months ™ 
* Above-line Surpl ee Deposit rates (max) = mie ; 
dorian” tunplan. case tides Banks «<->. 4 Sunonthe di-ap | Apet 2| 210-0 | 399-0 | 270-0] 42 4-01 | Se 
' Below Expen ; iscount houses .. ” i os ¢ - 
veckeeal 525,818 | 379,224) 14,173, 19,009 | meney—Day-to-day. 13-24 | Fine trade bills: 
Short eels. iat Smonths 3)-44 * On April 9th tenders for 91 day bills at {99 9s, &iL 
. _ ~_ _ ‘ : 2 4months 5j-4} secured about 59 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 
Total Surplus of Deficit -| 435,694; 285,586] 9,021 Treas. bilts 2 months 2h 6months 4 -4} | tefiders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 
‘ 5 months : ia maximum amount of £270 million. 
Dees aéaeten 
— LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
: |< alee Market Rates : Spot 
hice B April 7 April 8 April 9 April 10 | April 12 April 13 
FLOATING DEBT 5, 
i = : 9.212 | 2. 9: 2. _9. | o. 2-811 | 2- 2-S1z | 2-819-2-8lE 
; 5$... 2-81}-2-81g | 2-81}-2-81g | 2-81g-2-81g | 2-S1f-2-81g | 2-819-2-81g | 2- 819-2 
ee ae’ BS 2 rsas04 | 2-75§-2-75§ |2-754-2-754 rae 2-164 = & eo 
Preuch Pr.s cc. 6x 12-65~-987- 35 34- 984-984} | 9835-984 - - 9844 k 
Treasury Bills | Ways and Means ew 12 154 12-334 a2 12-2 19-22-12. 924 19:21} -12-22} 12-21 5-12-22) 12-21f-12-22 |12-21g-12-2a5 
wre Advances ak Po aes eo | 13g-95-141-05 [140- 35- 140-45 140-40-140+ 50, 140-45-140- 55 140+ 50-140- 60 140-60-140-70'140-65--240-75 
- cca ibis dindchaibadons a Belgian Fr. .....- | 138-95 ' 2 oe g -65)- 10-65) 
Dat a Floatin: | Dutch Gid. _..... 10-56-10-72 {|10-64j-10-65§ 10-65-10-65} 10-644-10-654| 10-65-10-65} 10-654-10-653/10-654~-10-653 
Public | Bank ot| Debt | w. Ger. D-Mk. ...|11-67 4-11-84 @pll-72]-11- 75h 11-725-11- 73h) LL- 73-1L-75pjL1- 73g-11- 735 11-75}-11-74 | 11+ 73R-11-74 
vender | Tsp | Depts |Euglend Portuguese Esc. ..| 7990-81-10 | 79-90-80-10 | 79-90-80-10 | 79-90-80- 10 | tg RBA wee ssalle. S8-24-068 
cet 14-379-14- 55-14 - 55h-14- - 55§~14-559/14 - 55§-14- 558/14 55§-14- 550)14- 55§-14- 
pea T ; oe 19-19}-19-48} 19-4-19-4at te 44-19-42 19-424.19-434 19°84-19-431 19: 43,-19- 43$|19-43}-19-4 
1953 Norwegian Ki. ...| 19-85-20-15 | 20-01-20-01}| 20-O1-20-01}| 20-01-20-014| 20-01-20-01}| 20-01-20-01}| 20-01-20-01 
Ap. 21. *80-0| 1,585-3] 245-7 |... | 4,709-0 : po Se 
aoe: | he ne Mon orwar 
110-0 | 1679-94 249-6 |... | 5,059°5 dont 1-4 Hic. pm | fic. pm 
. 0-0 | 1570-0] 2656 P 1. 1 4,945-7 | iy, cd States $...0ceccecsenecess 4c pm | eS Pas | Lowe dis —He. di 
| 5090-0] Lese-O) aee-2 | 2: - fa.neg-o- | United States 8 «+-----+-+++-----: ~e. pm He. dis ~He. dis | $e. dis | 4-H. dis ge ag 
ee a a SOL Wretete Pees ov aes goes saeeds pases re i: o oie - oie oe ic a 2-le ™ 
eb REM 55 oy ne ie Suse ded 2-lc. pm 2-Ic. pm le, pm le, le. pr he. 
040-0} 1,S6d-S4 S06 | 2 b4se-5 | Dein Bh sooscstcsor ss ene kpm-par | gpm-pa | gpmpar | dpmpar | ppm-par | ¥ pmpar 
140-0 | 2303-84 965-7 oes 4609-5 | <0 on Gld pers eA S Cee Ps oe a oe 2-le. pm 2-ic. pm 2-lc. pm 2-le. pm 2-Ic. pm 
20-0 | T3519) 295-5 |. 1 4,665-4 | Wee DMi.....- sss. Ub-4pt. pm | le-tpl. poo | 1-4pt. pm g-4pt. pm | 14-tpf. pm | Id-4pt pm 
‘ ed TS0O*D) SPT Fw | ROAI-G | Srrectiaht Kr. ss. ce ee coos see ene Se eee a oe aren + Mi gope | ona oe $5 pen per 
Mar. | De x nas clad’ Povaee ds che 16 pm-par 6pm-par | lépm-par | lépm-par | li pm-par | k par, 
i oo : =. 286-2 1-0 4,705-4 endl Kr RO eee 16 oie die 16 pm-lo dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-lo dis | 16 pm~-10 dis 
: 080-0} E365-5h SOR | 20-3  |.4,727-4. | ME nese 
a | 100-0 | 1359-7] 369-6 vow ~ | 4,829°2 . : ivi 
° | 4491-4 327-9 4481924 Gold Price at Fixing — 
Mp 10..... | 3.150-0] asgpaf 290-9 |... | 4,996-0 | Price (. d. per fine oF.)....----+- 248/10 248/10} ms-9 | 
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A misty night. Skilled hands are at work on the 


warehouse window. A click, and it’s open. 


A lorryload of carpets is stolen—and a valuable contract lost. 


Adequate insurance will make good the help you to keep them out. If you have 
‘. loss—but the advice of an insurance expert any misgivings about your anti-burglary 
; might have prevented the theft. For the precautions ring up your Insurance 
British Insurance Companies have vast | Company and ask their advice. It costs 
experience of the methods of burglars; | you nothing. It is all part of the British 
ie and it is part of their everyday service to Insurance Service. 


ie BRITISH INSURANCE OFFICES 
: compete to give you service 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
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The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China was incor- 
porated in England by Royal Charter on 29th December, 1853, 
and during the ensuing century its system of Branches has been 
progressively extended to most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
At all these Branches a complete banking service is available and, 
in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool, its Agencies in New York and 
Hamburg, and a world-wide range of Banking correspondents. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


‘Realms of Silver,’ Sir Compton Mackenzie's history of the 
Bank, has been published by Routledge & Kegan Paul. Copies of 
the book may be ordered through any bookseller at a cost of 25/- 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


249% 


Income Tax paid by the Society 
Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24°, 

and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 

paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 

holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 

National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £181,183,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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STocKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 
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ESTABLISHED 1856 


AT YOUR SERVICE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: NITTON 


TELEX: 1100. STOCK EXCHANGE DEPT» 1361. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPT: 1302 


TELEPHONES: 221940. MANAGEMENT: 221900 


POSTAL ADDRESS: STOCKHOLM 16 


THE CENTRAL 
BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. The Liability of the 
Members is limited) 


Established 1911 


HEAD OFFICE : 
CENTRAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY. 


LONDON OFFICE : 
159 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Chairman - - - - Sir Homi Mody, K.B.E. 
Managing Director - - - - H. C. Captain 


Paid up Capital Rs.  3,14,54,250 
Reserve Fund and 

Other Reserves s.  3,99,79,642 
Deposits Rs. 1,17,97,35,183 


290 branches and pay offices throughout India, Pakistan 
and Burma. 


Banking business of every description transacted 


London Adviser - Sir Cecil Trevor, C.1.E. 





¥ BA anliey Kekiedth Rarer tS 












“No gift is more 


precious than 

















good advice” 





ERASMUS 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITE) 













Head Office: 
Ww 
Martins Bank Limited has specialised departments BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
staffed by experts who are capable of advising on Established 182.4 






financial problems arising out of home and 
overseas trade. 


| The Bank has nearly 600 branches throughout 
| the country and at each one the Manager is 
pleased to help and advise customers to the best 
| 


The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 
of his ability. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : 4 WATER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, 2. 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 










The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 









BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is limited) 
Head Office: 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 









Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 325 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 





UNITED COMMERCIAL 

















London Office : which is freely available to all with present or 
15, THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.2. - ‘ ; bs 
projected interests in the Dominion. 
& 


& 
Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
| 
| 
| 









You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND | 
| 


G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - Rs. 8,000,000 
With over 90 Branches at the leading centres of 
Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya 
and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with India or 
intending to open connections with that country. 


B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 


























(/ncor porated with limited liability in New Zealand) 


London Office : Head Office : 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 







E.C.4, 
Branches also in | 
Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka, 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji); Apia (Samoa). | 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





229 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


CLAIMS PAID £107 MILLION 


£1,742,000 ALLOCATED TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Mr J. A. Jefferson, FIA, presiding at the 


eighty annual general meeting on 
April 2 4, said: 

I an in pleased t6 lay before -you 
evidenc ound and solid progress in 1953. 
The mium income was ~11,228,000— 
an it of £428,000—and gross interest 
{3.4 in increase of £304,000. The 
total { increased by £5,454,000 to 
£85,371 the mortality experienced was 
satisfact and the met rate of interest 
earned ved. In both life branches our 
expen ; were moderate and slightly 
reduced, and we have declared increased 
bonus 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


Th iry branch premium income 


reached 3,787,000, compared with 
£3,639,0 and the fund increased by 
{2 n to £31,504,000. Net interest 
amou r the first time to over £1 million, 
and | rose from £3 5s. 6d. per cent to 
{3 6s. 8d. per cent. Net sums assured under 
new px ;, after deduction of reassurances, 
totalled 047,000 at annual premiums of 
£361,0 id single premiums of £33,000. 
New t 3s was somewhat less than in the 
previous year due to a tightening up of our 
require ts under our house purchase 
schen 

Death claims, although £36,000 more, 
were at about the same level as two years 
ago. Maturities, however, at £1,346,000 
showed an increase of £150,000. For very 
many the bulk of our claims payments 


ich have been made to surviving 
who have thus reaped the 
A their own thrift. Surrenders at 
{360 were £30,000 up, but the figure 


} 
pOlcy rs. 


is not when compared with the volume 
of our business. Expenses were at the very 
mod¢ ite of 11.79 per cent. - 

Th llard Tucker Committee, which 
was set up in 1950 by the then Chancellor of 


the Exchequer to consider the financial and 


taxat problems in connection with pro- 
ViSIOI retirement, has recently reported. 
The report is a lengthy document of a very 
invol haracter, and we shall not know 
= hancellor makes his Budget speech 
whet! 


- is going to accept the whole or 
a part the recommendations. There can 
_nO question whatever that the great 
ody f-employed persons, professional 
men, keepers and others, have been 
' us disadvantage compared with 
well yees of large firms who have 
deen to contribute to an approved 
pens heme, 
_ lf tho recommendations are implemented, 
wus G:sadvantage will be removed, and we 
‘iy wcying the position closely so that-we 
hall ne to offer a satisfactory scheme 
people, 





lO such 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


The ndustrial branch premium income 
— sed by £280,000 to £7,441,000, while 
eC ind increased by _ £3,076,000 to 


Sag 8.000. The net rate of interest earned 
: L4 3s. per cent, which was 3s. 9d. 
igher than the Previous year, 

Death 


claims at £1,585.000 were up by 


£69,000. Maturities amounted to the sub- 
stantial sum of £1,591,000. It is interesting 
to note that these payments on death or 
maturity averaged £60,000 per week. 

The expense rate at 26.66 per cent was 
virtually unchanged and has in fact varied 
little since 1943, when it was 27.98 per cent, 
We regard it as an achievement to have been 
able to reduce it during a period of rapidly 
rising -costs, particularly as during the same 
period we have been able to improve staff 
conditions 


It is interesting to note that whereas in 
1938 our new premiums were almost-equally 
divided between whole life and endow- 
ment assurances, last year approximately 
90 per cent were for endowment assur- 
ances and only 10 per cent for whole 
life policies. 

Endowment assurances are essentially 
savings and represent one of the chief forms 
of saving in the country today. Savings 
through home service insurance would not 
be made without the regular call of the agent 
at the home of the policyholder, and we 
know that in nearly two thirds of the cases 
there is no other form of regular saving in 
these homes. 


The ordinary branch earned surplus of the 
year was £1,015,606—a record in the history 
of the branch and for the first time in 
excess of {1 million. The directors have 
allotted £782,158 -(as against £708,854 
in the previous year) to policyholders 
and have been able to declare a_ rever- 
sionary bonus of £1 12s. per cent com- 
pared with one of {1 10s. per cent 
in the previous year. 


The industrial branch surplus earned in 
the year was £1,824,454. The directors have 
allotted £900,000 (as against £800,000) for 
bonuses to Britannic policies, which again 
enables them to improve the vested rever- 
sionary bonus scheme. Bonuses attached to 
premium-paying policies in force on Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, on which 10 years’ premiums 
had then been paid, will now be 9 per cent 
of the sum assured, increasing by 1 per 
cent for each additional year’s premiums 
paid, up to a maximum of 33 per cent after 
payment of 34 or more years’ premiums. All 
the policies to which these bonuses have 
been added were issued without any right 
to share in profits. 


INVESTMENTS 


Nineteen fifty-three was a year of stéadily 
rising prices in all classes of securities and 
we end up 1953 in a much stronger position 
as regards the valuation of our assets. In 
fact, we are able to give a certificate that the 
assets are fully of the value stated in the 
balance sheet without taking into account 
any part of our investment reserves. 


We have again increased our holdings of 
ordinary shares—this year by £1,364,000— 
and the ratio of our assets in this class is now 
16 per cent of the total, Much has been said 
and written during this past year about the 
importance of risk capital in industry, and I 
consider that £14 million in this class of 
security, out total assets of just .under 
£87 million is a reasonable but not exces- 
sive proportion of our policyholders 
moneys to have at stake. 


_ I think it should be restated that in the 
investment of a life assurance company’s 
funds, the directors’ first duty is to their 
policyholders. The directors are in a position 
of trust in relation to their policyholders, 
and they have a duty.to see not only that 
the money entrusted to them through the 
medium of premiums is kept secure, but also 
that it should return the best rate of interest 
possible. It is now being suggested that the 
primary consideration in the investment of 
insurance offices’ funds should be the 
“ national interest.” This is a high-sounding 
phrase, which carries in itself the umproved 
assumption that investment in the policy- 
holders’ interests cannot be at the same time 
investment in the national interest, and this 
is something I would challenge straight 
away. I believe that by investing in the best 
interests of the policyholders, which means 
investing in the best securities and the most 
efficient industries, we are, at the ‘same time, 
investing in the national interest. 

The Rt Hon Peter Thorneycroft, President 
of the Board of Trade, said reténtly that he 
believed that the guiding principle in 
the investment of insurance funds was 
the interests ‘of the policyholders; these 
considerations were certainly present in 
the minds of the investors of those 
funds; they sought safety, and very 
properly so. 

A peculiar development in the financial 
world during recent years has been opera- 
tions which have become known as “ take- 
over” bids, followed very frequently by thé 
liquidation and re-leasing of the companies’ 
properties. Where a “take-over” bid is 
inspired by the desire to bring efficiency 
to a mismanaged business, or to promote 
further efficiency by amalgamation, the 
transaction may be of great benefit. Further, 
where a concern finds itself short of working 
capital, the sale of its properties and the 
acceptance of long leases may be a very desir- 
able way of raising money. In some cases, 
however, this transaction provides the direc- 
tors of the company with money which they 
cannot use in the business. The shareholder 
is then faced with the risk that his money 
will be used in some extraneous project in 
which his directors are not expert, or in 
which he had no intention of interesting him- 
self when he originally purchased shares in 
the company. 


The amount outstanding under our house 
purchase scheme increased during the year 
by £1,088,000, and we now have just over 
174 per cent of our total assets invested in 
this way. During the last five years we have 
advanced {£14 million under our scheme, 
which we still regard as a suitable investment 
for a part of our funds, and it is of course 
a valuable source of new life and general 
business. 


In the fire and accident branch the 
premium income increased by £35,000 to 
£633,000 The claims experience was Satis- 
factory and our gross profit for the year was 
the record one of £41,031, compared with 
£33,700 for the previous year. 


STAFF 


We are again transferring £200,000 to the 
staff pension fund, which affords valuable 
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and comprehensive security for the members 
of our staff, for it now provides pensions for 
the widows and children of deceased pen- 
sioners and members of the staff. 


The satisfactory results of the year are a 
reflection of the efforts of our staff, and I 


end—as always—with a sincere word of 
thanks to them. It gives me great pleasure 
to do so and to say that our relations con- 
tinue to be firmly based on mutual goodwill 
and co-operation. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


MR S. LEONARD KASSELL’S REVIEW 


Mr S. Leonard Kassell, chairman, at the 
eighty-sixth annual general meeting held on 
April 14, 1954, said: 


This is the first annual report which it 
is my privilege to submit to the shareholders 
since my election as chairman, and I am 
naturally very gratified that the results for 
the year under review are very satisfactory. 

The general picture presented by the 
statement of accounts and balance sheet for 
the year 1953, is one of progress in all 
departments and a substantial recovery in 
the volume of our ordinary life new business. 
Contrary to general assumption, _ this 
recovery is not due to an expansion in our 
house purchase business and has _ been 
secured by an increase in straightforward 
life assurance business, an expansion which 
we believe will continue during 1954. 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


During the year our income reached a total 
of £37,621,559, and our assets increased by 
£11,691,670 to £134,029,518, most of which 
relate to our life funds. 


This increasing income means of course 
that increasing sums of money have to be 
invested and this is undoubtedly one’ of the 
greatest responsibilities which falls upon 
your board. 

It is now generally appreciated that life 
assurance is one of the best and most widely 
adopted forms of saving in this country. 


The CIS, as an office transacting both 
ordinary and industrial life assurance, is in 
an exceptional position as it is entrusted with 
the life assurance premiums of persons in all 
walks of life. 

We now have over 11 million life policies 
in force and it is a measure of our responsi- 
bility that we hold over £120 million in trust 
for the holders of these policies. It is our 
duty to make sure that this fund is adminis- 
tered to their best advantage. 


FACILITIES FOR POLICYHOLDERS 


Through our full-time agents our policy- 
holders have excellent facilities for life assur- 
ance and saving and there is little doubt that 
were it not for the regular calls made by our 
agents, most of this saving would not be 
made through any other channel. 


By making small regular payments our 
policyholders not only secure the inestimable 
advantages of life assurance, the provision of 
which is still the primary purpose of our 
life department, but they are able to secure 
also the advantages which accrue to them 
from investment facilities and opportunities 
made available to them collectively as 
members of the general body of CIS 
policyholders. These facilities could not in 
most cases be taken advantage of by them 
as individuals. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE SOCIETY 


The rapid growth of an office such as the 
CIS, in which practically all the’ policy- 
holders are persons of moderate means, is 
of undoubted social significance. It indicates 


that such persons are steadily acquiring a 
direct interest in the capital assets of the 
country, as represented by property and 
other securities in which their funds are 
invested. 


I have gone to some length to deal with 
this aspect of our affairs as there is, I think, 
a certain amount of misunderstanding inside 
and outside the co-operative movement as to 
the functions and responsibilities of the 
CIS. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Our methods of operation are constantly 
under review with a view to securing greater 
efficiency and reducing costs. The fact that 
during 1953 our commission and expense 
ratio was further reduced in all departments 
shows that our efforts were not unsuccessful 
and I am satisfied that there was no diminu- 
tion in our standards of efficiency. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


I have already referred to the recovery in 
the volume of new business in the ordinary 
section where the total sums assured com- 
pleted during 1953 amounted to £21,797,619, 
being an increase of £5,182,909 over the 
figure for 1952, 


Despite the fact that ‘we are relying on 
individual life assurance policies, we are look- 
ing forward to a further increase in new 
business this year. 


We are laying greater stress on the need 
to provide, through life assurance, for an in- 
come to be payable in the event of the death 
of the breadwinner, and we have prepared a 
special scheme showing how life assurance 
policies with income benefits can be used to 
provide for definite commitments such as 
mortgage repayments to be met in the event 
of death. A new option policy for children 
is also to be introduced shortly, which will 
provide valuable benefits and options for the 
child, and will in addition provide a regular 
income to help keep the child should the 
parent die before the policy matures. 


We are also introducing a special option 
for women on our whole life and endowment 
assurance policies, so that on marriage the 
policyowner can alter the policy to make it 
an assurance on her husband’s life, and 
receive a return of .all the premiums pre- 
viously paid less the first year’s premium on 
the new assurance. With this new option, 
our policies will provide a particularly attrac- 
tive method of regular saving for the younger 
women. 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


This account continues to make rapid pro- 
gress, and the very satisfactory increase of 
£378,302 during the year brings the motor 
premium income to £3,293,464. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The 1953 results for the fire department 
are very favourable. The net premium 
income, which amounted to £1,459,517, 
showed an increase of £50,000 over 195 
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ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income in the Personal 
accident account was £120,720. The results 
were again satisfactory. 


In the general insurance account, which 
includes miscellaneous business such as 
public iiability, burglary and employers’ 
liability, the premium income amounted to 
£1,328,507, which was £120,134 more than 
the corresponding figure for 1952. 


An interesting example of the service which 
the CIS renders to its policyholders is given 
by the severe storms and floods which 
occurred on the east coast of England and 
in the Thames Valley on January 31 and 
February b, 1953. During 1953 payments 
amounting to £113,000 were made under the 
society’s policies, in respect of claims arising 
from these floods. Seventy per cent of these 
claims were paid by the accident department, 
The balance related to claims under fire and 
motor policies. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


_ After making adequate reserves for con- 
tingencies, the total amount to be distributed 
to policyholders in respect of our operations 


for the year 1953 is £3,107,000, of which 
£2,685,000 is due to our ordinary life and 
industrial life policyholders. 


The report and accounts were adopted 


r 


CONWAY STEWART 
AND COMPANY 


(Fountain Pen and Gold Nib Makers) 
CONTINUED PROGRESS 
MR S. W. JARVIS’S SPEECH 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Conway Stewart and Company, Limited, was 
held on April 14th at the Holborn Restaurant, 
High Holborn, London, W.C., Mr S. W. 
Jarvis (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The secretary (Mr W. G. F. Nash, ASAA) 
having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors, 


The chairman said: The accounts and 
directors’ report for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, have been in your possession 
for some little time, and with your permission 
I will take them as read. (Agreed.) 


I am pleased, once more, to be able to 
present to you accounts which reflect the con- 
tinued progress of your company. [he 
balance sheet at the end of 1953 showed (hit 
net current assets had increased by £14,000. 
The past year presented many difficulties, 


including continued import restrictions in 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand, 
despite which the value of our sales was agiin 


a record, and the net profit, after tax:vion, 
was greater than for 1952. 


IMPROVED EXPORT OUTLOOK 


While there has been a reduction in the 
import licence value into South Africa, re- 
strictions on imports of fountain pens 1110 
Australia have virtually ceased and in New 
Zealand relaxed. The outlook for exports of 


o 


your company’s goods during 1954 is, thet 
fore, better than for 1953, which represenitc 
over 40 per cent of the total turnover. 


In the home market our prospects are 
bright, and I anticipate an increase in gales. 

ts, however, continue to rise, but your 
directors expect to counter any advance if 
costs by increased efficiency in production. 


As the volume of business has grown con- 
siderably since the present company ws 
formed in 1935, your directors felt it was de- 
sirable that some of the reserves should be 
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capitalised. Your directors recommend the 
issue of bonus shares, in proportion of two 
for every three held, and this will bring the 
capital of the company more in accord with 
the actual capital employed in the business. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


I would take this opportunity of paying 
a very warm tribute to the members of our 
staff for their continued co-operation and 
Joyal support. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 


adopted, and a final dividend of 30 per cent 
(making 40 per cent for the year) was 
approved. 


The retiring director, Mr R. H. Garner, 
was re-elected, and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Chalmers Wade and Com- 
pany, was fixed. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting, resolutions were passed authorising 
the issue of bonus shares. 


Proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 





F, PERKINS LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of High Quality Diesel Engines) 
RECORD TURNOVER 


IMPORTANT OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT 


MR F, A. PERKINS ON NEED FOR VERSATILITY IN 
MANUFACTURING 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of F. Perkins Limited, will be held on Mon- 
dav, May 10, 1954, at the Mayfair Hotel, 


London 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman Mr F. A. Perkins, which has been 
circulated to shareholders with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1953 : 

The report and accompanying accounts are 
the twenty-second in the history of the com- 
pany. They have been set out as last year. 


At the time we gave you various informa- 
tion on our activities, which we thought 
would be of interest to you. This year we 
are again supplying you with such additional 
information. 

I am pleased to be able to report to you 
that we have been able to increase our turn- 
over to the record figure of £13,216,796 in 
1953, an increase of £1,842,593, being 16 per 
cent over the 1952 figure. This increase in 
turnover was obtained without raising the 
price of our products, despite the fact that 


during the year there have been increases in 
wages and services. 
The net profit for the year after charging 


all working expenses and depreciation was 
£778,645 as compared with £710,433 for the 
previous year. After giving the matter of 
dividend careful consideration, the directors 
recommend a dividend of 20 per cent for the 


year, which compares with 15 per cent for 
last year, 


Full details 6f the appropriations of the 
Profits are shown both in the accounts and 
the directors’ report. 


OUTPUT 


Our output has been seriously affected by 
the restri ted supply of crankshafts, in fact, 
we have again to say that this is a severe 
limitation on our production. The purchases 
of stampings from. the Continent to. which I 
referred last year were in a large part essen- 
tial in maintaining the increased output. 
re sse contracts have now expired and the 
“serve of £65,000 made last year in con- 


dea with these purchases from the Con- 
come tin ee longer required, has been 
emphasi i the appropriation account. The 
city. «1 38 Bow moyed to machining capa- 


uy; and our programme for 1954 will be 
“aintained with difficulty, Steps are now 


ing taken, to be effective in 1955, which 


§ dina 
hould ensure adequate cover for future 
fequirements, 
The capi : : 

> Capital commitment i a 
£575,000 ents standing at 


at December 31, 1952, are to-day 


£168,000, which represents the completion of 
oa programme of re-equipment started in 
951. 


Last year I referred to the: increased figure 
of stock and work in progress, and I am sure 
that you will all be satisfied to see this item 
reduced by £1,112,532 and now standing at 
the low figure of £2,208,800 in spite of the 
increased turnover, We had a balance in 
hand at the bank at the end of the year, and 
I am pleased to be able to tell you that this 
position has continued up to now in the 
current year. Our increasing turnover will, 
however, lead to a need for an increase in our 
working capital requirements and the board 
has this question under active consideration. 


The demand for long term credit in certain 
overseas markets still continues, but neverthe- 
less we have been successful in maintaining 
our trade debtors at approximately the same 
ratio to the turnover as last year. 


For 20 years our Company has been 
pioneers of the lightweight high speed diesel 
engine. The time has now come when one 
of the vehicle manufacturers has begun to 
follow our lead and to manufacture diesel 
engines for their own vehicles. Nevertheless 
new uses for our engines are arising every 
day. You will be pleased to hear that we 
confidently expect to increase our output for 
1954 by a similar percentage to last year, and 
we look forward to this growth continuing 
through 1955. 


NEED FOR VERSATILITY IN 
MANUFACTURING 


A manufacturing company is a living entity 
and like a living animal can only survive by 
virtue of its adaptability to changing circum- 
stances. For an industry so competitive as 
the manufacture and supply of components 
to the automotive industry, adaptability and 
flexibility is one of the essentials for success. 

The growing impact of the accumulation 
of scientific knowledge and of changing 
economic conditions calls for versatility in 
manufacturing to meet the-technical require- 


ments of the customers, and this must be - 


paralleled by equal resource in a sales policy 
which will meet the changing economic 
conditions. 


We are therefore preparing to be able to 
offer improved and better engines. 


DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 


At the same time we are developing our 
marketing organisation to deal with the 
changing conditions overseas and in particu- 
lar with the general demand for indigenous 
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manufacture in different countries. Because 
of this your board decided that it was in the 
interest of the Company to co-operate with 
the Government of India in fulfilling its 
ambition to establish an indigenous auto- 
motive manufacturing industry. With this 
object in view an agreement was signed in 
January, 1953, between your Company and 
our distributors in India to provide for the 
assembly of the engine in India and to lead 
on to the manufacture of the details of the 
engine by progressive and practical stages. 


With this important step, the first to be 
taken by your Company in the matter of 
Overseas manufacture, and with the consider- 
able importance we attach to the Indian 
market, my board thought that I should pay 
a visit to India and satisfy myself that the 
action they have taken was im the best 
interests of our Company. Arriving at 
Bombay on January 2nd of this year, I was 
able to make a concentrated but thorough 
examination of the Indian market and of the 
industrial potential. 


I am able to report that our products have 
had a very gratifying reception throughout 
India, there being no less than 14,000 Perkins 
engines in use, and some 80 per cent of the 
diesel vehicles on the road are powered by 
Perkins engines. I believe our programme 
for India has secured for the Company an 
appreciable part of the Indian market for 
commercial vehicle diesel engines for some 
time to come. I found our distributors held 
in very high esteem throughout India, and in 
linking our fortune with theirs I am con- 
vinced that we have an association which is 
most effective and as promising as any in that 
country. 


OTHER MARKETS 


At home another of the largest manufac- 
turers of commercial vehicles has standardised 
on our P6 and R6 engines in their 5 and 
7 ton trucks. In the 20 cwt van class another 
manufacturer has been very successful with 
the introduction of the P3 engine as the 
power unit. Satisfactory arrangements have 
been made with some of the leading North 
American manufacturers of vehicles and 
industrial equipment for supply of Perkins 
Engines for their sterling area markets. 


During the year a new dollar market was 
opened with substantial orders from Cuba. 
Spain and Italy have both shown very satis- 
factory business with substantial increases on 
last year. 

Our Subsidiary Companies in Australia, 
Canada, France and South Africa continue 
to look after our interests in the countries 
concerned. An engine reconditioning plant 
has been installed at Dandenong, Australia, 
and an exchange engine scheme covering 
some 17,000 engines in use in that Dominion 
has now been put into operation. 


Our training schools for instructional work 
in the good maintenance of diesel engines, 
among the largest in the country, have been 
re-modelled and some 200 pupils pass through 
them every month. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


A great part of the credit for the success 
of the year’s trading is due to our employees 
of all ranks both in the field, in the offices 
and works, and to all of them we tender our 
very best thanks. 


A notable example of private enterprise 
is the united effort of 28 employees to build 
their own houses. Building of a very superior 
type house with garage commenced last 
March, and up to date 14 houses have been 
occupied and the remaining 14 will be com- 
pleted during the summer. All this has been 
done with only a temporary loan of £1,200 
from the Company. Just as soon as the 
municipal authorities are able to find new 
sites, another 30 families are ready to embark 
on a similar enterprise. 
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NORTH BRITISH & 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The annual general meeting of the North 
British & Mercantile Insurance Company, 
Limited, will be held on May 6th in Edin- 
burgh. 

The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of the chairman, the 
Rt Hon Lord Brand, CMG, DCL : 


FIRE DEPARTMENT : Premiums at 
£16,239,922 show an increase of £192,925 
over the 1952 figure of £16,046,997, while 
losses, amounting to £7,811,461, 48.10 per 
cent of premiums, compare with the previous 
year’s figure of £7,315,300, 45.59 per cent. 
We are able to report a profit of £963,414, 
5.93 per cent, transferred to the profit and 
loss account. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT : Total premiums 
in the casualty department were £5,077,266, 
being £329,568 in excess of the 1952 figure 
of £4,747,698. Losses were £2,575,669, 
against £2,391,869, the percentage of losses 
to premium income being 50.73 per cent, 
compared with 50.38 per cent for 1952. Com- 
mission, expenses and overseas taxes 
accounted for £2,003,395, against £1,853,461 
in the previous year, the respective ratios 
being 39.46 per cent, against 39.04 per cent 
in- 1952. The underwriting profit is 
£366,374, representing 7.22 per cent of 
premiums, compared with £290,943, repre- 
senting 6.13 per cent for 1952. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT : The Marine in- 
come for 1953 was £1,702,750, compared 
with £1,845,375 in 1952. Claims were 
£1,321,578, against £1,384,701 in the pre- 
vious year, and expenses of management and 
overseas taxes were £294,922, compared with 
£252,730 in 1952. We have transferred 








GENERAL REFRACTORIES LIMITED 


GENEFAX HOUSE, SHEFFIELD, 10 


A comprehensive range of refractories serving all industries is produced by the Company and its Subsidiaries at their Works an: 
Quarries situated in many parts of England, Scotland, Wales, and in Belgium. Research and technical field service facilities are availab'c 
The Company has Offices and Representatives throughout the United Kingdom and Agents in all parts of the world. 


SUMMARISED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET OF GENERAL REFRACTORIES LTD., 


Issued Capital 
Capital Reserves 


Liabilities... ; 


SUMMARISED APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT OF GENERAL REFRACTORIES LIMITED. 


Profit for the year after providing for Depreciation, Taxation, etc. i is 


Net Distribution for year to Stockholders 
Retained in the business 





EXTRACTS FROM THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


Your Company has again experienced a very satisfactory year’s trading, ar i trading 
profits of the group amounted to £704,269, to which all mabe Companies edi anbletine eocideieses this Te ele vem ve 
an increase of £71,131 over the year 1952 and reflects the progressive vigour and ¢ 

During the year our manufacturing resources were fully employed, and fresh tonnage records were i 

I am pleased to report that new sales records were again established in 
gratifying in view of the change over from a seller’s to a buyer’s market. 


Your directors recommend the 


£216,855 from our Marine fund ‘to profit 
and loss account. 


Lire DEPARTMENT : The total group life 
and group endowment assurance for 1953 
was lower by nearly £3 million than in 1952, 
The actual figures were £3,124,437, against 
£6,119,281, and this is reflected in the total 
new business completed which, after deduct- 
ing reassurances, amounted to £10,283,433 
last year, compared with £13,713,864 in 
1952. 


Mr E, S. Harding (the chairman - 
The following is an extract from his circy. 
lated statement: The confidence | ssed 
a year ago has, I am glad to say, b isti- 
fied, as will be appreciated on a perissa! of 

_ the accounts and the directors’ repor: 
The group profit before charging ition 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The results for the year are summarised 
in the consolidated profit and loss account. 
Net interest.on investments amounts to 
£945,913, compared with £864,023 in the 
previous year. The transfers from the fire, 
accident and marine accounts total 
£1,546,643, as against £1,825,353 in 1952. 
In addition, we have taken credit for the 
balance remaining of the shareholders’ profit 
from the 1949 quinquennial valuation in the 
life department amounting to £49,881. A 
further valuation will tae place at the end 
of this year. 


The proposed dividend of 10s. per share, 
which is the same as last year, and the pre- 
ference dividend, will absorb £643,500. 
United Kingdom taxes require £617,934. 
There is also an item of £195,000 transferred 
to the general reserve, making a total for that 
reserve of £500,000. We have made the usual 
transfers to the staff pension fund and the 
widows’ pension fund. 


We are left with a final balance on the 
account of £13,622,933, representing the 
aggregate amount carried forward in the 
accounts not only of the “ North British,” but 
also of its associated companies at home and 
overseas. 


& SUBSIDIARIES. 


Based on figures as at 31st December, 1953. 
£ 


Revenue Reserves and Unappropriated Profits ... ite 755,144 


£ £ 
1,040,000 Fixed Assets ... sia side ex» 3,130,399 
190,673 Less Accumulated Depreciation 1,617,501 s) 
512,8 
1,569,345 Trade Investments, etc. rhe eae ws 10,46 
Current Assets... i 2,031,85 
£3,555,162 £3,555,16 








figure in the consolidated balance-sheet being £883,177. 
As regards the prospects for the future, com 


f ‘ ‘ petition is increasing and quality of production and delivery dates are in becomin: 
dominant features of our business. We have in fact returned to normal trading conditions’ and the abnormal conditions arising from the wa 


and the succeeding years of scarcity are probably at an end. 
Copies of the Accounts and Chairman's Statement may be obtained from the Secretary, Genefax House, Sheffield, 10. 


we 


fficiency of the Group. 
established. 
both the home and export markets in 1953. This is particularly 


: payment of a dividend of 17} per cent. (Jess income-tax at 9s. in the £). Company’S financial positio: 
remains very strong, the surplus of current assets over current liabilities in the Company’s balance-sheet onailan as £604,692, the correspondin- 
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BREVITT LIMITED 


DEMAND WELL MAINTAIN: Dp 





The fifth annual general meeting 0! (}:ey 
Limited was held on April 14th in di 


shows an increase of £77,000 and net 
profit, after providing for taxation, an “as 
of £93,879. The preference dividen vin 
been paid or provided for up to the end of 
the year, a sum of £24,500 has been pia 

to preference shares redemption rese 
a sum of £2,500 to replacements resc: 


Your directors have felt themsel\: sti- 
fied this year in recommending a rhtly 
increased dividend at the rate of 25 | ent 


per annum, less tax at 9s. in the {. The 
amount carried forward, includi: the 
amounts retained by the subsidiary com- 
panies, is £97,599, and the total capital and 
reserves now stands at £629,837. 

The demand for the ‘Brevitt goods :s well 
maintained and your directors will continue 
to do their utmost to maintain and enhance 
the Brevitt reputation. 


The group reorganisation mentioned in my 


last statement has been completed during the 
year with beneficial results. Your directors 
now have under consideration schemes for 
development on the production side, which 
it is hoped may come into effect the 
reasonably near future. 

I wish again to convey to the management, 
staff and operatives thanks and appreci:tion 


of their efforts during the past year. 
The report was adopted. 
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BALLITO HOSIERY MILLS, LIMITED 


INCREASED NET PROFIT AND* DIVIDEND 


SIR CYRIL ENTWISTLE’S SPEECH 


Tt nty-fifth annual general meeting 
of th lito Hosiery Mills, Limited, was 
held | 8th at St. Albans, Sir Cyril F. 
Ent\ MC, QC, chairman of the com- 
pany ling. 

TI rman, in the course of his speech, 
said net profit for the year, before 
dedi if tax, amounts to £168,836, which 
shot ncrease over the previous year of 
[48 iat is, am increase of 40 per cent. 
In vit the difficulties I pointed out in 
n last year, I am sure you will tegard 


ighly satisfactory result. 


¥ iccordingly able to recommend an 

the dividend on the ordinary 
, 25 per cent to 334 per cent. 
\ mmend a transfer to general 
rest 40,000, as against £25,000 for 
the year, and an increase in the 

d from £34,898 to £37,846. 

J | of all our reserves now amounts 
( re of £436,944, which sum is the 
equ of over 7s. per share of the present 
nary share capital. 


You have received notice of an extra- 
ordit reneral meeting to be held imme- 
diate ter this meeting, at which a resolu- 
tion c moved for the making of a bonus 
issuc shares on the basis of one free 
ordin hare for every four held. 


PRODUCTION 

In 1952. we commenced a three-year plan 
for increased production to be brought about 
by complete modernisation of plant. Pro- 
gress has been limited due to delays in 
building, but the plan is now running 
smo V 

he factory extension to which I referred 
in my last report was completed in August, 
1953, since when a considerable amount of 
new machinery has been installed. In addi- 
tion, the whole of our new machinery from 


our branch factory at Earl Shilton has been 
brought to St. Albans. 


The shortage of nylon yarn is still acute, 


but supplies of foreign yarn have enabled 
us to step up our production, which is re- 
flected in our increased profits. 

Che installation of machines of finer gauge 
and improved design is still continuing, and 
the liom of this policy will, we hope, be 
more than justified in 1954, It has been 
Our policy to replace all our prewar fully 
fashioned machinery and over 95 per cent of 
our it 1S NOW postwar in date. 


'XPORTS AND HOME TRADE 


‘coin T am very pleased to report our 
exp ri trade has exceeded the previous year, 
ar hgures are a record for all time. 
Ballito brand is enjoying great popu- 
lar n practically every market in the 

'\', and regular and steady repeat business 
re us from all markets. 


ng the past year we were able to 


ch: ' over the whole of our machinery to 
hylon production, and therefore are now 
S\vi.z Our Customers more regular supplies 


of Cur various types of Ballito nylon stock- 

W _are, unfortunately, not yet able to 
“ ‘he total demand for our productions, 
ul new machinery is coming into operation 
oe — further machines are on order 

d wi coming through later in the 
year, which will Maer okt increase distribu- 
ton in the home trade. 


I should now like to refer to the circular 
letter dated January 1, 1954, that was sent to 
the shareholders informing them of a tenta- 
tive approach by a finance house with a view 
to purchasing a controlling interest in the 
company. I endeavoured in that letter to give 
what I hoped were convincing reasons for 
advising shareholders not to consider at the 
present time disposing of their holdings. 
Your board much appreciates the overwhelm- 
ing support given by shareholders to this 
letter. 

As a result of this letter and the inability 
of the finance house to disclose the names of 
the persons associated with them, it was 
mutually agreed that negotiations should not 
at this time be entered into. 

In view, however, of this approach I think 
it desirable that shareholders should have the 
fullest information we can give them so that 
they can form an adequate judgment on the 
value of their holding. 


FINE MODERN FACTORY 


I need not repeat all that is stated in the 
letter of January Ist, but I wish to emphasise 
particularly that practically the whole of our 
machinery is of the most modern and efficient 
type, and that the full benefits of the very 
considerable expansion of our machine 
capacity during recent years have not yet had 
time to be realised. Such expansion is con- 
tinuing and will continue. 

We have as fine and modern a factory as 
there is in the whole country, a skilled and 
contented band of workers, and two manag- 
ing directors of great experience and ability 
in whom I have the fullest confidence. 


When the above approach was made, your 
board thought it desirable to have an inde- 
pendent valuation of the fixed assets of the 
company. On the basis of this valuation the 
net assets value of the present issued ordinary 
capital is over 20s. per share. 


“THE CURRENT YEAR 


With regard to the prospects for the 
current year, it is early days to venture on 
any forecast, but I will give you the facts to 
date. During the last four months of the 
year under review the profits averaged over 
£20,000 per month, as against an average for 
the year of £14,000 per month. The first 
three months of the year for seasonal reasons 
are normally not so good as the remaining 
months, but the profits for the first three 
months of the current year are estimated to 
average also over £20,000 per month. 


All the signs look promising for the re- 
mainder of the year. There may, of course, 
be some reductions in gross profit margins, 
but these should be offset by increased pro- 
ductive capacity and increased supplies of 
nylon yarn. Unless there is a general reces- 
sion of trade affecting the industry as a whole, 
of which there is no indication, your board 
has every confidence that the rate of dividend 
now recommended for the year under review 
will be maintained in respect of the current 
year on the increased capital to be issued by 
the extraordinary meeting that follows this 
meeting. 

In future the board have decided to pay 
an interim dividend on the ordinary shares 
on or about October 15th in each year. 


The report was adopted, and at a subse- 
quent extraordinary general mecting 
proposed capitalisation of reserves and bonus 
issue of shares were approved. 
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ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION 


£2 MILLION PLAN JUSTIFIED 


REASONS FOR CONSERVATIVE 
DIVIDEND POLICY 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Ashanti Goldfields Corporation Limited 
will be held on May Sth in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of Major General Sir Edward 
L. Spears, Bart, KBE, CB, MC, FInstD 
(chairman and managing director): 

The year under review has been one of 
Steady progress towards completion of the 
enormous programme of work that was 
mitiated after the war. There have been 
no setbacks such as we experienced 
last year, but these important capital 
developments are not yet reflected by 
increased earnings. 

On profits of £886,107 we are charged a 
total of £534,611 for taxation in this country 
and the Gold Coast, or more than 60 per 
cent before any provision may be made for 
reserves. 

An interim dividend of 9.6d. per unit of 
stock was paid in November, 1953, and a 
final dividend of the same amount, making 


ls. 7.2d. for the year, is recommended by the 
board. 


In order to pay a dividend of 2s. per unit 
stock last year we drew £59,772 from profits 
brought forward. This year the profits, 
after deducting EPL, which is a first charge, 
are only £5,000 better than last year, so that 
the dividend could not have been maintained 
at the same rate without further withdrawal 
from past profits. The board are not pre- 
pared to recommend this in view of the heavy 
expenditure on capital account now being 
incurred. 


HEAVY DRAIN ON RESOURCES 


Although the premium received in the year 
under review was considerably less than we 
had hoped, it amounted to some £120,000. 
It is unlikely that we shall receive any such 
amount during the current year, nor can we 
reckon on any substantial decrease in costs ; 
so that in spite of the disappearance of EPL 
we do not expect that the results will enable 
us to recommend an increase in the dividend 
this year. Expenditure on shafts and capital 
equipment will continue into 1955. More- 
over, depreciation will absorb more of our 
income until this expenditure becomes 
revenue producing. While this heavy drain 
on our liquid resources- continues we must 
pursue a conservative policy; and the rate 
of dividend will depend upon the investment 
we have made enabling us to produce more 
gold. 


Since the war we have spent no less than 
£1,302,000 on plant and equipment and 
£618,000 on shafts. We have found the 
whole amount from our own resources, with- 
out making any call on the members or the 
public for new capital. 


Shaft Sinking and Development: The 
results last year and in recent months, par- 
ticularly in depth, have been most encourag- 
ing and continue to be so, 


In our postwar programme the most 
important need was to develop new ore 
reserves by extending existing shafts and 
replacing the obsolete and inadequate main 
and timber shafts by a new deep shaft of 
much larger capacity for operations in depth. 

The chairman then referred to his visit in 
anuary to the property, and continued: 

decision to sink the Eaton-Turner shaft 
was one of major policy which required an 


inant act ago 2 





we Ls” 
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act of faith in the future of this great mine. 
As the work has progressed, developments 
at depth have justified that faith. But, as I 
have indicated, the time and cost involved 
have represented a heavy burden and a 
serious drain on our liquid resources without 
any immediate increase in earnings. We can 
truly ‘say that without it the prospects would 
have been by no means bright. When it is 
in full operation I believe it will justify the 
policy we have followed. 


THE PYRENE COMPANY 


RECORD SALES AND PROFITS 


MR FRANCIS A, J. HARRISON’S 
STATEMENT 


The fortieth annual general meeting of 
The Pyrene Company, Limited, will be held 
on May 6th at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman and managing director, Mr Francis 
A. J. Harrison, which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts: 


Your company’s year, 1953, was both suc- 
cessful and eventful. It was successful in 
that record results were achieved and evefit- 
ful, particularly because it provided the first 
occasion on which the general public had the 
opportunity to participate in the company’s 
affairs. This was rendered possible by the 
acquisition by British interests of the con- 
trolling shares from the former United States 
parent company, the subsequent. reorganisa- 
tion of the capital structure, and the offer for 
sale to the public of ordinary and preference 
shares with permission to deal obtained from 
the Council of the London Stock Exchange. 


DIVIDEND ESTIMATE EXCEEDED 


The results of the company’s operations 
surpassed the previous records of 1952 in 
sales, gross profits and net profits before tax. 
xour directors recommend a total distribution 
on the ordinary share capital amounting to 
22} per cent, as compared with the estimate 
of 20 per cent in the offer for sale. On this 
basis, and after providing for all taxation, the 
net profit remaining from 1953 operations is 
£191,444. This is slightly lower than the 
1952 figure, when the total ordinary dividend 
was 173 per cent on the one class capital and 
when no distributed profits tax was charge- 
able on dividends paid to the former parent 
company in the United States. 

Sales in 1953 succeeded in overtaking the 
previous high record of 1952 when they were 
increased by 31 per cent over the previous 
year. Home sales were practically level while 
lower Government requirements were more 
than offset by direct export sales which, in- 


creased by 36 per cent, accrued from ship- 
ments to 91 countries. With indirect exports, 
the value of the company’s export contribution 
represented 45 per cent of total sales. 


The net profit of £574,016 before tax was 
£63,692 (12 per cent) higher than in 1952, 
after charging £24,219 in respect of extra 
depreciation compared with only £6,262 in 
1952. 


Total assets at £2,647,800 increased by 
£320,760, following an increase last year of 
£310,253. Net assets after deducting pension 
fund increased by £106,685 to £1,428,296. 
Cash increased by £274,362 to £492,400. 
This has since been affected by the purchase 
of the share capital of the Pyrene Manufac- 
turing Company of Canada, Limited, to which 
I refer later. Rigid control of inventories has 
resulted in a reduction by £94,858 to 
£849,470. Gross capital expenditure during 
the year was £225,620. It has been con- 
sidered necessary to transfer £100,000 to 
general reserve. 


At the end of 1953 the estimated amount 
of capital expenditure sanctioned was 
£44,539, but it is estimated that a further 
£80,000 will be required. 


Unexecuted orders at December 31, 1953, 
were a little lower than at the beginning of 
the year. Incoming orders since the begin- 
ning of 1954 have kept approximately level 
with outgoing shipments. Sales over the first 
three months of 1954 are running at a slightly 
higher annual rate than that of 1953. 


FORTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


On February 25th the. company reached its 
fortieth anniversary. Having been started by 
its founder chairman, Mr Wallace B. Phillips, 
with only one product, the world-famous 
Pyrene Fire Extinguisher, the company’s 
range of products has been built up over the 
years to cover all approved fire-extinguishing 
media in the form of appliances most suitable 
for the application of such media to the risks 
for which they are advised. These appliances 
range from the small Pyrene pump-type ex- 
tinguisher to 10-ton foam crash-tenders for 
airfields and large foam trucks for oil com- 
pany and refinery use. Special built-in in- 
stallations are provided for such specific 
hazards as electricity generating plants, ships, 
aircraft, vehicles, chemical and other plants 
having dangerous fire risks. With its staff of 
specialists, your company is in a position to 
provide the soundest advice on the most suit- 
able forms of fire protection whatever the 
risks involved. Shareholders are invited to 
avail themselves of this impartial service. 


The number of car bumpers and the 
number of customers supplied with bumpers 


as standard equipment has increased during 
the year. 


' The Metal Finishing Division has extended 
its field of activity, and Parkerizing, Bon- 
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derizing and Pyluminizing Processes as wel] 
as the many — treatments for metal pro- 
vided by this Division now have wider a5pjj- 
cations than “ever. on 


On Januaty 14, 1954, your company com- 
pleted the purchase of the whole of the share 
capital of the Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
of Canada, Limited. The price of US 
$675,000 was paid out of the company’s own 
resources. 


We believe that this acquisition will eventy- 
ally make a valuable contribution to your 


company’s profits and to the country’s dollar 
earnings. 


Our thanks are due to the staff and em- 
ployees in all departments, who have co- 
operated enthusiastically in the work of the 
year. We shall continue to devote our efforts 
to the most effective use of the company’s re- 
sources in “maintaining and developing its 
interests. 


ALBERT E. MALLANDAIN 


IMPROVED RESULTS 





The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of Albert E. Mallandain Limited was held 
on April 14th in London, Mr Albert E. 
Mallandain (chairman and = managing 
director) presiding. The following is a: 
extract from his circulated review for 1953: 


We have been able to take full advantage 
of the improvement in conditions both at 
home and abroad. The demand in the home 
market for the company’s products has been 
well maintained and our fancy goods have 
been specially in demand in connection with 
the Coronation celebrations. Our export 
trade has also shown a most satisfactory 
increase both in volume and value. This 
improvement has been achieved partly as a 
result of the gradual easing of import restric- 
tions in certain of our established overseas 
markets and partly by the development of 
fresh markets, 


The net profit for the year 1953 amounted 
to £74,467, compared with the previous 
year’s figure of £59,414. From these earnings 
has to be met the heavy burden. of taxation, 
which this year at £44,760 exceeds 60 per cent 
of the year’s profits. After this appropriation 
the profits available amount to £29,707. Your 
board therefore have felt justified in recom- 
mending the payment of a dividend of 50 per 
cent, less tax, 


Your directors have constantly in review 
the maintenance and development of our 
overseas markets and we look forward con- 
fidently to obtaining our full share of the 
available trade. Your business is in good 
shape. Our order books are well filled, and 
I anticipate that the company will at least 
maintain its present profit level. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





NOTICES 


Ts REGIONAL ECONOMIC COMMITTEE OF THE BRITISH 
WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA AND BRITISH HONDURAS 


6 ie National Council of Labour Colleges requires @ divisional 


organiser for division 3—Cambridge and Ipswich area. Salary 
£500 rising by £15 a year to £575, Superannuation Scheme, App!'- 


aes applications for the post of Assistant Trade Commissioner in 
Canada, 

Annual salary in the scale $3,600 x $150—$4,800 (Can.) plus a 
representation allowance of $1,400 (Can.) per annum, with a house 
allowance of $1,200 (Can.) p.a. and a child allowance of $500 (Can.) 
p.a, for each dependent child under 18 years of age, up to three in 
all. Salary and allowances are tax free in Canada. Passages will be 
paid on assumption and termination of appointment for the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner and family up to five in all from and to the 
place of engagement, 

The appointment will be for a period of two years in the first 
instance; the post does not at present carry pension or superannua- 
tion rights. 

Candidates should possess a sound knowledge of office organisa- 
tion and administrative experience of trade and commerce, They 
should also be proficient in the assembly end presentation of statis- 
tical material, commodity market reports, publicity material, etc, 

Applications, with full details of candidates’ education, special 
qualifications and experience, together with supporting documents 
and names of two referees, should be eddressed to the Executive 
Secretar ee Economic Committee, Hastings House, Barbados 
before May 15, 1954. Further information re arding the appointment 
may be obtained from the office of the Trade Commissioner for the 
British West Indies, British Guiana and British Honduras, 40 Norfolk 
St.. Lendon, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 1908 





cants must be able to lecture on a number of N.C.L.C. subjects ani 
mee poety to J. P. M. Millar, Gen, Sec., N.C.L.C., Tillicoultry, 
and. 


XCHANGE CONTROL relaxations on the international use of 
Sterling fully explained in the March issue of our 5,000-word 
monthly Bulletin. Annual subscription £6 6s. home, £7 7s. overseas, 
single copies pro rata.—-Evitt Publications, 8 Great Winchester Street, 
E.C.2. 'Phone: LONdon Wall 1488/89. 
MAGINATION and thoroughness do not always go together, bu’ 
Honours Graduate (Economics), 33, believing he has both, would 
welcome a responsible position where he can give them full scope, 
preferably in EXPORT or SALES MANAGEMENT. Full practica! 
experience of export up to executive level, selling experience at home 
and abroad. German, French, Italian.—Write Box 518. 
7S Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, London. 
W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History 
and Social Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 
HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 
requiring the services of Chartered Secretaries to fill secretaria! 
and similar executive posts are invited to communicate with the 
Secretary of the Institute, 14 New Bridge Street, E.C.4. 
ORTUGUESE Evening Classes. All grades. Portuguese Languss¢ 
Committee, 2 Belgrave Square, $.W.1. SLO 7180. 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE ili OF COVER 
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The Quiet Phenomenon 


N an age of many anxieties, the usual penalty that a 
| country must pay for stability and quiet progress is 
oblivion. Portugal has paid this penalty. For a quarter of 
a century it has been free from dramatic crises, and its affairs 
have received astonishingly little attention in other countries. 
This is something to be deeply regretted. What has 
happened in Portugal in the past twenty-six years has been 
unique ; and there are half a dozen reasons why this quiet 
phenomenon deserves the careful attention of other nations 
—and most particularly, of Britain. 

What are these compelling reasons ? The most obvious 
is the hard fact of the Portuguese economic renaissance. 
Thirty years ago, the country might have been justly 
described as an economic pariah. A full century of political 
turbulence and administrative failure had brought it down 
into an abyss of debts, deficits and despair." The public 
finances were chaotic, the general economy paralysed by 
universal lack of confidence, and Portugal’s international 
credit had never been lower. It is often wrongly assumed 
that its present, state of respected economic health is simply 
the result of a profitable neutrality. In fact, while the war 
meant keen bidding for such exports as wolfram, it also dealt 
severe blows to a country so dependent on imports of food, 
fuel and machinery and on the sale of wine and other non- 
essentials. If, today, Portugal’s budgets are comfortably 
balanced, its reserves of gold and foreign exchange high and 
mounting, and its former stagnation replaced by slow but 
steady progress, this is primarily the result not of any lucky 
bonanza but of the country’s own efforts. 

A few months ago this fact took human shape, with the 
return to Lisbon of M. Jacques Rueff, the French economist. 
In 1927, M. Rueff was one of the experts, sent by the League 
of Nations, who ruled that Portugal should be granted a 
fresh loan only if it agreed to strict international surveillance 
of its finances, Portugal rejected these terms ; and now, a 
quarter century later, it has had the gratification of hearing 
M. Rueff himself declare that it had been right to reject 
them, and to seek salvation within its own boundaries. 

One illusion, however, must here be dismissed. Although 
the country’s revival has been shaped and directed by one 
man, Dr Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, and carried out under 


an authoritarian regime, which frankly proclaims its distaste 
for parliamentary democracy ; although both the parliamen- 
tarians of the last years of the monarchy and those of the 
early republic amply demonstrated their incapacity, modern 
Portugal provides no evidence to support the claim that the 
“iron hand ” is in itself a cure for economic difficulties. The 
Portuguese officers who overthrew the parliamentary regime 
in May, 1926, came nowhere near a solution to the country’s 
basic problems until, nearly two years later and after many 
misgivings, they appointed Dr Salazar to be Minister of 
Finance with virtual authority over all economic affairs. 

What Dr Salazar has since achieved must not be 
exaggerated. (It is seldom exaggerated by the Prime Minister 
himself, who regularly reminds his fellow countrymen of the 
tasks that still lie ahead.) Even today, Portugal is not 
ashamed to avow itself an under-developed country, and as 
such to accept technical aid from the United Nations. But 
here again something about Portugal catches, or ought to 
catch, the eye. It is the fashion today for under-developed 
countries to clamour for vast sums of foreign aid, while, on 
the other hand, rebuffing their former trading partners and 
pursuing misty mirages of autarky. All such countries 
might well take a good look at Portugal, which has a marked 
preference for pulling itself up by its own bootstraps, and 
recognises its dependence on foreign trade. 

Notably, moreover, it is a non-industrialised country with 
extensive possessions overseas. At first sight this would seem 
a unique situation. But, if the familiar “ salt-water fallacy ” 
is set aside, there emerge interesting comparisons with such 
countries as Brazil, India, and perhaps even China, not to 
mention many smaller nations whose governments are 
responsible for remote and backward tracts. Portugal’s 
record on race relations compares well with that of most 
such governments. Might they not also profit from a study 
of its policy of economic development in Africa ? 

Nor have the other European colonial powers any less 
need to follow events in “ Overseas Portugal.” Not only the 
general policy of political integration, but also the current 
attempt to settle a large white population in tropical Africa, 
call for their attention. Not only is the economy of Mozam- 
bique and Angola directly linked with that of British and 
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Belgian territories and of the South African Union; the 
trade and payments cycle of the whole escudo area also 
compares instructively with that of the sterling area. 

Metropolitan Portugal itself, however; must have the 
greatest interest for British eyes, for the two countries have 
been linked for six centuries, with few interruptions, by ties 
of alliance, sympathy and mutual commercial interest. In 
1953 Britain was still Portugal’s foremost supplier and its 
second best customer. Can this traditional relationship 
survive, threatened as it is by mounting competition from 
third parties—at both ends of the trade—and by changes 
in Portugal’s economy ominous for the future of British 
exports ? Again, some of Portugal’s main export trades 
resemble some British ones in their reliance on quality and 
established reputation. How far this conservatism can or 
should be maintained in an age of rapid change is a question 
of common concern, and each country may learn from the 
other’s experiences. 


A Professor in Power 


But above all, Portugal commands attention not because 
of characteristics that are common to other nations, but 
because of those that are different. And these differences 
centre upon the lonely figure of Professor Salazar, who 
might well be described as the economist’s equivalent of the 
philosopher-king. 

History records no other example of a professor of 
economics being called from his lecture room, entrusted 
with sweeping powers with which to reshape a whole nation 
according to his own theories, and maintained in this unique 
situation for over a quarter of a century. (One may well 
shudder at the thought of similar authority being granted to 
the occupants of certain chairs at universities nearer than 
Coimbra.) Authoritarian rule by one man is always a 
gamble ; but in this gamble, Portugal has been singularly 
lucky. The austere, dedicated professor to whom the 
nation’s destiny was virtually entrusted in April, 1928, and 
who, in addition to serving as Prime Minister since 1932, 
has also held at times the portfolios of finance, war, colonial 
and foreign affairs, has shown an astonishing ability to use 
power without becoming its victim. 

Machiavelli, however, would doubtless have warned a 
professor-prince against two obvious dangers: addiction to 
theory, and failure to provide for the succession. In both 
respects, Portugal suffered an object lesson two centuries 
ago, in the person of the Marques de Pombal. _ Virtual 
dictator for a quarter of a century, he marred a record of 
vigorous reform by imsistence on personally controlling 
every thread of government; and, being thus absurdly 
overloaded with duties, he came increasingly to assume that 
because he had blueprinted a project, it was as good as 
done. 

Dr Salazar has not fallen into an such academic error. 
True, he has virtually created the theoretical study -of 
economics in Portugal; he has created statistical and research 
services almost from scratch; he has espoused and 
developed the theory of the corporative state ; and his 
speeches still suggest not merely the lecture room, but even 
the awarding of marks (the Six-Year Plan initiated last year 
got “ only fair ; must do better next time ”). But the profes- 
sor is also a pragmatist. A true son of rural Portugal, he has 
inherited in full its hard-headed qualities of thrift and 
caution, and has added something perhaps best described as 
inspired common sense. Some sentences from the lecture 
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on the plan he delivered last summer may serve to illusi:i:. 
this: 

Usually [in planning] the requirements are studied, \. | 


ambitions brought into line, the works that must be | 
are stipulated, the time allowed for their execution i, 


wy 


: xed 
—and a plan is born.... The financial cover repre +;;; 
a conclusion and not a premise. We do not wo: i 
Way.... 
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Such principles may disappoint the economic visionaries, to 
be found in Portugal as in other countries, to whom the cost 
of a project is the last thing to think about. But to most 
Portuguese the Prime Miunister’s belief in—and record of — 
balanced budgets, a stable currency, and stable prices 
appeals strongly, as does his personal, almost monkish, 
austerity. 

Docs Professor Salazar’s insistence on the corporative 
theorv. despite his failure to complete the structure he 


designed over twenty years ago, disqualify him from earning 
praise as a pragmatist ? It is hard to find anyone in Portugal 
today who believes that the network of employers’ guilds 
(Gremios) and trade unions created before the war will ever 


be crowned, as the theory demands, by the blending of the 
two clements into vertical corporations, one for each indus- 
try or activity, and the convening of a 
genuine Corporative Chamber representing 
these bodies. (The present Corporative 
Chamber is an admitted makeshift.) Yer 
last July Dr Salazar called for precisely such 
a crowning. 
The time has now come to rekindle the 
fires of old amd to continue on our 
wa . Only through corporativism can 
we avoid the most appalling class warfare, 
and a trend towards party politics. . 
To fail to complete and consolidate the 
organisation would be to run the worst risks of retrocession. 
There is no doubt that the Prime Minister himself still 
sees no other salvation for Portugal than the course he has 


planned. But, although he has had much experience of 
cramming new ideas. down reluctant gullets, it is noticeable 
that in this case, even after twenty years of delay, he is 
content to urge, mot to order. Is he, even here, where his 
best loved principle is at stake, too shrewd to risk creating 


ae 


Pombaline ” institutions which, lacking spontaneous inner 
life, might be mere facades ? 

Yet if Portugal’s future is not to be on strictly corporative 
lines, with partisan passions tamed, what is it to be ? It is 
easy to see what a gap would be left in the present 
system if Dr Salazar were suddenly to leave the stage. (He is 
in his sixty-fifth year.) A keen-eyed judge of men, he has 
found many competent ministers and heads of public insti- 
tutons ; but his mantle has fallen upon none. The army, 
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which called him to power, has provided two admirable 
Presidents of the Republic; but it cannot produce another 
Salazar—and will the system work without one ? 

Dr Salazar’s very success has stifled the growth of 
political personality. Engineers and scientists now pour from 
the expanded technical colleges, and undoubtedly serve 
their country better than the hotheaded, conspiratorial 
youths for whom Portugal’s universities were once 
notorious. But neither the stability nor the limitations of 
the present regime encourage the kind of wide creative 
imagination that is possessed by the Prime Minister himself. 

This would seem to be true both in the political and in 
the economic field. Dr Salazar’s awareness of the political 
problem emerged in his speech of July 10, 1953, when 
he discussed the approaching November. elections—the 
first in which a reviving but still frag- 
mentary opposition made a serious test of 
its strength. 


Two things are certainly required: to 
ensure that light coming from all quarters 
is focused on all problems ; to fight the 
tendency towards deification of power 
and the stagnation of existing situa- 
tions. ... But if we are solely con- 
cerned with finding the best solution for 
the nation’s problems, how can we think 
it wise to waste time listening to voices 

which, owing to political passion or dogma, will disparage 

all those solutions? I confess I do not know how to 
resolve the difficulty. 

Stagnation, however, is at least as great a danger to the 
Portuguese economy as to the polity. Dr Salazar’s whole 
work may be seen as an experiment in adapting a deeply 
conservative society to survival in a fiercely competitive 
world. In this sense, all Portugal has been his laboratory. 
But when the professor began his experiment, he was work- 
ing virtually without instruments and without even shelter ; 
his meagre apparatus was exposed to the buffeting of wind 
and weather. Today, in contrast, the laboratory contains 
powerful instruments and is stoutly walled and roofed. This 
progress, however, has. brought its own dangers. A slight 
stuffiness has crept in. It is perhaps time to open more 
windows and let the bracing winds of competition blow 
through. 


The Tree and the Turbine 


r some minds there is a vague picture of Portugal as a 
eculiarly blessed land—a green garden washed by a 
warm ocean, where the grape, the olive and other kindly 
fruits grow thick and fast, and the sardines hurl themselves 
upon a shore white with almond blossom. Either the entic- 
ing visions conjured up each winter by the tourist agencies, 
or the fact that many foreign visitors penetrate little further 
than the seductive coastline around Estoril, may be 
responsible for the myth. Whatever its origins, it is mis- 
leading. Portugal has some conspicuous blessings to count ; 
but it is not a naturally rich country, and if it is ceasing to 
be a poor one, that is due more to its own efforts than to the 
bounty of nature. 

_lts compact shape on the map conceals a surprising diver- 
‘ity of problems. Within its own boundaries, Portugal has 
dominion over palm and pine. The northern valleys are 


narrow and steep—even the Douro flows for much of its 
length through a cleft that in places becomes a gorge—and 
heavy winter rain is a constant threat to the tiny fields pain- 
fully terraced out of the gaunt flanks of the hills. In com- 
plete contrast, the prairies south of the Tagus suffer from 
light and fickle rainfall. These are by no means the only 
two different Portugals ; there are also, for example, the 
fishing ports on the Atlantic, the stony heaths of central 
Estremadura, the subtropical Algarve with its figs and locust 
beans, the weird Aveiro marshlands, and the wholly distinct 
but wholly Portuguese “ Adjacent Islands,” Madeira and the 
Azores. But the rugged north and the southern plain both 
illustrate one of the country’s long-standing problems, that 
of over-population. 

The north is the birthplace of Portugal, and its small 
family farms preserve an age-old tradition which is also 
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often the only effective form of agriculture among the hills. 
Of the active farming population in this area, only a third 
are employees. In the southern prairies, on the other hand, 
over 70 per cent of ‘the farming population consists of 
workers paid daily or weekly. Latifundio is here the rule, 
and although the plains are sparsely peopled seasonal un- 
employment is a recurrent and serious problem. Professor 
Salazar himself, speaking recently of “ the extreme irregu- 
larity with which land is distributed over our country,” said 


It is more than doubtful whether, 
despite our respect and even our 
love for private landed property, 
the phenomenon can_ continue 
indefinitely without some legal 
orientation or corrective process for 
the more serious evils. 





Irrigation, so directed by the 
state that it encourages the smaller 
and more intensive farmer (inevitably to the disgruntle- 
ment of the larger), is seen as the eventual, but slow, 
solution to the problems of the plain. Meanwhile, however, 
the prolific north, where little marginal land remains to be 
broken, still seeks outlets for its children. They have peopled 
Madeira and the Azores ; they have swelled the cities ; they 
have flocked to Brazil, the United States and Venezuela. 
Still the population of Portugal and the Islands rises ; from 
6,033,000 (66 to the square kilometre) in 1920 to 8,441,000 
(92) in 1950, and in recent years, in spite of emigration, at 
the rate of some 80,000 a year. Internal colonisation, of 
land reclaimed from the sea, newly irrigated, or otherwise 
brought under cultivation, is one way in which the problem 
is being tackled ; another is white settlement in the Angola 
highlands—but here there is obvious difficulty in adapting a 
Minhote smallholder to the wildly unfamiliar role of manag- 
ing a plantation. 

Apart from its growth, the population presents a further 
obstacle to economic progress by its need for more educa- 
tion. The 1950 census showed the creditable figure of 
4,295,000 persons able to read, as against only 2,193,000 in 
1930 ; but only 1,115,000 of them could boast of primary, 
and 134,000 of secondary education. Technical training is 
now making considerable strides, but there remains an acute 
shortage of skilled and experienced men to fill the gap 
between the college-educated engineer and the ordinary 
workman. 





HOW THE PORTUGUESE LIVE 
(Census of December, 1950; Mainland only) 
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What does their homeland offer to these eight million 
Portuguese ? In the past, it has not even enabled a primarily 
agricultural people to feed themselves. The need to import 
corn was one of Pombal’s problems in the eighteenth 
century ; it was one of Dr Salazar’s first preoccupations in 
this. By various inducements, including guaranteed price; 
and sales in a protected market, an impressive increase in 
sowing has been obtained. Over 2.4 million hectares are 
now under cereals, potatoes and beans, against only 1.5 
million before the war. But yields remain poor, with only 
8-9 quintals of wheat obtained per hectare, a low figure 
even by south European standards ; and droughts and flo 
still present an annual threat to the major crops. 


As 


MAJOR FOOD CROPS 








(000 tons) . 
| 1937-39 
(average) 1951 | 1952 1953 
Wheat .. afte) sakes | 448 554 572 { 630 
MN At krcouees we | 8B 2-96). HT 
Potatoes. 6.0540 tees 598 1,209 | 1,025 { 1,020 


' | | 





To these figures must be added some 400,000 to 450,000 
tons of rye, oats and barley, and in good years about 140,000 
tons of rice. The cultivation of the latter has been much 
increased, but it too is vulnerable to drought ; in 1953 only 
120,000 tons were yielded. In broad terms, Portugal is now 
almost self-sufficient in cereals in good years ; but in bad 





ones it must still buy 2-300,000 tons of wheat, and further 
long-term problems are presented both by the population 
growth and by the tendency for people to eat more wheat- 
bread and less maize as general living standards improve. 

Meat, too, is bound to be more in demand if standards 
continue to rise. Until now it has been little eaten by the 
majority of Portuguese ; estimates of consumption vary 
between 10 and 15 kilos a year per head. Quality is held 
down by poor grazing and by the fact that cattle are 
primarily draught animals in Portugal. Dairy products 
suffer in the same way, providing only about 20 kilos of mii 
and cheese (some of this coming from sheep, in season) per 
head annually. The livestock census of 1940 recorded 
973,000 cattle, 3,948,000 sheep, 1,253,000 pigs, 1,244,000 
goats and 453,000 horses, mules and donkeys. Abnormally 
large slaughterings are the rule in drought years, and it may 
be doubted whether any spectacular increase in numbers of 
livestock is a practical aim ; but quality could certainly be 
much improved, especially on the small farms. 

However, it is misleading to relate the country’s food 
supplies too closely to the pattern familiar in northern 
Europe. . Portugal eats at least twice as much fish as meat ; 
it uses olive oil (and, today, African fats and oils) for its 
cooking ; and it draws a wide variety of fruit from the 
Adjacent Islands as well as from its own orchards. But fish 
presents a paradox. The fishing villages are one of the most 
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colourful characteristics of Portugal; the long-distance 
fleets, which for mamy years have worked the Newfound- 
land banks, now pursue the retreating cod as far as Green- 


oe 


_jand; and off the southern coast there take place the 


spectacular and bloody massacres of the giant tunny. Yet 
Portugal must still buy fish from. Iceland, Norway, France 
and Newfoundland, amd every third slab of the familiar 
dried cod (bacalhau) in the villager’s home is likely to be 
imported. This, however, represents a vastly better position 
than that of the 1920s, when nine-tenths of all cod eaten 
had to be bought from foreign fishermen. 

Olives and fruit bring us into the realm of trees, and here, 
perhaps, is the truest symbol of rural Portugal. Except in 
the cities and on the Alentejo prairie, trees and vines are 
the dominant theme-of nearly every landscape and every 
way of life: almond, fig-and carob trees, in the far south ; 
orange trees around Setubal; resinous pines along the 
Atlantic shore and in the north ; cork oaks both north and 
south of the Tagus ; and almost everywhere the hardy olive 
tree and the vine. ~The trees mingle boldly with other rural 
features ; the pigs feed om the cork acorns, and the farmer 
sows his crops bétween the olive and fruit trees—a habit 
which makes it somewhat unrealistic to suggest that more 
and bigger machines would solve Portugal’s agricultural 
problems. 

Trees impose a slow rhythm. The cork oak yields a first- 
class product only after some forty years of growth ; the 
pine is all too often dam- 
aged by premature tap- 
ping of resin—and these 
two trees provide a 
quarter of Portugal’s 
exports. The olive has 
its own mystery ; every 
second year the crop— 
for the whole country, 
not the individual tree— 
is only about half that of 
the preceding “high” 
year. (Annual production of olive oil, in millions Of litres, for 
the years 1947 to 1953 wWaS: 102 ; 32; 99; 4531163 55; 
105.) Usually the sum of each pair of years roughly covers 
the domestic and colonial demand and the needs of the fish 
canners ; but the margin has proved a narrow one in some 
recent years, and néw planting has been encouraged. 





Vines and Mines 


Encouragement and regulation—sometimes regimentation 
—by hxing of quotas, prices, and other more complex 
contro! systems, are almost universal throughout Portuguese 


agriculture. But the paternalism of the corporative system 


Perhaps reaches its highest point in the control of port wine 
Production, where authority, not content with the rigid 
Standards and limitations long since adopted by the trade 
Itself, has imposed more rigidity. There is a contrast in this 


respec: between port and the common wines. Although the 
Portuguese drink more wine per head than any other people 


“xcept the French, over-production of wines is now a recog- 


nised problem; and while, admittedly, in many places 
= iny alternative to the vine offers itself for intensive 
Cuitivat 


Poa: in others a more forceful use of corporative 
ingisme might recover good land for crops more essential 
to the national economy. 

: What lies beneath the olive and the vine ? Mining in 
Srtugal at onee suggests wolfram. In the remoter Beira 
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CHIEF ORES AND MINERALS 
















Production 1953 Estd. 

(000 tons) Exports | Reserves 

rows | 1947 | 1951 | 1953 | Yoo. | (iti 
. ( | tons) 


contos 





Wolfram... 398 1-7 
fy ee AR ps 50 2-0 
Manganese . 20 2:5 
Pyrites .... 123 16 
Hematite .. 27 22 
Anthracite . 0 30 
Lignite .... 0 20 


* Exports 
Other Portuguese mineral deposits deserving notice include 
gold- and silver-bearing arseno-pyrites (1952 output, at mine 
mouth, valued at 21,000 contos); other arseno-pyrites {2,200) ; 
lead ore (12,800); kaolin, gypsum, and other non-metallic 


minerals; and the important sources of radio-active materials 
up the Mondego valley. 


valleys, many villagers apparently have no clear idea of 
what a war is except that it means an inrush of mad 
foreigners—allegedly both British and German, but indis- 
tinguishable to the local eye—who will pay a year’s wages 
for a bagful of an unattractive substance often found just 
below the surface of their fields. In 1931, Portugal produced 
257 tons of wolframite ; in 1941 the recorded figure was 
6,060 tons—and nobody knows just how much was 
extracted by the pilhas, the freelance miners, both men and 
women, who forsook their normal work to join the rush, and 
sometimes managed to sell to reputable companies what they 
had pilfered from the compahies’ own concessions. 

This wartime fever left many headaches behind it ; mines 
wrecked by ruthless methods, miners too enriched by clan- 
destine profits to return to the service of the reputable 
concerns, and a price level of some 26 escudos (about §s.) 
per kilo as against 650 at the wartime peak. By 1947 some 
stability had been regained, with production at 2,700 tons 
and a price of about 40 escudos ; but by 1951 the Korean 
boom had carried wolfram output up again to 4,400 tons, at 
which level it held for nearly three years. - During these 
postwar years Portugal was providing between a fifth and 
a sixth of the world supply of the steel-hardening mineral. 
In 1953, however, the world-wide slump in strategic 
materials brought exports of wolfram down to 3,870 tons. 

The same seesaw movement marks the recent record of 
two less notorious Portuguese minerals, tin (cassiterite) and 





manganese (pyrolusite) ore. Nevertheless, the wolfram, 
manganese and tin ores, vulnerable as they are to abrupt 
shifts in world demand, provide in reasonably good years 
nearly ten per cent of all export earnings. Since 1951, 
hematite from Moncorvo near the upper Douro has joined 
them as an earner of foreign exchange ; but it is also seen as 
an obvious source of supply for the modest iron and steel 
industry now planned (ferrous ores of various kinds are 
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found in half a dozen places in Alentejo and north of the 
Douro, but in conditions at present uninviting to exploita- 
tion). The pyrites of Alentejo, on the other hand, has long 
served both the export trade and the domestic manufacture 
of sulphur and chemicals ; of the 756,000 tons produced in 
1952, a third went to domestic users. (Sulphur is much in 
demand in Portugal as, among other uses, a fungicide for 
the vineyards ; annual consumption, now easily met from 
domestic sources, averages 12,000 tons.) 

Two factors limit the export of pyrites: its low value in 
relation to bulk, which discourages the trade when shipping 
is scarce or costly ; and Portuguese anxiety about the high 
rate of extraction in relation to known reserves. Similar 
fears have recently been expressed as to hematite, but these 
would seem groundless if one officially published estimate 
which places the Moncorvo reserves as high as 200 million 
tons is to be accepted. As to the other main export 
minerals, no question arises of exhaustion of reserves, which 
are vast, and likely to prove vaster as the surveying of 
Portugal’s mineral resources continues its slow course. 

Recent exploration has, admittedly, somewhat enlarged 
the picture of coal deposits ; but it has also confirmed the 
gloomy fact’that low-grade anthracite and lignite is all that 
can be expected. The lignite is so poor that, although there 
are several deposits in Estremadura, only that at Cabo 
Mondego, which is well placed for cheap haulage, has been 
worked on any scale in recent years. But prospects are 
brighter for the anthracite mines astride the lower Douro at 
Pejao and Sado Pedro da Cova, for the Six-Year Plan 
includes the building of a large thermal power station 
equipped to use their product. 

Neither Portugal nor its overseas territories produce 
petroleum (although a strike near Lisbon was reported last 
year, and exploration continues). The country’s dependence 
on imported fuels has thus been a primary concern for many 
years, especially in wartime. In 1938 over 1.1 million tons 
of coal and coke—two thirds from Britain and most of the 


Development and 


NDUSTRY is officially credited with a third of Portugal’s 
gross national product ; agriculture and forestry with 
little over a quarter. These estimates, as in most countries 
where smallholders are numerous and reticent about the 
contents of their sheds, probably do an injustice to agricul- 
ture. The Finance Minister himself has shown some justi- 
fied scepticism about the various national product and 
income figures available for Portugal ; for instance, the gross 
product, at factor cost, for 1951 has been placed at several 
levels between 40 and 46.5 million contos, and a rather hasty 
calculation of national income for 1950 at 33 million contos 
was ill received because, taking price rises into account, it 
implied a lower real income than the 15.5 million estimated 
for 1938. 

What is fairly certain, however, is that industry today 
provides no notably greater proportion of the national 
wealth than it did before the war. This does not imply that 
industry has been completely static ; it now employs a third 
more people than before the war, and its total real output 
is estimated to have risen by a quarter. But progress has 
been uneven. Indeed, Portuguese industry lends itself to 
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The Conto 


is an admirable Portuguese device, used throughout 
these articles, for reducing the number of digits when 
referring to large sums. It is a thousand escudos. 


Thus, in round figures, with 80 escudos to the £ and 

28 to the US $, a conto is worth £12 tos., or US$35. 

(Before sterling and escudo devaluation in 1949, how- 
ever, the conto was worth {10 or US$40.) 





test from Germany—and 196,000 tons of petroleum products 
were imported. War meant a shortage of fuel so acute that 
destructive inroads were made into the forests, and most 
industries suffered a severe setback. Not until 1948, when 
Britain resumed its place as chief supplier, did coal imports 
recover their prewar level ; and meanwhile the demand for 
petroleum had-trebled. (In 1933, 32,000 vehicles were in 
use; in 1948, 74,000; in 1952, 103,000.) Although 
Portugal’s one oil refinery was worked to capacity in the effort 
to cut costs by importing petroleum as crude, in 1950 the 
total paid for imported fuels was 11 per cent of the cost of 
all imports, and demand was still rising steeply. 

In 1951, however, the whole position as regards power 
began to change ; for in that year the first two of the big 
postwar hydro-electric plants went to work, and output of 
hydro power rose from 437 to 813 million kwh. In 1952 
it reached 1,200 million ; and by 1958 a capacity of 2,000 
million kwh is planned. This great addition to Portugal’s 
economic strength comes appropriately enough from the 
oldest and least promising of its natural resources: the swift 
northern rivers, cutting steeply through the bleak hills, 
unnavigable and infertile, but yielding at last to the engineer 
the power that Portugal must have if it is to stride forward. 
Where once only the tree grew, symbolic of the old Portugal, 
the turbine now spins ; and its quiet revolutions will largely 
determine the future fate of the country. 


Reluctant Dragons 


striking contrasts rather than to generalisation. At one end 
of the scale there are several large and complex enterprises ; 
outstanding among them is the vigorous Companhia Unido 
Fabril, with a dozen factories producing fertilisers, chemi- 
cals, soap, jute goods, cigarettes, and metal products, with 
its own bank, shipbuilding yards and shipping line, and 
what amounts to its own township at Barreiro across the 
Tagus from Lisbon. At the other end are, for exampie, 
nearly 400 tanning and leatherworking establishments with 
an average of less than ten employees each. 

But size is not always an accurate gauge of efficiency. In 
Portugal’s Lancashire, the valleys around Braga where the 
cotton mills crouch above the streams that provide them 
with power, a small but progressive textile company may 
be found next door to a larger concern that shows every 
sign of decay. Some sections of the textile industry provide 
the clearest examples of the stagnation that security can 
bring in its wake. With their markets protected both at 
home and in Africa, many mill-owners have rested on fading 
laurels. The government has tried to jolt them out of this 
apathy by such measures as forbidding imports of second- 
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hand machinery, but a good many mills still use antiquated 
equipment and fail to train workers in new techniques. 

The cork processing industry provides an instructive 
contrast. Essentially an export industry—Portugal provides 
half of all world cork exports—its fate depends mainly on 
straightforward competition ; and in many fields it must 
now compete with artificial substitutes. Although one of 
the oldest Portuguese industries, it has shown itself aware 
that it cannot survive merely by relying on a well estab- 
lished reputation. On the one hand, efforts have been made 
to extend the efficient techniques already used by the lead- 





lucts ing firms to the more backward ones, and to extend scientific 
that methods even to small-scale strippers. On the other, the 
most best firms in the industry have vigorously developed the 
vnen newer uses for cork, particularly in agglomerated forms ; 
rts the ingenious processes now employed not only open up 
tor new markets but also make profitable use of much material 
nN that would formerly have been mere waste. Thanks largely 
ugA to these efforts, Portugal, which in 1938 exported 11,000 
er tons of cork in worked forms, valued at 50,000 contos, in 
the 1953 exported 32,000 tons worth 472,000 contos—and this 
st of in a year of low prices and serious temporary depression. 
big The Hand of the State 


It is difficult to assess the real impact of the corporative 
system on industry. In some cases, mismanaged or apathetic 
concerns have been stimulated to new life, either by the 
guidance of the corporative institutions or at least by the 
wife publicity turned on to them by the system. In other cases, 
‘He the guilds, syndicates and semi-official councils would seem 
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to have merely claimed credit for the successes of the enter- 
prises themselves. And the corporative bodies have, of 
course, earned some unpopularity where they have served, 
in war and other emergencies, as little more than extensions 
of the state bureaucracy. 

Complaints from industry of too much state intervention 
would, however, ring more true if private enterprise in 
Portugal as a whole was more enterprising. The Prime 
Minister, for his part, tirelessly reiterates his fear that 

apart from tending to corrupt governments, the economic 

force of the state can only be created and maintained to 
the detriment of individual liberty. 
But in expounding the new Six-Year Plan, Dr Salazar was 
forced to add that 


The inertia into which some sectors of our economy appear 

to have fallen shows that a strong thrust is required. . . . 
We are offered the alternative of either waiting until private 
individuals start along the road that must be trodden in 
order to satisfy the general need, or taking the initiative in 
undertakings that would normally be inappropriate to gov- 
ernmental activity... . Nothing is demanded of private 
individuals, no capital belonging to them will be forcibly 
mobilised, but we must ensure that the train of national 
resources takes a certain course and meets certain require- 
ments. 

The new plan is by no means the first plunge into state 
Capitalism taken by this government devoted to the prin- 
ciples of free enterprise. A rather tenuous plan for indus- 
trialisation was introduced in 1935; this, however, had 
shown few results by the time that 
war halted imports of heavy equip- 
ment. Between 1944 and 1946 a 
series of decrees launched a whole 
set of development programmes, 
covering hydro-electric power, ports, 
merchant shipping, reafforestation, 
internal colonisation of neglected 
land, and general industrialisation. 
Investment in development from 
1946 to 1951 averaged about a million contos a year. The 
new plan, running from 1953 to 1958, calls for investment 
in metropolitan Portugal of 74 million contos (£94 million), 
the annual average being thus only 25 per. cent greater than 
in the previous period. (The provision in the plan of a 
further six million contos for colonial investment is, how- 
ever, a sizeable increase on the previous record.) 

Electric power, to which 2.7 million contos are allotted, 
takes pride of place in the plan in metropolitan Portugal. It 
is a continuation of the impressive work already done since 
the war. On the Zezere river, the big Castelo do Bode dam 
and power station, opened in January, 1951, is being supple- 
mented by two smaller stations, Cabril and Bouga. On the 
Cavado and its tributary Rabagdo in the extreme north, the 
Vila Nova station, opened in June, 1951, has already been 
joined by that at Salamonde, opened last summer ; a third 
station, Canicada, is now being built, and the plan covers 
a fourth, Paradela. Altogether, the average annual output 
from the two river systems is expected to be 1,600 million 
kwh by 1958, as against §80 million from the first two 
stations alone. 

The plan also covers the first stages of work on the upper 
Douro, where it forms the frontier with Spain. The two 
countries have divided this stretch of the river into two 
sectors, Portugal having full rights to exploit the northern 
one. In this vertiginous area, however, painful work on 
road building had to be done before even access to the site 
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for the first station, at Picote, was possible. The potential 
output of the frontier Douro is very- high—it has been 
reckoned at 1,600 million kwh ; but its full exploitation 
must evidently await the next decade. Meanwhile, ‘with a 
proper respect for the severity of the recurrent droughts that 
afflict Portugal—1953 was a dry year, and cut hydro output 
from the 1952-record of 1,200 million kwh down to under 
1,000 million—the plan provides for the building of a new 
thermal power station equipped to use the low-grade anthra- 
cite from the fields near Oporto. This would bring a great 
relief in drought years, for the 401 existing thermal plants 
only muster 500 million kwh between them and mostly use 
imported coal. 

There is no doubt about Portugal’s need for these addi- 
tions to its power resources. The Minister of the Economy 
pointed out last June that 40 per cent of the population 
and 64 per cent of all parishes still had no electricity ; that 
in many places the local supply was very poor ; that the 
total demand, after rising by about 7 per cent a year from 
1927 to 1950, was now rising much more steeply, and that 
a demand for 1,960 million kwh of permanent energy plus 
300 million kwh of temporary energy must be reckoned 
with by 1958. There are, therefore, good reasons for devot- 
ing over a third of all metropolitan expenditure in the plan 
to power development ; if Portuguese industry is to expand, 
the rivers must supply the essential. means. 


Agriculture as Cinderella 


It is not so clear that communications need the third of 
all plan expenditure allotted to them (which does not 
include the separate programme for roads). The main items 
covered are the electrification of the Lisbon-Oporto railway 
as far north as Entroncamento, further improvements at 
Lisbon, Leixoes and smaller ports, and the acquisition of 
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two more oil tankers and a passenger ship for the Afric, 
route. All these works will help to conserve or earn foreign 
exchange ; but it has been asked whether the railways, in 
particular, merit so much expenditure at a time when road 
transport is robbing them of a good part of their custom, 
Admittedly transport has in the past proved the key to many 
of Portugal’s problems ; the tremendous improvement of 
roads in the past 25 years has lifted whole regions out of 
semi-isolation. Some disproportion, however, remains 
between the 2.4 million contos to be spent on communica. 
tions, and the 826,000 allotted to irrigation and agricultural 
colonisation. The Prime Minister himself expressed doubts 
about the relegation of agriculture to the role of Cinderella 
in the plan when he said: 

The budgetary expression of a development plan as regards 

agriculture ought to be very different from this one. | hope 

the next plan, six years from now, will be wholly satisfac 
tory in this respect. 

The 880,000 contos allotted to selected basic industries 
provide for expanding the state-sponsored oil refinery near 
Lisbon to an annual throughput capacity of a million tons, 
which would enable Portugal. to import nearly ai! its 
petroleum as crude; for foundries and plant to produce 
modest initial quantities of pig iron and rolled steel ; for 
increased output of cellulose ; 
and fertilisers ; and for a tin- 
plate plant with an annual 
capacity of 25,000 tons. 

The ‘plan as a whole can- 
not be called over-ambitious; 
original draft for excessive 
caution, but failed to per- 
suade the government to put. . ve 
the net total up by more than, 100,000-contos. Dr Salazar 
has held to the principle of budgeting according to clearly 
available resources, and of keeping to a minimum Portugal's 
dependence on foreign finance. An Export-Import Bank 
loan of $17 million (490,000 contos) for the Lourenzo 
Marques-Rhodesia railway has been obtained ; but although 
the plan may call for a further half million contos from 
foreign sources, the Prime Minister has expressed his hope 
that this will not be necessary. Meanwhile, Portugal itself 
faces the task of finding eight million contos for the plan, 
of which 14 million will be passed on to the oversea pro- 
vinces. Half of the eight million is to come—and should 
come without difficulty—out of budgetary and state devel- 
opment funds; the other half is expected from the sem! 
governmental social security funds (Previdencia), the com- 
mercial and savings banks, insurance companies and the 
private investor. But according to the Finance Minisicr, 
the private investor can be counted on for only 759,000 
contes during the whole six-year period. 








The Coy Investor 


Here emerges the nigger in Portugal’s economic wood- 
pile: the coy investor, or rather non-investor. Very rich men 
are, admittedly, few in Portugal; but the now large class 
of persons with substantial capital show a marked preict- 
ence for either keeping it in-liquid forms or buying !:n4. 
Relatively low taxation ofthe larger incomes, the sense of 
security given by a quarter of a century of sound public 
finance, and the numerous openings for new enterprises 
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POWER FOR PORTUGAL 


ot 


Important contributions to Portugal’s growing prosperity have recently been made 
by new hydro-electric power stations to generate electricity for industrial develop- 
ment schemes. 

‘ENGLISH ELecTRIC’ and ‘ METROPOLITAN-VICKERS’, known throughout Portugal 
as The British Group, have jointly supplied all the water turbines and electrical 
equipment for three new hydro-electric power stations. Those at Castelo do 
Bode and Vila Nova are already in operation. The third, at Cabril, will be com- 
missioned this year. 

The total installed capacity of these stations is 390,000 kVA, which almost equals 
the entire capacity of all other generating stations in the country. The full electrical 
power demand of Lisbon was at one time provided by the output from a single 
alternator at Castelo do Bode. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC | METROPOLITAN-VICKERS 
EXPORT & TRADING COMPANY LTD 


Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





Known in Portugal as 
THE BRITISH GROUP 


‘Vila Nova Power Station on the River Cavado 


ELECTRICAL EXPORT COMPANY LTD 
St. Paul’s Corner, 1-3 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C.4 
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enjoying protection by tariff or otherwise, might be expected 
to tempt a large proportion of this idle capital into industry ; 
but this has not happened. Similar apathy has been shown 
in recent years by many industrialists who have failed to 
seize the most obvious opportunities to extend their opera- 
tions at times when they had plenty of new-made profits 
with which to buy equipment. Some of them seem able to 
rouse themselves only when fighting off an attempt, by a 
more vigorous Portuguese firm to break into a field of pro- 
duction which they have managed to monopolise by securing 
state protection. 

It is this inertia of private capital that has forced Dr 
Salazar’s government to develop a split personality. The 
government, holding as fast as it can to its faith in free 
enterprise, seeks in most cases to draw private capital into 
its economic enterprises from the start, and to sell out its 
own share as soon as each new project is firmly on its feet. 
The hydro-electric companies provide an example of this 
technique. But, as long as the investor remains lethargic, 
it is difficult for the state to extricate itself from such under- 
takings without weakening them ; for, as a general rule, 
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only when the investor sees the government participating in 
an enterprise is he willing to put his own money into it. The 
result is that the state, directly or through the various insti- 
tutions which it virtually controls, has itself become a 
gigantic capitalist: its dividends on its own investments now 
bring in a million contos a year, financing one sixth of the 
whole budget, and exceeding the annual amount that it pro- 
poses to contribute to the Six-Year Plan. 

The OEEC, in its last annual survey of Portugal, sug- 
gested that the final remedy for the situation was heavier 
taxation of the higher incomes, possibly combined with 
the floating of larger public loans. The complicated tax 
structure, although it has been slowly modified in the 
general direction of a graduated tax on incomes, certainly 
leaves room for a considerable increase in revenue from the 
more wealthy citizen. But since the OEEC suggestion 
amounts to urging the state to become an even bigger capi- 
talist, it is not likely to find favour in Dr Salazar’s eyes. In 
the matter of financing industry, the government is not such 
a reluctant dragon as the average investor ; but it is by no 
Means an enthusiastic one. 


Beyond the Seas 


HE main stream of Portugal is neither Tagus nor 

Douro. It is the ocean itself. This has been so for 
five centuries, ever since Prince Henry the Navigator went 
to Sagres and there, peering from Europe’s last headland 
at an empty but challenging horizon, launched the expedi- 
tions to West Africa that burst Europe’s bonds. The 
Portuguese will never forget—and nor should any other 
people—their glorious century of leadership in exploration 
and commerce, the oceanic urge that carried them to India, 
Malaya, Japan and Brazil. 

The names remain—Cape Verde, Lagos, Agulhas, Natal, 
Curacao, Magellan ; Portuguese-speaking Brazil, its rela- 
tonship to the older country now intriguingly parallel to 
that of the United States to Britain, still aborbs emigrants, 
although less easily than some Portuguese could wish ; and 
in southern Africa, newer colonisations now succeed the 
vanished empires of Guinea, the Indies and South America. 
The carrack and the navigator’s spheres remain true 
emblems of the country’s needs and tasks. Oversea connec- 
bons and trade are as vital to it as to Britain—and the 
government’s grasp of this point is reflected in its heavy 
¢xpenditure on improving the ports and in the doubling of 
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the merchant marine tonnage (now over 500,000 tons) since 
the war. 

There is no doubt as to the proud place in the country’s 
trade now occupied by the “Oversea Provinces.” (Portugal 
is not ashamed of such words as “ colonial,” but that is their 
accepted title.) In 1953, they furnished 16 per cent of 
Portugal’s imports, and took 27 per cent of its exports. 
They meet its needs of coffee, tropical fats and oils, supply 
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most of its sugar, supplement its maize and meat, and— 
according to the Lisbon press—they provide the textile 
mills with raw cotton at about half the price that Portugal 
would have to pay in the world market. They are also a 
heavily protected market, not only for the products of the 
mills but also for most other Portuguese exports. (The 
Congo treaty provisions as to free trade apply only to the 
northernmost sectors of Mozambique and Angola.) In 19§2, 
Portugal supplied 47 per cent of Angola’s imports and 28 
per cent of Mozambique’s ; the percentages would be higher 
if both territories’ imports had not included much heavy 
equipment obtainable only from foreign sources. 

The oversea provinces are also important earners of 
foreign exchange, including dollars from the sale of coffee, 
cacao and sisal. In 1952, 70 per cent of Angola’s exports 
and §8 per cent of Mozambique’s went to countries outside 
the escudo area ; Portuguese India, too, has in the past few 
years become a sizeable exporter of manganese and iron 
ore. But exports are not the only form in which the pro- 
vinces contribute to the escudo area’s balance of payments. 

Foreign exchange, largely sterling, comes in from such 
major “ invisibles” as the Rhodesian and South African 
transit traffic through Mozambique ; Belgian and Rhodesian 
transit through Angola; the earnings of up to 80,000 
Mozambique Africans working in the Rand mines (although 
the scale of this item is sometimes exaggerated, and the 
Portuguese seem prepared to cut it down despite the resul- 
tant loss of sterling) ; the services of the Cape Verde 
fuelling station, and of the airports serving trans- 
Atlantic routes ; and the little publicised commercial 
activities of Macao. 

Under Dr Salazar’s government, Portuguese policy 
for the oversea provinces has been sharply changed— 
both politically and economically. The trend toward 
local autonomy has been replaced by emphasis on the 
absolute unity of metropolitan and oversea Portugal 
—a principle reflected in the quiet but firm 
assertion, made in reply to Delhi’s recent demands on 
Goa, that it is constitutionally impossible to consider 
the cession of any part of the national territory. The 
colonial economy, too, has been brought much more 
closely under the metropolitan eye ; corporative institutions 
have been set up in Africa as in the home provinces, and 
some striking expansion achieved (in 1938 the African 
territories exported 18,000 tons of coffee and 13,000 of 
cotton ; in 1952, 48,000 and 36,000). In apparent contrast, 
Dr Salazar’s principle of strict budget balancing was as 
briskly and as firmly applied overseas as at home ; there was 
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to be an end of the over-free borrowing that had made 
Angola, in particular, notorious. This principle, however, 
is modified in the new six-year plan ; the oversea provincss 
are to find from their own resources only half of the six 
million contos (£75 million) to be spent in them. 

White settlement, in the high Cunene valley in south 
Angola and elsewhere, is one of the projects featured in the 
plan. The difficulties involved have already been men- 
tioned ; but in recent years the rate of emigration to Africa 
(excluding emigrants who returned) has been over 10,000 a 
year. Angola’s white population is already close to 
g0,000 and Mozambique’s over §0,000; the total 
“ civilised ” populations—entitled to full legal rights 
whatever their race—being respectively about 150,000 
and 100,000. But while the settlers in Africa develop 
the colonial economy, the considerable financial 
support which Portugal gets in the form of remittances 
from its sons overseas comes primarily from Brazil, 
the United States and Venezuela; and the recent 
collapse of Brazil’s payments position, involving 
the stoppage of these remittances, was a real blow. So, 
too, was the temporary loss of the Brazilian market [or 
Portuguese wines and other traditional products ; in 1953 
exports to Brazil were worth only 74,000 contos, less than 
£1 million, against 329,000 in 1951. 

The fact that this Brazilian headache has been common 
to both Portugal and Britain is a pointer to something more 
important. Portugal, a country that must trade to live, 
is by no means a mere exporter of raw. materials and 
importer of manufactures. On the contrary, it buys some 
60 per cent more of raw materials (excluding fuels) than | 
sells ; it spends more on buying these raw materials than 
all its purchases of machinery, appliances, vehicles a1: 
miscellaneous manufactures ; and raw materials make 
little over a third of its exports. Admittedly, another quar 
of its exports consist of food and drink ; but most of the 
items are in a fully processed form, the product of canning 
factories or of the complex operations of the wi": 
“cc lodges.” 

Moreover, Portugal exports three times as many texti!:s 
as it imports ; and although its chief market for them 5 
colonial, sales to foreign countries roughly equal its to‘! 
expenditure on imported textiles. (High quality Made. 
embroideries sold in the United States and Venezus: 
largely account for this; last year these dollar sales wee 
worth {£14 million.) Portugal even exports more than |! 
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imports under the heading of “ miscellaneous manu!:-- 
tures,” and here colonial sales account for only a third of 
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MINERAL ACIDS (Sulphuric 
hydrochloric and phosphoric acid) 
CARBON DISULPHIDE 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 

TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATES 
FERTILIZERS 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
COPPER SULPHATE 

SULPHUR 
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JUTE AND COTTON TEXTHKES 
SISAL TWINE 

CARPETS 
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COCO MATS 

SACKING 

IRON AND STEEL CASTING 
SHIPBUILDING 
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INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION oe me rownsua 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS BANK LTD. 


9 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Capital (Paid up) and Reserves --. £1,250,000 


Every assistance given to 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
desirous of establishing new trade connections 


The Bank offers 
A WORLD WIDE BANKING SERVICE 
in every commercial centre 


Sole London Agents for : 
BANCO NACIONAL ULTRAMARINO Lisbon and Branches 
BANCO ULTRAMARINO BRASILEIRO S.A. 


Rio de janeiro and Branches 


BANCO DE ANGOLA Lisbon and Branches 


BANQUE FRANCO-PORTUGAISE D’OUTREMER Paris 
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WILLIAM GRAHAM 
JUNIOR & COQ. 


Founded in Lisbon 1808 








7, Rua dos Fanqueiros, 6, Rua dos Clerigos, 


LISBON OPORTO 
| Tel. 2 0066/9 & 2 1331/2 Tel. 2 6961/2 
| Telegrams: Telegrams: 


OLIVE Ons 
nie” SULPHUR OLIVE Olt, GROUND | 
ham NUT, LINSEED AND PALM On 

LISBOA a SOAPS 
CANDLES 





GRAHAMS LISBON GRAHAMS OPORTO 


Abelheira Paper Mills 
(originators of Paper Cement Sacks in Portugal) 


Boa Vista Spinning & Weaving Mills 


Braco de Prata Calico Printing Works 


Distributors in Portugal for all DUNLOP 
products 


Importers and Exporters 








Finest Cd 
PORT 


Sole Shippers: H. & C. Newman, 
Vila Nova de Gaia, Oporto, Portugal 
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the total. Thus, the country’s industrial weakness emerges 
plainly only in the quarter of its import bill that is spent on 
machinery, vehicles, and heavy or complex equipment. 


Unfortunately the true weakness of Portugal’s trading 
position lies deeper. It is that a good half of its staple 
exports to foreign countries are highly vulnerable to general 
world trends, even to world fashions. This applies both 
to steel-hardening minerals and to canned fish, port wine 
and nuts. The sardine itself may be a fickle fish (as recently 
as 1948 it virtually disappeared from the Portuguese fishing 
grounds for two years); but Portugal has found customers 
for its sardines almost as undependable. By their very 
nature, canned fish, wines, almonds, figs, embroideries, and 
some kinds of cork and wood products are early casualties 
whenever a buying country is forced to restrict its imports ; 
and when a period of such restriction coincides, as it is all 
too likely to do, with a slump in “ strategic ” commodities, 
the outlook for Portugal is bleak. 


Portugal’s trade thus rises and falls on the waves of the 
Atlantic world. (The Soviet bloc has recently entered the 
picture as a buyer of cork, but takes less than six per cent 
of this and under 3 per cent of all exports.) No less than 
80 per cent of all exports (setting aside those of the colonies) 


EXPORT PATTERN, 1953 







Percentages (of volume) to: 





} Value 


| 000 


| Oversea Other 
| contos) Provinces Africa Brazil 
| 
Mainly to Africa 
Teatiles® ... ... 52 .. | 854 79 4 ped 
Winest i <wic Gian ee | 287 83 4 3 
Machinery, etc........ 83 87 ‘es as 
OMes OR so casciasia ks | 65 65 fou 33 
Cement, ete thc wdars 59 64 28 
Tyres and tubes. 54 92 sos 
Iron and steel, worked 52 92 
Other } US UK Gy. Belg. Fr. Other 
be ee | 733 45 10 10 2 USSR, ete. 
Cork, worked......... | 412 16 22 3 6 3 USSR, etc. 1 
SOMO i acis kadah Kae 462 10 5 27 8 8 SOUS 5 eg? se 
Wollraam o.oo hacen aa 398 67 31 oe a ee pre 
Port win’ ..665 fs. cass | 278 2 32 4 15 17 Scandinavia 16 
Rosin, turpentine ..... 235 vos 40 18 1 2 Scandinavia 20 
Boxwood, etc. ....... | 164 one 25 oo Sa wad lepael csi cs 18 
Alben. os kas ss 129 2 47 6 11 5 ion 
Pts S. cieksethie ss } 1223 sie 3 18 38 23 Netherlands 15 
Embroideries$ ........ | 120 66 sak ee oti Ju Venezuela . 13 
PRIMOOS i oki koe oe 64 Ae 86 sei 3 ne Spain ..... 10 
$20 OP. ck rine eabw ue 50 82 18 sa ree 





* Except embroideries. f Except port and madeira. { Percentages by value 
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Oversea 
Provinces Other 
Tropical Products | 
eo Py rene pene at |} 693 90 10 
SR SS xs vcex ha kahen | 322 71 29 
Oilseeds and nuts..... 226 100 a 
Coffee kao sagay es ae 100 ve 
Petroleum and products | 190 nee 100 
| ines rieneghtieatitncentealininnniitinernieninanattaperantitineansit a mpat 
Other UK Gy. Belg. US Fr. Other 
Heavy machinery..... | 676 23 26 9 7 9 ie 
Iron and steel :-— | 
Unmanufactured.... | 674 7 8 50 10 19 ae 
Worked ois a ai 25 16 6 21 bes 
See oe Ses shaw 400 Gada i 100 ic ae 
Wheat hon aan 3035 Gas sis ra 84 Canada.... 18 
Coal and coke........ i 281 67 19 5 3 wee Spain steee 26 
Tegtiles: 5.05 ..065 “se (Not available) 
CONS see ciwe eee ae 25 45 ion 7 10 BUS Sk dine 9 
BRINE, oda 5 aa nee 12 56 »” = ll shi 
Ce os Vex 18 3 29 Iceland.... 8 
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—_——oOoO 
| 1938 | 1949 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 
| 


Imports from :— 
PitGis 6. 65 sc oko 


16 15 
COORG 5. a 0 os dak 7 ll 
MISA 5 ok Chase ch 14 10 
DOG 6 658s ges li iB 
MraMee 65 Awuk cas 5 ) 
Switzerland........ 3 5 
ROUGE ois-5s 3-50 850 3 2 
Oversea Provinces.. 15 16 

Exports to :— 

WA cnuy vba ROR RS 15 17 
PROM 5S Ga oc 12 ] 
Germany .......... 6 i 
RGM. ese as 4 4 
PYANDG ois kes x 4 3 
Oversea Provinces. . 26 | 27 





now go to the Nato and OEEC countries and their 
dependencies. Since 1951 the United States has replaced 
Britain as the foremost customer ; in 1953 it took 17 per 
cent of all Portuguese exports, chiefly in the form of cork, 
wolfram, tin ore, embroideries, wool, anchovies and other 
fish. Since 1950, Germany has returned as an important 
customer as well as a supplier, ranking third and taking 
7 per cent of all exports last year ; its 1953 sales to Portugal, 
however, were more than twice as great as its purchases. 
Belgium, France, and Scandinavia are Portugal’s next most 
important markets. 


The importance of these markets is reflected in the 
agitated record of Portugal’s membership of the European 
Payments Union. By February, 1952, its cumulative net 
surplus had rocketed to 114 million. Drastic measures were 
taken to reduce this swollen figure; on the one hand, export 
quotas were tightened and 30 per cent of earnings from 
exports of certain products were temporarily blocked ; on 
the other, liberalisation of imports was extended (from 84 to 
92 per cent for metropolitan Portugal and from 60 to 82 per 
cent for the oversea provinces). This accelerated the descent 
from the Korea boom position that was in any case affecting 
Portugal by mid-1952, and by the beginning of 1953 the 
cumulative surplus with EPU was down to 68 million ; at 
the beginning of 1954 it was 56 million—still 80 per cent 
of the quota. 

But the fact that Portugal can balance its books with the 
outside world at all is made possible only by the contribu- 
tion of the oversea provinces. Its importance is shown by 
the fact that in 1953 metropolitan Portugal’s imports could 
be as high as 9.5 million contos and its exports as low 
as 6.3 million, without causing either alarm or a fall in 
reserves of gold and foreign exchange ; the reserves in fact 
rose slightly, and now equal the value of two years’ import 
into the whole escudo area. Striking trade deficits have 
indeed, been habitual for many years ; only between 1941! 
and 1943 was the sequence broken. 


METROPOLITAN PORTUGAL’S TRADE BALANCE 
(Million contos) 
1938 1942 1946 1948 1950 1951 1952 


Imports ...... 2.3 2.5 69 104 7.9 95 100 
Exports .“..... Ll 3.9 4.6 4.3 5.3 7.6 6.8 
Balance ...... —12 +14 -23 -61 -26 -19 -3.2 


The table reflects both the postwar buying spree, which 
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reached its peak in 1948, and the marked narrowing of the 
trade gap in 1951, when Korea had swung both the volume 
of exports and the terms of trade strongly in Portugal’s 
favour. But the continuing trade deficit itself is the most 
obvious feature. Since mid-1949, contributions towards 
closing the gap have been made by American aid ; ECA and 
MSA grants and loans between 1949 and 1952 totalled 
nearly two million contos; and off-shore purchases are now 
playing their part. Normally, moreover, Portugal can nowa- 
days count on about 700,000 contos a year in remittances 
from oversea emigrants and I-200,000 in dividends on 
investments abroad ; these items have been reduced by the 
blocking of remittances from Brazil. And since 1950 the 
increase in the merchant fleet, together with tourism, pay- 
ments for airport facilities, and lesser “invisibles,” has trans- 
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formed metropolitan Portugal’s deficit on services into a 


surplus now running at about 200,000 contos a year. 

It is to Africa, however, that the country looks for the 
greatest contribution to solving the balance of payments 
problem. In 1951 the oversea provinces showed a trading 
surplus with the outside world of 1.7 million contos and a 
further surplus on invisibles of 0.6 million ; in 1952, despite 
the slump in colonial products, the corresponding figures 
were still 1.1 and 0.6 million ; and it is estimated that their 
total surplus with foreign countries in 1953 will prove to 
be well over two million contos, and perhaps nearly as great 
as in the peak year 1951. Small wonder that the prices of 
coffee, sisal and copra are anxiously followed in Lisbon, for 
on them, fully as much as on cork, wolfram or wine, 
depends the fate of the escudo area. 


Old Ally, Modern Partner 


HE most conspicuous characteristic of the British 

trader in Portugal is conspicuousness. His competi- 
tors from Germany, Belgium or France seem to blend with 
the background. But English names stand proudly over the 
doors of old-established firms, and new arrivals from 
London also prefer to trade under their true colours. This 
habit has been criticised. It is argued, and reasonably, 
that Portugal, intent on developing its own economy, must 
always prefer semi-Portuguese firms to wholly foreign ones, 


Joao Ildefonso Bordallo 


Iimport— Export 


LISBOA PORTO LUANDA 
Caixa Postal, 726 Caixa Postal, 34 Caixa Postal, 754 
Tel. 27918-31264 Tel. 24480 Tel. 2382 


Leading exporters of all colonial commodities. Specialised 
agents all over Europe, the Middle-East and the Americas. 


Exporters of : Angola Coffee—St. Thomé Cocoa beans—Sugar 

— Molasses — Haricot - beans — Copal Gum — Angola Sisal 

— Benguela Bees Wax — Palm Kernels — Decorticated 

Groundnuts — Cotton seeds — Castor seeds — Palm oil and 
other oil seeds 


importers of : Jute bags — Portiand Cement — Building materials 
for the Angolan market 


* 
Um dos maiores exportadores de produtos coloniais para 


os mercados externos ‘* Agenies privativos na Europa, 
Oriente, Médio-Oriente e América do Norte. 


Expo ta Café Cacau, Chd, Actcar, Melago de agicar, 
Feijdo, Goma copal, Cera de abetha, Couros, Sisal, Coco- 
note, Amendoim, Sementes de Algoddo, Ricino. Oleos de 


copra, palma e peixe 


importa para o Ultramar : Sacaria, Cimento, Ferro e demais 
materiais de construgdo, etc. 








and must place contracts so as to give the maximum 
employment to its own workers. But the matter is not 
quite. so simple. Many British firms have shown that, 
without masking their identity, they can collaborate very 
successfully with Portuguese concerns; and Portugal— 
unlike some countries—is shrewd enough to judge by 
results rather than by the label on the bottle. 

Moreover, friendship between Portugal and Britain 
remains a very real thing—although well-meaning English- 








CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company Incorporated in France 


40, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 


WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1. 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 


LONDON 
OFFICE 





TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA, 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS. 


Branches in Egypt and the Sudan, North Africa, Syria 
and on the West African Coast. 


SUBSIDIARY IN PORTUGAL 
CREDIT FRANCO-PORTUGAIS, 
LISBON and OPORTO. 
Subsidiaries also in 
Brazil, Lebanon, Peru & Venezuela 


Central Office: PARIS. Head Office: LYONS. 
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men occasionally mar it by revealing their confident 
assumption that England has loyally befriended Portugal in 
all its troubles since 1386. The alliance concluded in that 
year is undoubtedly still in force (it was formally reaffirmed 
in 1904), but the relations between the two countries 
through the centuries have varied ; and their good relations 
today spring from the sensible and understanding behaviour 
of twentieth century Portuguese and Britons as much as 
from the marriage of King Joao I to John of Gaunt’s 
daughter Philippa. Fortunately, friendship has never 
become one-sided adulation. Modern Portugal sees Britain 
steadily and sees it whole, and any criticisms pass between 
the two countries as between friends. 

The fact that British merchants no longer predominate 
in Portugal’s trade undoubtedly makes this friendship 
easier. The Portuguese today, with their good reputation for 
settling accounts, are desirable customers and free to 
buy almost where they will. (Exchange control limits dollar 
purchases to essentials, but exports to the Americas have 
now developed so successfully that in 1953 Portugal 
achieved a surplus in its dollar trade.) In other ways, too, 
Portugal has fully regained its self-respect ; it is an equal 





partner in Nato and the European economic organisations, 
and master in its own house in Africa. Portuguese 
patriotism and desire for national progress are untainted 
by xenophobia. Portuguese and Englishmen can, and do, 
take common pride in such joint achievements as the 
Castelo do Bode, Cabril, and Vila Nova power stations, 
and the great Marshal Carmona bridge at Vila Franca de 
Xira, opened in 1951, which has vastly improved road com- 
munications between Lisbon and the south. 

But there can be no complacency about the outlook for 
Anglo-Portuguese trade. It has already suffered severe 
blows. The collapse of British coal supplies during the war 
hastened Portugal’s efforts to reduce its dependence on 
imported fuel. Portugal’s entry into the EPU, and its sub- 
sequent efforts to take more imports from the other 
members, further depressed Britain’s share of the trade. 
Greater Portuguese production of manufactures has sup- 
planted former imports; and this trend will continue. 
Britain’s exports to Portugal must in future depend 
primarily on machinery, vehicles, and an occasional large 
ship (Portugal can now tackle construction up to 16,000 
tons itself), with iron and steel manufactures, chemicals, 
and electrical goods playing lesser parts. In all these fields 
there is keen competition from continental Europe ; as 
regards heavy equipment it is the keener because of the 
publicity given up to the Six-Year Plan. 

In 1953, Britain virtually retained its prewar share of 
Portugal’s imports (allowing for the country’s increased 
imports from the African territories). Germany was climb- 
ing the ladder rapidly, but had not recovered its 1938 
position of equality with Britain. Belgium’s exports to 
Portugal in 1953, while equal in value to Germany’s 
included one large ship, the only one bought by Portugal 
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last year, which accounted for 40 per cent of the (tal. 
German cars, including Fords and diesel taxis, have now 
found more favour than British ones in Portugal, alth ouch 
Britain still leads in the sale of trucks and tractors ; and 
German or semi-German firms have lately won important 
contracts for wharves and railway bridges. Thus it is juite 
possible that during 1954 Germany may emerg: a; 
Portugal’s foremost supplier. 

Much will depend on the placing of the next bat h of 
Development~Plan contracts. In some cases, British ‘irms 
tendering for these have been beaten on price by Contin- 
ental rivals more ready to adopt cheaper standards, 
Portugal’s anxiety to keep the cost of the Plan within the 
limits set by available resources fully explains its preoccu- 
pation with price ; but it may be questioned whether i: is 
prudent to cut too near the bone on projects so vital to the 
national economy—especially where the equipment must 
stand up to great strains and abrupt climatic changes. 
Where British firms in general may perhaps be more [arly 
criticised is in regard to their rigidity on unimportant 
details ; this sometimes gives the impression that while, for 
example, the Swiss or the Belgians take the Portugucse 
market very seriously, some British cdncerns are too busy 
elsewhere to give it full attention. 


* 


What of the other side of the picture? Portugal’s trade 
with Britain is unbalanced (its 1953 imports being 1,452,000 
contos and exports 792,000); but this applies to all Portu- 
gal’s other major trade partners except, lately, the United 
States. However, Britain takes a much smaller share 
of Portugal’s exports than before the war; and the 
main casualty here has heen port wine (although Britain is 
still by far the biggest buyer of port). It is strongly con- 
tended in Oporto that Britain’s duties on heavy wines are 
primarily to blame for the fact that, in 1953, it imported 
only 70,000 hectolitres of port, against 196,000 in 1937. 
But this claim founders on the fact that British imports of 
sherry from Spain have risen while those of port have fallen. 
It is clear that port is the victim of a social change. for 
every British household where a decanter of port is ritually 
circulated after dinner, there are now 'a hundred where a 
bottle of sherry is permanently on hand in the sideboard 
awaiting the casual guest. Too busy to perform the 
ceremonies they feel port requires, and ashamed to treat it 
in the disrespectful manner of the French and the 
Scandinavians, the British await guidance on the righ! way 
to reintroduce this admirable but exacting wine into 
cautious social pattern. The inspired suggestion that port 
goes ideally with television may yet solve their provcm 
and that of Portugal’s exporters ; but it will need to be 
hammered home. 

This, however, may serve to point a wider moral. [he 
trend of Portugal’s trading pattern has been towards hic 
reduction of non-essential imports ; why should we pay. ‘he 
Portuguese very shrewdly argue, for what we can make 
ourselves, or do-without ?. The snag is that so man) 0 
their own exports are also non-essentials. A country 
cannot reasonably look to a future in which it has suc. <ss- 
fully shut out other nations’ minor manufactures wile 
relying on them to buy its wines, nuts and anchovies. [he 
moral here is equally applicable to both Portugal und 
Britain. Both can prosper only as traders ; and there ac 
obvious reasons why a fair proportion of their trade should 
continue to be reciprocal—and some of it non-essential. 
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“THE THINKER’ by Rodia 





Thoughts are free from toll 


WILLIAM CAMDEN (1551 - f623) 


To think is not expensive. It needs no apparatus,.no personnel, no premises. The 
only equipment is in one’s head: the gears and pinions of the brain, and the lever 
that sets them turning. 

Everyone can be a thinker. Not a great thinker, perhaps; but the creator, new and 
then, of a thought that has great consequences. And that is the measure of a thought’s 
greatness : the ripples that it spreads. 

At the back of every new industry is such a thought. Can ‘it’ be made some other 
way instead? Marketed or assembled more simply? Processed or refined by that 
method or in this place, instead of as before? A progressive industry is the translation 
of these thoughts into machinery, buildings and organisation. 

But the climate in which such thoughts can first arise, and can be expressed in action, 
is one of free enquiry and research. Without this, invention gives way to maintenance. 


A trained man can be a technician ; it takes a free man to be a thinker, 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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Because each member of the Ward Group of Companies can call on any of the others to supplement 


its knowledge and experience, the competence of the entire group is immeasurably increased, 





E Here is a picture of interdependence with a real 


E | A PIG Tu RE OF practical meaning. It is the modern interpretation of the 


picture Thos. W: Ward must have had in mind when he 


J N D U S TR / A i started his business 75 years ago—a visualisation of closely 


; integrated manufacturing resources and service departments united 


SE R Vi] CE in the common task of helping in the development 


of industry and commerce. As the scope of the Ward Group's activities 
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has extended, so has its capacity for serving its many customers throughout the world. 


The T.W.W. Service Includes :- 


IRON AND STEEL - NON FERROUS METALS - PLANT & MACHINERY « TRACTORS & EARTH MOVING PLANT « FOUNDRY PLANT & 

SUPPLIES - CONTRACTORS’ PLANT & EQUIPMENT - EXCAVATORS & CRANES - INDUSTRIAL PLANT - STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 

CEMENT + GRANITE & FREESTONE + ROADSTONE & ROADMAKING + INDUSTRIAL DISMANTLING + RAILS & SIDINGS 

ie SHIPBREAKING + WIRE & WIRE PRODUCTS - NUTS & BOLTS + PACKINGS & JOINTINGS - INSULATING MATERIALS 
: FOOD PREPARING MACHINERY - FACTORY PLANNING & INSTALLATION 


THOS. W. WARD LTD. 


ALBION WORKS - SHEFFIELD 


AND LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GRAYS, WISHAW, PRESTON, BARROW, BRITON FERRY 
MIDDLESBROUGH, MILFORD HAVEN, INVERKEITHING ANTWERP, PARIS, BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, SYDNEY, AND STOCKHOLM 
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: Clarity of typing is ensured by the rigidity of 
he the carriage and by the accelerating typebar 
| action. The typebar action operates on the 
ne principle of progressive acceleration, which 
I | ensures a very high speed and the 
y ‘ surprisingly light “Olivetti touch”. 
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nt Lexikon 
28 An office typewriter incorporating 
in its design and workmanship 
id the most advanced 


precision engineering techniques. 

It is new and complete: 

new because the typebar action and 
the single guide carriage are 
absolutely original in design, 
complete because for the first time 
a single model 

incorporates all the features 

found only separately or incompletely 
in other models. 


Price: £ 55.0.0d. 





Made in Great Britain by BRITISH OLIVETTI Ltd. 10 Berkeley Square - London W 1 
Authorized dealers throughout the country FACTORY: Summerlee Street - Glasgow E 3 
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In the April issue, Fortune puts this question... 


Is the 


U.S. recession 


over? 


A respectable case can be made that the 1953-54 
business readjustment may be about over. To be 
sure, industrial production has ebbed 12 per cent 
since last summer, and some cities and industries 
are feeling the unpleasant after-effects of that de- 
cline. But in the economy as a whole, production 
appears to be leveling and should soon rise. Steel 
use, for example, is now outrunning production by 
15 per cent. As CEA Chairman Arthur Burns re- 
cently observed, “a foundation is being laid for a 
new economic advance.” 


For WHAT the U. S. has been experiencing to date, 
Burns and most other economists agree, has been 
primarily an inventory readjustment; the most 
clucked-over inventory readjustment in history, 
perhaps, but an unclogging of the nation’s supply 


pipelines nevertheless. The turnabout from inven- 
tory building to inventory reduction has cut deman(! 
for goods by $14 billion a year while “final pur- 


‘ chases” have dropped less than half that much. 


Wuar complicates matters, of course, is that the 
nation has also been readjusting from a part-wa‘ 
to a peace economy. In most discussions of this 
larger transition, however, two immensely impor- 
tant facts have had less attention than they deserve. 
The first is that consumers have remained remark- 
ably unperturbed by all the glooming and brooding 
about the economic outlook. Savings have risen 
slightly, but only because people have been paying 
off debts (and getting in shape for a new round 0! 
credit buying). oe ees 
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W «we the politicians and pundits have been argu- 
vhether we are in a “depression,” “recession,” 
or ‘readjustment,” the consumer has been blithely 
treating the present for what it is, a period of un- 
us.al prosperity. Although sales of specific items 
su.) as cars and appliances have sagged sufficiently 
to make news (hoth have picked up recently), last 
th Americans were earning and, in the aggre- 
., spending just about as much as in the record 

r 1958. 


Tie SECOND fact that is frequently overlooked is 
t most consumers have never had it so good. 
(‘onsumer prices have not changed appreciably for 
re than two years now. Price stability for that 

g in a time of rising wages and incomes is un- 
precedented. It even connotes a sort of economic 
nillennium, For price-stability with rising wages 
is meant a rise in the “real” standard of living 
for millions of Americans and a respite from the 
corrosive effect of inflation for those living on fixed 
incomes. With prices right and consumers buying, 
t might well be asked what all the shooting is about. 


- 


UNEMPLOYMENT, of course, is the answer. The 
March figures, whén announced, conceivably may 
: rd a further rise in joblessness. And Dwight 
; Eisenhower, in effect, promised to take “remedial” 
? ‘tion if any substantial rise occurred in March. 
But there is one fact about the present unemploy- 
ment situation worth noting. The present range of 
5,400,000 to 3,700,000 unemployed is remarkably 
low for a year of business decline. In the 1949-50 
q cession the work force was smaller and unemploy- 
it rose considerably higher—i.e., to 4,700,000. 


eee 


HE government provides a salubrious business 
imate (it has already provided ample money and 
credit), the nation’s long-term readjustment from 
war to peace may be accomplished as expeditiously 

| with as little relative discomfort as has been 
the current inventory cleanup. For the business 

mmunity, no less than the consuming public, 
seems remarkably confident about the future. As 
ears, Roebuck’s retiring chairman, General Robert 

.. Wood, remarked, “The people of this country 


ouldn’t talk themselves into a depression if they 
tried.” 


A GOOD many business executives apparently agree 
vith General Wood. Despite all the recession talk, a 
ibstantial number have announced impressive ex- 
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pansion programs. According to the F. W. Dodge 
reports, in fact, new construction awards rose to 
an all-time high for the first two months of the year, 
and non-residential construction awards were up 
21 per cent from a year ago. General Motors’ billion- 
dollar pledge of faith in the economy and in its own 
ability to expand sales beyond the $10-billion level 
naturally rnade the biggest headlines. 


Burt tnere were other sizable corporate bets being 
placed on continued industrial growth and pros- 
perity. General Electric planned to spend $160 mil- 
lion on expansion in 1954 and a like amount in 1955; 
Standard Oil of Indiana earmarked half a billion 
dollars for expansion in the next two years; Stand- 
ard of California mapped a $275-million expansion 
and drilling program for 1954. The Bell System 
companies will lay out $1.4 billion ; the electric utili- 
ties $3 billion as compared with $2.8 billion last 
year. Steel firms, despite all the forebodings of the 
Cassandras, plan to invest another three-quarters 
of a billion dollars in modernization and added 
capacity in 1954. 


BustnessMen do not invest such large sums in ex- 
pansion unless they expect their sales to increase. 
Nor do they commit such sums if they believe new 
plant is going to become much cheaper than it is 
today. And consumers do not keep spending as 
freely as they have been if they expect their in- 
comes or prices to drop substantially. Thus, by their 
actions to date, both businessmen and consumers 
have demonstrated considerably steadier nerves 
than have the political and professional pundits. 


Awnp THis raises an interesting question for the 
“experts” to ponder in their contemplation of the 
economic outlook. When there is such widespread 
confidence in the long-term prospects for pros- 
perity, can any readjustment possibly get very bad? 
The fact that neither businessmen nor consumers 
appear perturbed. about the outlook for next year 
or the year after is probably the best assurance that 
this “recession” year will turn out to be the second 
best in the nation’s history, and that the present 
inventory readjustment, if not already completed, 
soon will be. 


Reprinted from FORTUNE'S lead editorial in the 
April 1954 issue. If you wish reprints of this mes- 
sage, write: FORTUNE Magazine, Time-Life Build- 
ing, New Bond Street, London W. 1, England. 


... the magazine of U. S. business leadership 
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Comfort that no other 
Airline offers... 


For your journey to the 
Middle East, Pakistan, India, 
Far East 


Starting on April 25th, Pan American offers its famous 
Sleeperette* service on first-class flights to the Far East. 
This means comfort that no other airline offers on this 
route; a wide, deep-cushioned chair that becomes, at the 
touch of a button, a full-length bed. And the passenger 


list is reduced to give you room to enjoy fully this added 
luxury. 


or the lowest air fares ever! 


With the extension of ““Rainbow” Clipper* Tourist Service 
to Tokyo, Pan American now offers lowest-ever tourist 
fares to the Middle East, Pakistan, India and principal 
cities of the Far East. You travel comfortably, with excel- 
lent meals free, in a Super 6 Clipper —the fastest and most 
modern aircraft on tourist service anywhere. Return fare 
to Beirut only £124. 4. 0. To Calcutta £255. 12. 0, To Tokyo 
£412. 4. 0. To other destinations proportionately low. 
See your Travel Agent, or PAN AMERICAN 

193/4 Piccadilly, London, W.1 (REGent 7292) 

Also at Prestwick Airport (Prestwick 79888, Ext. 402) 





WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


*Trade mark 


ea tein World airways, me. IPAN AMERICAN 
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Mature partners | . . . each of an age to contribute to gond 
living and to bring out each other’s qualities. Every Chees: 
has its day and every day calls for Port. Saccone & Speed 
Ltd, will gladly send you details of the fine range of Vintace 
Port held in their cellars, and the following Wood Ports ar 
of specially fine quality. 

Rex, Very Pine Tawny 62.8% cc 4 ie ke . 19s, 
Brigade, Very Superior Ruby .. . Sie s e We. 
Old Vintage Character, Full-bodied 20s. 


Our full price list well gladly be cent on request. 


SACCONE & SPEED, LTD. 


32 SACKVILLE ST. LONDON, W.1. 





A Classic 
in 

Coach 
Hide 


The unhurried community of 
craftsmen at Bury continues 
in its fine tradition; producing, as here, a noble briefcase in coach 
hide, superbly slender and quite deceptive in its ability to cope with 
all the needs of the modern man of affairs. 


This classic measures 17” x 14” (2}” deeper than the standard size) 
and has all the established “Unicorn” features—2 interior com- 
partments, plus zipped “personal” section for overnight gear, etc.; 
exterior zip pocket for newspapers and books; etc. In natural 
coach hide at 10 guineas (U.S.A. $30.25). This new size is a'so 
available in golden tan or Autumn tan pigskin at 13 guincas 
($39.25) and golden tan, brown or black polished cowhide at 
10 guineas ($30.25). Matching zip folio cases, 16” x 10}” are avail- 
able separately at £3, £4.10,0 and £2.15.0 respectively ($9.00, 
$13.50, $8.25). Carriage and insurance free to 
U.S.A. (20% Customs duty payable in U.S.A.). 


Obtainable only from the Unicorn Showroom, < 
39, Burlington Arcade, W.i (Hyde Park 
8939), or (post free in U.K.) from our 
workshops 






Zip 
Folio Case 


UNICORN LEATHER Co. Lid. 


(Dept. ET.1), Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancs. 
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WATES £: 2's 29" 





POLLARDS 5000 


© ow? P64? 


1238/1260 LONDON ROAD 


HEAD OFFICB * 








Keeping things clean — not just superficially but ‘behind the ears’ as | 


well — must be someone’s responsibility. If cleaning arrangements 


are one of your business or professional worries, you should get ‘to 
know Teepol. This master detergent developed by Shell is now 
recognised as being the most effective and economical cleaning aid 
for use in commercial and industrial premises, and in municip:!, 


institutional and public buildings of all kinds. 


TEEPOL 


is a SHELL contribution to improved public healti 





Shell Caeaeicels Sanne, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, W.C.2. Tel: Temple Bar 4455 « “TEEPOL” is a Registered Trade Maré 





